



















JUST as hardy as the rugged Westerner 
who wears them . . . G.W.G. RED 


STRAP OVERALLS give amazing service. 
Your G.W.G. RED STRAP OVERALL 

is made from famous Snobak Denim, which 
is extra tough because there are miles of 
tightly twisted cotton thread woven into 
the fabric. Then, too, G.W.G. design and 
tailoring assure a comfortable, neat fit — and 
good looks for a long, long time. 


They Wear 
LONGER 

BecauseTheij’re 

Made STRONGER 


THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT COMPANY, LTD., EDMONTi 
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Texaco 


The low carbon-forming tendencies inherent 
in Texaco Motor Oil, minimize the danger 
of carbon deposits in the engine combustion 
chamber — to give you many miles of trouble- 
free performance. 


Teamed up with Texaco Motor Oil the Fire- 
Power in Texaco FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline 
is fully utilized, so you get quick starts, 
full power in the field and miles of carefree 
driving on the highway — dependable 
all-around engine performance. 


You’ll be glad you called 
in your local McColl- 
Frontenac Representa¬ 
tive, once you have expe¬ 
rienced the performance 
of this great “team” of 
Texaco products. Call 
him today! 


IT PAYS 
TO FARM 
WITH 


Texaco & JU&it&oMmc 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

TUNE IN . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday nigh! starring TONY MARTIN. See Newspapers for !ime and station. 


HOW THESE FINE PRODUCTS TEAM UP” TO GIVE MORE ENGINE POWER, BETTER PERFORMANCE, LONGER LIFE. 
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T HE International Silver Company of Canada, Ltd., whose 
newest Studebaker truck is pictured above, is only one of 
many outstanding Canadian business firms that Studebaker 
trucks are now serving. 

The list is growing just as fast as trucks to meet the demand 
can be built. And that’s why you see more and more sturdy, 
modern Studebaker trucks wheeling along the streets and 
highways in city after city, and province after province. 

But remember, please, that merchants and manufacturers, 
wholesalers and farm operators, and firms in all lines of busi-s 
ness want Studebaker trucks this year as never before. 

They want the trustworthy quality, the dependable perform^ 
ance, the pulling power and operating economy in which 
Studebaker trucks so obviously excel. 

Even with greatly expanded facilities, and by far the largest 


output in their history, the Studebaker truck factories cannot 
yet cope with the demand. 

If you can get along with your present equipment for a 
while, try to do so. Your Studebaker dealer, in fact, will gladly 
help you do so—with the finest kind of maintenance service. 


Builder of trucks you can trust 


The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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E ARLY settlers of the West on new 
lands with virgin soils enriched by 
the untold centuries of decaying or¬ 
ganic matter, were likely to assume 
that high fertility was a condition that would 
continue for an indefinite period. As they 
viewed the virgin forests they were likely to 
think of them as inexhaustible. In fact, all 
of the natural resources seemed so plentiful 
that it was difficult to think of their being 
depleted. Doubtless, they considered talk 
about conservation as being entirely unneces¬ 
sary. They were much more concerned about 
the development of the natural resources 
than about their conservation and protection. 

Having spent most of my youth on the 
frontier where land was plentiful, where soil 
was fertile, where fuel and water were found 



wind, and flood. One cannot travel in that 
vast country without being continually im¬ 
pressed by the destructibility of the naked 
earth as compared with the permanence of 
the soil which is protected by a cover of 
vegetation. 

O N the other hand, although chargeable 
with having abused its lands, China has 
also learned many lessons in conserving the 
fertility of the soil in fields of the individual 
farmer. Throughout the ages this country has 
lacked ability to carry on large projects for 
the combined good of all, but its individual 
citizens have developed much skill in making 
the most of the few acres which they have to 
till. The virgin forests have largely been cut 
down and the great rivers have been allowed 


in seemingly unlimited quantities, and where fish Nineveh, and Tyre, and the lands of Egypt, Pales- to do untold harm by their unchecked floods, but at 


and game without limit could be had for the taking, tine, Syria, and Greece as well as a number of their the same time the individual farmer has been in- 


I can readily understand the point of view of those neighbors. We might also journey to the countries of dustrious and skilful in managing his small tract 


who have little interest in all this talk about limit- the Far East which have been observed a number of of land. 


ing grazing, about protecting the soil from erosion, 
about preserving the organic matter, about returning 
mineral elements that are removed by crops, about 
tillage practices that preserve a desirable structure 
in the soil, about conserving soil moisture and the 
hundred and one other 


times during earlier visits. 

Indeed it is in the Far East, in China, where we 
have one of the best known examples of the removal 
of forests and other natural coverings, so that the 
land is left naked to the denuding action of rain, 


China illustrates the fact that true conservation is 
more than an individual matter. Public agencies 
must be marshalled to cope with the large problems 
and to protect the general interests in addition to 
the precaution that might be taken by the indi¬ 
vidual members of the 


principles and practices 
which promote high 
productivity in the soil 
and at the same time 
conserve for future gen¬ 
erations a continuing 
productivity. 

If I knew nothing ex¬ 
cept the experiences of 
my youth in the abun¬ 
dance of new lands, I 
might with clear con¬ 
science join those who 
question the necessity 
for conservation. I might 
be content to dwell in 
the fool’s paradise with 
those who say, “Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry 
for tomorrow we die.” 
Unfortunately, however, 
the experience of later 
years has shown that 
the abundance of the 
frontier cannot forever 
be recklessly dissipated 
without thought of to¬ 
morrow. Eventually a 
day of reckoning will 
come. 

This idea has been 
brought very forcibly to 
my attention during the 
past 20 years when 
rather frequent and ex¬ 
tensive travel has taken 
me to most of the coun¬ 
tries where thousands 
of years of continuous 
dwelling on the land 
have written their re¬ 
sults in bold and unmis¬ 
takable characters. 

In some o f these 
places I have found 
nothing but scars, and 
ugliness and the ashes 
Df burned-out civiliza¬ 
tions; in other places I 
have found the beauty, 
the security, and the 
enduring prosperity that 
follow the proper con¬ 
servation and utilization 
of the natural resources. 

Let us for a few min¬ 
utes look over some of 
the far-away lands 
which it has been my 
good fortune to scrut¬ 
inize rather thoroughly 
during the past year. 
They include Babylon, 

At the right , above: One 
crop farming which lessens 
soil humus , and increases 
risks from drought and 
wind . 



community. 

I was very much im¬ 
pressed while travelling 
in Korea, a few years 
ago, by the excellent 
program of re-foresta- 
tion being conducted 
there by the govern¬ 
ment. I was a guest of 
the Japanese governor- 
general, Viscount Saito, 
who showed me the 
comprehensive plans of 
restoring the forest cov¬ 
ering that had been re¬ 
moved by generations of 
wasteful timber cutting. 
In the hills I saw tens 
of thousands of work¬ 
men planting young 
trees on slopes which 
had been denuded by 
destructive erosion. In 
Japan I had already 
seen vast areas that 
were being conserved by 
scientific forest man¬ 
agement. 

In four areas, not 
very widely separated, 
one can see great con¬ 
trasts. North of China 
across the Amur River 
in Siberia, one sees ex¬ 
tensive forests that have 
never been disturbed by 
the axe. Not far to the 
south in the older 
country, one finds areas 
where the forests have 
been entirely destroyed 
and ruinous erosion pro¬ 
ceeds unchecked. In 
neighboring Korea, one 
sees areas that are in 
the first stages of res¬ 
toration. Lastly, only a 
short distance to the 
east in Japan, one finds 
large tracts in a well- 
ordered and profitable 
balance in which older 
trees are being profit¬ 
ably harvested while 
their place is filled with 
young trees. Heavy rain¬ 
fall which in the one 
region is a source of 
constant damage, is, 
under the balanced con¬ 
servation program, so 
controlled that it furn¬ 
ishes hydro - electric 
power and it also serves 
to irrigate rice paddies 
on hillsides that would 
be only gullies if there 
were no protective cov¬ 
ering of vegetation. 

Turn to page 52 


Below: Reclaiming wheat 
land ravaged by drought 
and wind at Cadillac, Sash. 
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A guide who had 
his own way of 
sizing up a gun, 
dog or a man 


“That’s all right,” Mr. Frame 
said. “I’ll slow Mac down. 
He’s rope broke. I put a six- 
foot rope on him, and the feel¬ 
ing of it keeps him remind¬ 
ed. After he’s dragged that 
through the bayberries for an 
hour or two, he won’t want to 
run his head off.” 

Bob was dubious. The pointer 
was taut and nervous. No rope 
would slow him down. Bob 
wondered why Mr. Frame had 
left Pal behind and brought 
an untried dog. 


B OB was sitting pretty, with Kitty on his knee; 
six months old Davy lay face down across 
Kitty’s shoulder while she patted his back to 
aid digestion. The occasion was almost a 
celebration for Charlie Merritt, the local game 
warden, had resigned that day and Bob, now a 
deputy, hoped to get the permanent appointment. 

“But we can’t count on it,” he warned Kitty. “I’ve 
passed the examination and I’m right up at the head 
of the list; but it’s all up to Mr. Thomas, the chief 
warden. I telephoned Boston, but he’s away and 
won’t be back till next week.” 

“He’ll have to give it to you,” Kitty insisted. 

The telephone rang. Bob reached for it. “Hello!” 
Then Kitty saw his expression change. “Oh, hello, 
Mr. Frame,” he said. He frowned a little. “Why, I’m 
not sure Mr. Frame,” he said doubtfully. . . . “Well, 
Charlie Merritt has resigned, and I’m hoping to get 
to be warden. . . . Why, yes, the camp’s open and I 
guess you can use it. . . . Well, I could go out in the 
morning early and spot birds for you, unless the ap¬ 
pointment comes through before. . . . Why, yes, there 
seems to be a lot of birds. ... I guess it will be all 
right. . . . Yes, sir, I’ll expect you.” 

He put up the telephone. “Mr. Frame wants to come 
shooting on the twenty-eighth. He’s bringing another 
man with him. Wants me to locate birds for them.” 
“Is it Mrs. Frame he’s bringing?” 

Her tone was so crisp that Bob grinned. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frame had come down for the pheasant shoot¬ 
ing two years ago, before Bob and Kitty were mar¬ 
ried, and Bob had guided Mrs. Frame. She was much 
younger than her husband. She asked Bob questions 
about himself, and he told her about his boat, and 
how he went after lobsters in the summer and scal¬ 
lops in the winter. She was so friendly that at last, 
almost defensively, he told her about Kitty. “We’re 
going to be married this winter,” he explained. 

Mrs. Frame told him that Kitty was a lucky girl, 
and by the way she looked at Bob and laughed when 
she said this, she made the words mean more than 
they said. Bob told Kitty about Mrs. Frame after¬ 
ward, so Kitty’s tone had an edge now. Bob grinned 
and said: “No, it’s a man he’s bringing.” He added 
doubtfully, "I’ll have to watch Frame. He shoots a 
hen pheasant every chance he gets.” 

“He won’t dare do that if you’re warden!” 

“I can’t let him do it with me guiding him,” Bob 
said. But Mr. Frame paid well, and Bob could use 
the money. 

He had not yet heard from Mr. Thomas about that 
appointment when Mr. Frame’s car stopped at the 
door an hour before sunset Sunday afternoon. There 
was another man in the front seat, and a pointer 
dog in the seat behind. Mr. Frame was a chunky little 
man whose face looked as though someone had 


Bob stayed for sapper 
and the talk was all 
of pheasants and of 
the next day's hunt¬ 
ing. 


squeezed the chin up toward the brow while the face 
was still in a plastic stage. He was overbearing, with 
arrogance in his tone and the way he carried him¬ 
self; but there was a shrewd sagacity behind his 
small eyes. 

When Bob came out to the car, Mr. Frame made 
introductions; “This is Chan Ford, Mr. Ford’s one of 
our vice-presidents; knows more about my business 
right now than I do. He’s never shot pheasants. I 
promised him he could shoot his gun hot on them 
down here.” 

DOB shook hands with Chan Ford. “Mrs. Frame’s 
® told me about you,” Ford assured Bob, in a 
friendly fashion. “She says you kept the air full of 
pheasants for her.” 

“She’s a good shot,” Bob commented. He told the 
other man: “I don’t know as you’ll shoot as many 
birds as you generally do, Mr. Frame. I’m hoping to 
get the warden’s job, and I’m a deputy anyway, so 
I’ll have to see that you don’t go over your limit, or 
shoot any hens.” 

Mr. Frame chuckled. “Noble young man! I suppose 
you won’t object if I shoot a cock or two for Chan? 
He won’t find them easy to hit at first.” 

“I guess that will be all right,” 

Bob admitted. He had not ex 
pected such an easy assent. It 
occurred to him that there was 
a change in Mr. Frame; a 
geniality not natural, an ex¬ 
cessive friendliness. 

He was surprised, too, to see 
the pointer in the car. In pre¬ 
vious years Mr. Frame had al¬ 
ways brought a setter named 
Pal. The setter was a good 
pheasant dog, wise enough to 
crowd the birds till they lay, 
bold enough to thread the tough 
thickets that would cut a 
pointer to pieces in half a day’s hunting, clever enough 
to know the difference between a sound bird and a 
cripple. Mr. Frame sometimes boasted that Pal had 
never lost a crippled bird. 

Bob asked Mr. Frame where Pal was. The other 
said: “He’s getting old. This is Mac. I want to break 
Mac in on pheasants. He’ll be a wonder at it, fast 
and far.” 

“Fast, is he?” 

“Like a greyhound!” 

“I don’t know,” Bob suggested. “A man tried a 
pointer, a fast pointer, down here last year. The dog 
lasted a day and a half; then he caved in and I 
heard he had to be put away. The briers cut him all 
to pieces.” 


H E drove out with them to 
the camp where they 
would lodge, and helped un¬ 
load the car. Mr. Frame in¬ 
sisted that he stop for supper. 
Bob stayed, and the talk was 
all of pheasants and of the 
next day’s hunting. Mr. Frame 
laughed at Bob’s scruples 
against killing hens. 

“I’ve hunted with Charlie 
Merritt himself,” he declared, 
“He couldn’t tell a hen from 
a cock when I shot one, 
warden or no warden.” 

“Well, that’s Charlie’s business,” Bob admitted. 
Mr. Frame had influence in Boston, so he could 
understand that Charlie might hesitate to prosecute 
the man. 

“I’ve shot them with you, too.” 

“I wasn’t a deputy warden then,” Bob reminded 
him. “I’m sorry, but I don’t want to have to come 
down on you.” 

Mr. Frame looked at him with shrewd, small eyes. 
“Don’t,” he advised. “You might want a recommenda¬ 
tion with Mr. Thomas, you know.” That was more 
like Mr. Frame’s former arrogance. He asked: “Where 
do you look to find them in the morning? We won’t 
be ready to start till eight or later.” He explained 
to Chan Ford. “Bob will have our birds located by 
then. The pheasants roost at night in swamps to 
feed in the bayberry clumps across the heath. Bob 
will go out early and listen for the cocks to crow 
when they come out of the swamp. He’ll mark them 
down for us. After that, all we have to do is go 
where he tells us, flush them out and shoot them.” 

Ford said good-humoredly: “You’ll have to kill the 
birds. I don’t expect to hit anything.” 

“Don’t count on me,” Mr. Frame warned him. “I’m 
trying out a new gun; got it specially for this trip.” 

After supper he produced the 
gun. It was English, an over- 
and-under, one of those per¬ 
fectly balanced pieces which no 
gunner can handle without a 
lively pleasure; but it was a 12- 
gauge, and Mr. Frame, to Bob’s 
knowledge, had always used a 
20. A gunner does not change 
his gauges. Here was a new 
mystery. 

When Bob came home, Kitty 
met him radiantly. “Bob, Mr. 
Thomas called up!” she cried. 
“I’m sure he’s going to appoint 
you warden. He sounded so 

friendly.” 

“Did he say so?” 

“No, but he wanted to talk to you, wants you to 
call him at nine in the morning.” She added, as 
though a little puzzled: “But he didn’t sound so 
friendly after I told him you were guiding Mr. Frame. 
I had a feeling he didn’t like that.” 

Bob grinned. “I’ll call him,” he said. Then he re¬ 
membered his own puzzlement. “Mr. Frame’s chang¬ 
ed. More friendly, and he’s brought a new dog, and a 
new gun.” 

“What’s the other man like?” 

“Seems all right. He knows Mrs. Frame, said she’d 
told him about me.” 

Turn to page 76 
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O. 6. Lassiter 
risks his shirt on 
the most daring 
farm gamble ot 
our time, an epic 
in enterprise and 
organization 


The top pictures show 
one of Lassiter’s 8 !■> 
ton plows breaking a 
strip 11 feet wide, and 
pulled by two D8s 
hitched tandem. Ccn - 
Ire picture shows B. W. 
Archer, gang foreman, 
standing in the 12-inch 


ject might have been located in the 
Sahara as far as surface water re¬ 
sources are concerned. So, after the 
road was completed, the big yellow 
Cats detached a hill from the place 
where nature left it and deposited it 
athwart the confluence of the Spirit 
River and the Burnt, impounding mil¬ 
lions of' gallons of water to form the only reserve 
of the area. Developments like these require 
money, for which no provision is made. 


O N August* 13, 1946, O. B. Las¬ 
siter, a farmer who grows grain 
extensively at Chin, in southern 
Alberta, put his John Hancock 
to a document which will father the 
most stupendous agricultural under¬ 
taking ever tackled in Canada by a 
private individual. When the work in¬ 
volved is completed he will have con¬ 
verted 140,000 acres of Peace River 
bush into crop land; he will have 
provided a flying start for 350 families 
of veterans; he will have carved out for himself a 
principality over which he may reign for seven years, 
after which it reverts to the crown. 

It is a well understood thing, outside Toronto, that 
good, raw, open prairie land, reasonably close to 
settlement, is a thing of the past. Today your settler 
of slender means must do one Of two things. He 
may betake himself to some remote locality where he 
can find a little island of open land, in the hope 
that civilization may reach him within his lifetime. 
Men who have done this are trucking grain 130 miles 
to the U.G.G. elevator at Dawson Creek, end of steel 
in the Peace River block. The settler’s other alterna¬ 
tive is to take up a piece of brush land within reach 
of transportation, in which case he can look forward 
to a lifetime of meagerly rewarded toil before he 
gets it all under cultivation. 

It is obviously wrong to condemn whole families 
to serve a life sentence of this kind when power 
machinery is available for bringing rapidly into cul¬ 
tivation bush land close to existing facilities. Better 
to break the land before settlement so that the 
incoming farmer can obtain a satisfactory income 
from the beginning—an income big enough to pro¬ 
vide him with a decent living after deducting instal¬ 
ments to pay for the initial breaking. 

How big an instalment can the settler afford to pay? 
If, instead of taking up new land, he were to rent an 
improved farm, custom would demand one-third of his 
crop for rent. Acting on this principle the Alberta 
government struck the following bargain with Lassiter. 

The government will stake out ten 10,000-acre 
blocks between t he Birch Hills and the Pe ace 
which Lassiter will'prepare for crop within a speci-~ 
fled time. The government is free to lease the land, 
or dispose of it in any other way after breaking, but 
the occupants must bind themselves for seven years 
to turn over one-third of tfye proceeds, or thirty- 
three and one-third per cent., Thirty per cent of the 
gross proceeds go to Lassiter and’ the balance, or 
three and one-third per cent to the government. At 
the end of that time if the occupants have fulfilled 
all their obligations to the satisfaction of the govern¬ 
ment, the land becomes their own. 


T HE main undertaking of land clearing has been 
tackled in the spirit that made Lassiter a 
name in southern Alberta. He was the first man 
to bring a Diesel Cat into Alberta and he has 
been a pioneer in the realm of ideas ever since. 
When I first visited his farm at Chin in 1935 he 
was farming 25 sections. Visitors to that farm this 
spring could have seen one of his D8s trailing 
eight tiller-combines to seed a 2,500-acre barley 
crop in nine days! 

Before putting a foot on the land, for Lassiter’s 
first survey of the project was from the air, O. B. 
realized that its successful development would re¬ 
quire the use of power on a scale hitherto un¬ 
known. Only the heaviest tractors built could be 
employed and new implements would have to be 
designed capable of utilizing their full power. No 
plow in existence could do the job. A new one 
would have to be brought into being which could 
plow 100 acres a day and slice, through spruce 
roots without a tremor. Similarly throughout the 
whole range of implements used. A very formid¬ 
able undertaking in these days of steel shortage 
and high manufacturing costs. 

O. B; set about assembling a fleet of Cats which 
now numbers 13 D8s and one D4, and which he 
will double as fast as opportunity presents itself. 
You don’t collect a fleet' like that by writing a 
polite letter and attaching a cheque. Lassiter 
literally scoured the world for them. Most of 
them were eventually salvaged from American 
army dumps in the Aleutian Islands—left there 
to die after a lifetime of ill usage. Some of them 
cost $4,000 to repair, and the D8s stand him at 
$13,000 apiece landed on the project. 

The plow in use spells Lassiter in every feature, 
although credit for embodying his idea goes to 
the Hoover Manufacturing Company of Edmon¬ 
ton, whose co-operation through these early 

----- months has been of the 

■ > . highest order. Its total 

'd weight is eight and a half 

■ Up H tons. Seven discs cut a 

swath up to 11 feet wide 
i jf ^ 4 and it can be put down 16 

‘ "1 inches into the ground, al- 

; , -| though the aim is to plow 

■ I M i | about a foot deep. Lassiter’s 

| experience on the flat 

1 1 ■ | Lethbridge plains led him 

B sary reserve of power. O. B. 

which can be handled in 

tor and which will be more 
flexible than the wide plows. 

one idea which enhances 
their effectiveness. Along 

Turn to page 72 


By P. M. ABEL 


seven years paying the 
provincial government 
three and one-third per 
cent of all crop pro¬ 
ceeds. After that this 
tract of land would 
settle another 60 fam¬ 
ilies. 

You can start an argu¬ 
ment anywhere between 
the Saskatchewan and 
the Mackenzie as to the 
equitability of the Las¬ 
siter contract. On the 
one hand you will be 
told that it is an unwar¬ 
ranted grant of the pub¬ 
lic domain for private 
use; that Lassiter will 
hold a petty kingdom in 
fee and retire a wealthy 
man at the end of his 
tenants’ bondage. 


VOU are more likely 
* to get that opinion 
in Edmonton. As you 
approach the scene of 
operations you will be ^B 
told that Lassiter will 
be “bust flat” before the 
contract is half finished; 
that he has failed to 
take into account the 
terrific expenses totally 
unconnected with land 
clearing which he was 
bound to incur, to say 
nothing of unforeseen 
difficulties in the main 
business of clearing and 
breaking. 

For instance, the first 10,000-acre 
block lies north of the town of 
Wanham. When Lassiter commenc¬ 
ed operations there was a road for 
only one mile north of that town. 
Between the end of that road and 
the nearest furrow on the project 
there lay five miles of trackless 
bush, including a crossing of the 
Burnt River, a yawning 300-foot 
canyon. Heavy equipment and frag¬ 
ile bunk houses had to be hauled 
out to the site, which means that a 
road had to be built entirely at Las¬ 
siter’s expense. O. B. put his whole 
crew on that job on December 3. By 
working a two-shift day of 24 hours, 
through 30 below temperatures, the 
road was completed two days before 
Christmas. 

So deep and porous is the soil in 
the Peace that the local rivers dry 
up in early summer, and of sloughs 
there is no trace. The Burnt River, 
draining a million acres, is a rib¬ 
bon of gravel by July in spite of its 
impressive gorge. The Lassiter pro- 


•yHERE is a clause in the agreement by which O. B., 
* as he is commonly known, is obliged to crop the 
land if no other occupant turns up by seeding time. 
That is all right with him for he calculates that he 
can make more net profit from a crop than the 30 per 
cent allotted to him under the contract when it is 
farmed by others. But he also knows of the land 
hunger among returned soldiers. He knows that not 
an acre of that 100,000 is likely to remain in his 
hands if it is publicly thrown open for settlement. 

The first advertisement put out by the provincial 
government for land broken under the Lassiter 
scheme confirms that view. The first block of 70 
quarter sections, or 11,200 acres, was parcelled out 
into 35 farms and returned soldiers were invited to 
apply. There were 400 applicants and the lucky ones 
had to be determined by a draw. 

O. B. reckons that if none of the land remains in 
his hands, and he has to be content with 30 per 
cent of what is produced by others, he will be in the 
red when the business is wound up. Independent 
opinion assesses the cost of clearing large portions 
of it at $75 an acre. Lassiter himself declares that 
some of it will cost very much more to clear. So a 
rider was added to the agreement whereby at pre¬ 
arranged stages in the progress of the enterprise the 
government will make available for his own use two 
10,000 acre blocks which he can continue to farm for 


Typical burned over Peace River bush with 
one of Lassiter* 8 brush cut ter s t powered by a 
D8, cutting a swath towards the camera. 
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N EW tillage implements, snapped up by farm¬ 
ers all over the West as soon as they are 
available, are designed to do a good job of 
summerfallowing, or preparation of a seed 
bed on almost any soil. Seldom, however, are they 
adjusted properly to do the best work under in¬ 
dividual soil or weed conditions. While manufac¬ 
turers do much to aid users of their machinery, a 
variety of tests has shown that many operators have 
much to learn about proper adjustment of their 
farming equipment. 

In the three prairie provinces a real need is met 
by the holding of farm machinery field days, where 
farmers can learn proper adjustment of their tillage 
machinery. The extension services of the provincial 
departments of agriculture in Alberta and in Mani¬ 
toba send out the men who make the demonstra¬ 
tions in those provinces. In Saskatchewan this work 
is directed by the Extension Department of the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

More than 40 of these field days have been held 
in Manitoba this summer. One was held in May, 36 
in June, and five in early July. According to George 
Bryce, farm mechanics specialist of the Extension 
Service, Winnipeg, the requests for field days have 
been so numerous that two circuits have been held 
for the first time. His associate, E. J. McPadden, 
with an assistant, Art Dixon, of Hamiota, has at¬ 
tended the field days scheduled for one circuit, while 
Mr. Bryce and his helper, Garnet Maynard, Dauphin, 
made the demonstrations on the other circuit. 

Harvest machinery field days were initiated last 
year, and proved very popular. The aim in these 
field days, said Mr. Bryce, is to improve knowledge 
of harvest machinery adjustment, with a view to 
ensuring relatively trouble-free harvesting. Binder, 
threshing machine, combine, and swather adjust¬ 
ments are discussed. 

A local agricultural society or crop improvement 
club, or some other agricultural group usually fosters 
the farm machinery field day. It contacts the local 
agricultural representative, who lets the extension 
department know how many field days are wanted 
in his territory. If there is no agricultural representa¬ 
tive in the district, the sponsoring organization 
writes direct to the extension department at the 
legislative buildings, in Winnipeg. 


a large crowd, or wind interference. Usually we fence 
off the machine being demonstrated, so everyone 
can see.” 

At the demonstrations the principles of hitching 
of all types of tillage machines are emphasized, with 
a view to decreasing draft and improving the quality 
of tillage, Mr. Bryce explained. A dynamometer, 
which tests the number of pounds pull exerted by 
each machine, is standard equipment taken on these 
trips. Tests made before and after adjustment give 
some indication of the reduced power required when 
hitches conform to scientific principles. 

C HOICE of machinery to be used at the demonstra¬ 
tions, and type of soil in which the tests will be 
made are left to the discretion of the sponsors. If it 
is a big grain growing district where one-ways are 
popular, as many as five or six of these may be in 


In the age of power equipment 
correct adjustment means econ¬ 
omy and better work 


the field, and perhaps one moldboard plow—or per¬ 
haps none at all. In outlying districts, on the other 
hand, all the plows may be of the moldboard type, 
although there always is some interest in one-ways, 
even in these areas. No horses nor machinery de¬ 
signed for horse operation were at ahy field day this 
year or last. 

In a district where a good deal of haying is done, 
adjustments of the mower are discussed, and one or 
two of these implements are on hand for demonstra¬ 
tion purposes. Many farmers in such areas have a 
good many questions to ask about new haying 
methods. 


“The most frequent adjustment we find it neces¬ 
sary to make,” Mr. Bryce said, “is to get a straight 
line pull from the centre of pull of the machine to 
the centre of pull of the tractor. Improper adjust¬ 
ment causes excessive draft, and because the im¬ 
plement cannot run straight an imperfect tillage 
job is done.” 

Another cause of unsatisfactory operation fre¬ 
quently found, particularly in the case of one¬ 
way discs, is incorrect angle of wheel travel. Some¬ 
times the furrow wheel is on the wrong way. When 
seeding with a drill box on the one-way this may be 
permissible, but even here it is more satisfactory to 
equip the wheel with an extension. 

There also is a common fault in the adjustment of 
a one-way which sets the angle of the rear wheel. 
This adjustment is made on most of these imple¬ 
ments by setting the set screw against the rear axle. 
As years go by, wear gradually causes the rear wheel 
to move out of place. If it is not re-set the tendency 
is for the machine to go out of adjustment. 

“The dynamometer tests at these field days bring 
out many interesting facts,” Mr. Bryce declared. “For 
example, they show that the one-way is a cheaper 
method of turning soil than the moldboard plow. 
This is chiefly due to its rolling action, contrasted 
to the sliding action of the moldboard. 

“The tests show that rubber tires reduce the draft 
of tillage implements about 20 per cent, as compared 
with steel wheels. Shallow tillage requires much less 
draft than deep cultivation, and the draft in heavy 
soils is considerably greater than in light soils. Trac¬ 
tors equipped with rubber develop about 15 to 25 
per cent more horsepower for transmission to the 
drawbar, compared with the same tractor with steel 
wheels.” 

'TRACTOR slippage tests usually form a part of 
4 these field days. They are helpful in ascertaining 
whether or not the tractor is delivering its power to 
the best advantage. Because these slippage tests are 
so easily made,*every power farmer is encouraged to 
make frequent use of them in his own fields. 

In conducting the test an easily distinguishable 
mark is made on the rear tire (or steel rim) of the 
tractor. Without pulling a load it is set in motion at 
working speed. As the wheel turns, a mark on the 





1 


about 250, and at Grandview, 300. At Ashville 125 


were on hand. We use a loud speaker when there is 


By J. T. EWING 


ground indicates where the mark on the tire or 
wheel came nearest the soil. Five revolutions of the 
tractor wheel then are counted, and a second mark 
Turn to page 24 


“Usually 80 or more persons attend the field days,” 
Mr. Bryce said. “At Hamiota this year there were 


Combinations of implements such 
as shown at the top of the page re¬ 
quire special attention to draft. 
The big disker , shown below must 
be accurately aligned. 
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f CROPS 1 
FROM CACTUS 
LAND 


How one farm, on submarginal, blow' 
out soil, produces good crops 
k with little rainfall A 


corner stone of hope and of practice 
toy our universities and departments of 
agriculture for many years. Indeed, it 
was on this basis exactly that the Do¬ 
minion Experimental Farms Service has 
founded its widespread system of il¬ 
lustration stations. 

T HESE and similar thoughts have 
been ^running through my mind ever 
since I visited'.one' of these Dominion 
Illustration Stations, operated by Levee 
Bros., just north of 'Badville in Sas¬ 
katchewan. My attention had been 
called, to this, farm, -some time before, 
principally because 1 of the operators’ 
success and it was only after my ar¬ 
rival that I discovered it was a Do¬ 
minion Illustration Station. Mr. Glenn 
Levee, with whom I spent several very 
profitable hours, would have an assured 
place in that imaginary community of 
successful farmers to which reference 
has been made. 

Left fatherless at the age of 13, he 
grew up with only a limited education— 
an unfortunate circumstance which he 
informed me had stopped his progress 
on at least three occasions during his 


I T is an interesting speculation to wonder what 
kind of community would result if a hundred of 
the best farmers in the three prairie provinces 
were located together in a separate community. 
What kind of community would it be? What kind 


lifetime—and for a number of years, until about 
1924, continued 'to fill a place working on the farm 
with his stepfather. About this time he felt the urge 
which comes to every young man of ambition, to get 
out on his own, and bought the half-section of land 


of schools and churches would result? 


lying east of the home half. What is worth noting is 


Assuming that such a community would be more 
prosperous than others, would it be a co-operative 
community in the sense that it would develop a com¬ 
munity spirit? Would land values be higher by reason 
of better farming? Would farm life be more attractive? 
. . . farm production more diversified? . . . hours of 
work shortened? . . . roads improved, or weeds 
brought under control? Would children go longer to 
school, or farm buildings be painted and modern¬ 
ized? How many of these farms would raise purebred 
livestock or grow registered seed, or be protected by 
good shelterbelts and have well-cared-for fruit and 


that he bought it at a tax sale for $1,200, knowing 
that it had once sold for $6,000 and had been aban¬ 
doned after about 10 years’ operation. What is es¬ 
pecially worth noting, is that this was “blowout” soil 
(about which more later). It is sufficient to say here 
that the soil would have very little to commend it to 
a farmer on the Regina plains, or any other good 
farming district in any of the three prairie prov¬ 
inces. I feel quite safe in saying too, that it is seldom 
farmed successfully, and only rarely as successfully 
as Glen Levee has learned to farm it. 

The time came when Levee Bros, took over the 


vegetable gardens? 


quarter, this year seeded to Rescue wheat, and im¬ 
mediately next to it he showed me unbroken “blowout” 
cactus-covered prairie of exactly the same kind. The 
gist of the matter is that on this sub-marginal land 
Mr. Levee has taken off as much as 100 bushels of 
oats per acre, 70 bushels of barley, and 52 bushels of 
wheat. Off the quarter during the last seven years 
he has harvested a combined total of more than 19,- 
000 bushels of grain, including wheat, oats and bar¬ 
ley, and off the half section which he himself orig¬ 
inally bought, he has taken off in six years (it was all 
fallowed one year) more than 38,000 bushels of grain. 

Now this is impressive enough, but an average of 
20.1 bushels of grain per acre for each acre of three 
quarter-sections for six and seven-year periods, must 
have been secured by some unusually successful 
methods on sub-marginal land of this kind. It may 
be argued that western Canada has just enjoyed a 
period of good crop years, and that this yield may 
not be so remarkable after all. Nevertheless, I do 
npt mind hazarding a guess that Mr. Levee is prob¬ 
ably able to produce, bushel for bushel, based on the 
amount of precipitation between April 15 and July 
15 each year, at least the equivalent of Ithe amount 
produced by anyone else on similar soil in western 
Canada. 

J am not able to complete the following illustration 
■“ for lack of the 1946 precipitation figure, but it is 
sufficiently complete to illustrate my point. Mr. 
Levee told me that in August, 1944, the rainfall was 
6.08 inches. There was no further rain all that fall. 
Winter snow is variable, but generally not very heavy. 
In 1945, the amount of rainfall between April 15 and 
July 15 was 2.5 inches or less. (The average for this 
period over a long number of years is 5.51 inches at 
Radville). For the same period in 1947, rainfall had 
amounted to 4.47 inches. Even allowing for average 
rainfall in 1946 (the figure I do not have) no one can 
argue that the total precipitation since, and includ¬ 
ing August, 1944, has been heavy, or even good. 
Nevertheless, in 1945, Levee Bros, had a crop of 35 
bushels per acre. In 1946 the crop was 30 bushels 
per acre. The 1947 crop was, of course, not yet 
harvested. When I saw it, it had been shrivelled 
by hot weather, including three days of intense heat, 
and there was more to follow after I left. “If we 
could only nave secured one 



The answer to some 
of these questions, of 
course, would depend on 
where the community 
was located, and the 
answer to some of the 
others on whether or not 
an outstanding farmer 
is, or is not, as a rule, 
an individualist. Per¬ 
sonally, I am certain of 
only two answers. First, 
that these outstanding 
farmers would soon find 
the type of farming best 
adapted to the district, 
and promptly conform 
to it; and second, that 
even if located in the 
drought area, the com¬ 
munity would either be 
reasonably prosperous, 
or it would dissolve and 
go somewhere else. 

Some of these men 
would have very little 
education, and most of 
them would regret the 
fact. By no means all 
would be Canadian born 
—probably a relatively 
small percentage. The 
remainder would in¬ 
clude quite a number 
American 


more inch of rain to bring 
the precipitation up to the av¬ 
erage, it would have made a 
big difference in this crop,” 
said Mr. Levee. The stand was 
there, but the heads could not 
fill for lack of that additional 
moisture to bring the crop 
through. 

In any case, the production 
from this well-managed, blow¬ 
out, sub-marginal soil has 
been remarkable, especially in 
the face of small water sup¬ 
ply. I asked Mr. Levee how he 
did it, and I am not sure that 
he was satisfied with his reply. 
I am not even sure that he 
knows exactly. His soil is not 
Turn to page< 58 

Top : Vnbroheri,' caeTus-ridden, 
blowout soil, lying immediately next 
dojthequaxjter-section mentioned in 
the article. 

Bottom: G. R. Levee examines his 
cGS&hfte* la spell o{ extreme heat. 


who were 

ber from England, Scot- 
land or Wales, and the 

occasional one from central Europe. The majority 
would be around 50 years of age, and their individual 
farms would be larger than the average. 

Well, day-dreaming is of little use. But I have 
sometimes thought what a pity it is that the methods 
of the more successful farmers cannot be, or are not, 
more freely copied by the majority. The development 
of a fully productive, prosperous agriculture should 
be one of the principal projects of the people of any 
country; and it is reasonable to believe that the put¬ 
ting into practice, by a farm operator, of methods 
found most successful by outstanding farmers, should 
be one of the best ways of bringing this about. This 
point is not original with me, because it has been the 


[Guide photos. 

home farm, the exact date of which I 
do not recall. In any case, it was in 
1924, also, that J. G. Taggart, then 
superintendent of the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Station at Swift Current, 
selected a quarter lying immediately 
across the highway from the home 
farm, as an extreme example of “blow¬ 
out” soil. Perhaps it was at this time 
that the Levee farm was made a Do¬ 
minion Illustration Station, now under 
the supervision of the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Farm at Indian Head. At 
any rate, Mr. Levee took me around the 
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ster with the brown eyes and the 
heavy, black forelock. It was the 
scent of Pete! 

Jewel raised her head as if she 
had received new life. A wild nicker 
of recognition burst from her. 
Every mare and the stallion, too, 
turned and looked. 

Something off there in the white¬ 
ness! A huge, bulky shape standing, 
a little timid, a little humble in the 
presence of the stallion as every 
gelded creature must be timid and 
humble in the presence of the un- 


T HUNDERHEAD brought 
his band back across the 
plains, heading for shelter 
from the blizzard in the 
strange tortured hill formations 
of the Buttes. 


Spring comes in the 
grasslands and Carey 
returns to Goose Bar 


sometimes ahead, leading them, altered male. Jewel fled toward him and in spite of 

sometimes behind, driving his knowledge of the danger an answering whinny 

them. To Jewel he was as rumbled up out of his deep throat, 

much a part of the horror as Jewel reached him and flung herself against him. 
the cold. She veered away They pressed their faces together, their nostrils 

from him when he was near touched and clung. Pete’s deep, tender rumblings 


Thunderhead’s band now her. She had several sore spots continued, 

numbered fourteen. There were ranch for 3 visit in her haunches that would be At that moment the stallion fell upon him, reared 

ten mares and three colts aged bleeding now were it not that and pawed him, bit him, and whirled to lash out with 

two or three months. The colts they were frozen. Occasionally his murderous heels. But Pete was not there to re¬ 
belonged to three of the mares she felt that the stallion was ceive the blow. He had faded off into the impenetrable 

he had brought from the valley with him, a bay and the whole trouble. If she could only get away from whiteness. Not a sound—not a rumble more came 
a sorrel and the large black mare Ken had named him and these mares all the other troubles would from him. Jewel felt a vicious nip on her withers 
Hagar. vanish too and she might find herself in the pad- a nd fled back to the mares. They presented their 

These mares had also had yearlings, but when the ded crate warm and snug again with Collins’ fam- haunches and kicked her out of the herd, 

new foals came Thunderhead had driven the yearlings iliar voice coming to her, his firm, accustomed hands Again she found her cold and lonely place on the 

out of the band. smoothing her neck, tying the bag of oats on her outside and took her stand there. 

It is the common law of horsedom that when a head, petting her while the stream of delicious heat 
mare drops a foal the yearling running at her side and strength poured down her gullet and gradually * half hour passed. Then again that warm, friendly 

must be banished. One is enough for her to nurse filled her with new life. Yes escape! That was what smell of Pete! Again the irrepressible nicker burst 

and care for. The stallion sees to it and drives them she wanted! More than once, with this idea, she from her and she dashed off to meet him. Again the 
away. At first they try desperately to get back and broke away from the herd and dashed off at stallion pursued. But this time Pete waited only for 
the struggle continues for days. They cannot conceive an angle. But fast as she was, Thunderhead was one touch of his nostrils to hers, one deep whinny— 
of life, separated from their dams. Eventually, bitten faster, and in a moment she would be screaming with a promise not to desert her—then whirled and 
and bleeding and scarred, they accept their first seri- terror of the white monster behind her who drove pounded away, his great hoofs shaking the earth, 
ous defeat and stand at a distance in woe-begone his cruel teeth into her rump. More sore places now. Jewel went meekly back to her place and Thun- 
postures with heads hanging, eyes turned wistfully More even than his teeth she feared himself and derhead returned to his frantic chopping of the buf- 
back toward the herd. But soon comes consolation, for would swing away from him and find then that he falo grass with his thick, white teeth, feeding vor- 
they band together in their affliction. Often per- had calculated on that, and that she was once again aciously, needing the nourishment and heat that 
manent attachments are formed. They learn a new in the band of mares, going along obediently with comes from it to maintain his strength and vigilance 
and independent way of life, find their own food and them. But there was no peace for her with the mares and the fire of his stallion-kingliness, 
shelter, and glorious fun begins. either. One and all of them bit at her, shouldered The next time Jewel smelled Pete she did not 

But Hagar’s yearling, who was the Albino’s only her, swung their haunches and kicked her. whinny nor run out to him. She raised her head and 

white colt, could not adjust himself to this fate. There So she ran out to one side of the band and gal- looked through the driving snow to that spot of 
must have been in him, together with his white coat loped there alone. . . looming darkness. He came nearer but not too near, 

and his magnificent conformation, the same stub- Jenny was being hazed, too. and warily, casually, as it were, began to paw the 


bornness and wilfulness that had characterized his 
sire. Thunderhead had driven him away with the 
other yearlings, but he returned and clung to the 
mares as close as he dared, half a mile or so away. 
So he truly deserved the name Ken had given him, 
Ishmael, driven out of his own band and yet without 
the companionship of any other. Now and then 
Thunderhead made a sortie to drive him farther off 
and, if he could catch up with him, punish him for 
his presumption. Then would Ishmael’s long slim 
white legs—as strong as Thunderhead’s own—take 
him floating off over the prairie to a safer distance, 
and Thunderhead would return to his duties. 

Thunderhead’s lead mare was a dry, a rangy black 
named Lady Godiva who had once belonged to the 
owner of the Steamboat Springs daily paper. 

There were the two handsome brown Morgan mares 
which Thunderhead had stolen from Jeff Stevens. 
These were also dry. There was a pair of beautiful 
two-year-olds, stolen from who knows where, not 
fully grown, one a pale honey color, one a warm 
russet, quite chunky. Evidently they had Palomino 
blood in them. These would have their first foals 
the following spring. 

There was Jenny, Daley’s mare. 

And there was Jewel. 

Jewel alone of all the band had no warm coat of 
fur. Her hair was short, close, glossy from much grain¬ 
ing, and her hide was thin. She had never experi¬ 
enced snow, let alone a blizzard. All her winter nights 
had been spent in her comfortable box stall in the 
Beckwith stables. During the mild spring and surp- 
mer and fall nights she had browsed and drowsed in 
one of the small fenced pastures. She had never had 
to fight against a stiff wind. Now she was beaten 
upon by a blinding white blizzard that bewildered 
her, burned her eyes, and struck its fingers of ice 
into the very marrow of her bones. 

A LREADY, within her, the supematurally intelli¬ 
gent mechanism of her body was hastening to 
repair the deficiency. The signals had been given. But 
it took a little time. In a week the lengthening hair 
would be visible. Meanwhile, she was an object of 
half-frozen misery if she ceased moving even for a 
moment. 

But Thunderhead kept them all moving. He was 


jkJEWCOMERS in a band of horses are always per- 
secuted exactly like the new children at school. 
The newcomer has to prove himself and win his way. 
At last he is accepted. Jewel and Jenny were “new 
girls.” 

The three foals ran close under the sides of their 
dams, as well able, in spite of the short time they had 
been on the earth, to bear up under the cold and wind 
as their dams; perhaps better, because the mares 
had to rustle for their feed. A colt need only to thrust 
its nose under its dam’s belly if she should pause for 
so much as a half-minute. Moreover, food came 
warmed exactly to the colt’s needs, whereas the mare 
had to paw up the snow and eat the 


grass and nose beneath it for food. 

He did not fool Thunderhead. The stallion’s ears 
were flattened even though his head still hung low 
over the grass and he continued to eat, but he was 
alert to every move Pete made. Then his ears re¬ 
laxed. He gave over being concerned and concen¬ 
trated on his feeding. 

Jewel too began to paw the grass and nose under¬ 
neath it for food. Her grazing brought her nearer to 
Pete. He stood in an unsheltered place taking the 
full force of the wind and snow. Step by step she 
approached him, at last ceased any pretense of graz¬ 
ing, moved close and placed herself against his 
towering bulk as a colt is close under its mother’s 
side. She felt the heat of his great 


dry cold grass beneath it. body and was comforted. He did not 

Long icicles hung from their nos- / waver, but stood staunchly, the bliz- 

trils and lips, their bodies were en- uU zard beating upon his windward side 

crusted with white, only the manes J and coating it with ice. 


and tails were dark. These, moving k 4 A DV _| ADA The snow with which Jewel was 

constantly in the wind, were kept lVl/\K/ n/\K/\ encrusted was gradually melted and 

free from snow. dripped off. The heat from the geld- 

Suddenly the wind seemed to ing’s body penetrated her own. It 

drop. Thunderhead slackened speed, Illustrated by was delicious slle was safe . S he 

the band stopped running and CLARENCE TILLENIUS began to drowse, 
stood grouped in the lee of a high Crown Jewel might not have sur- 

ridge of ground, one of the Buttes. Here was shelter, vived that first blizzard had it not been for Pete. In 


This was what Thunderhead had been leading them 
to. The colts immediately began to nurse. The mares 
were thirsty and ate snow. Thunderhead himself paw¬ 
ed the snow and disclosed, under the cliff, a good- 


all the storms of the hard winter which she spent 
with Thunderhead’s band on the plains between the 
Buttes and the Snowy Range, Pete was her pro¬ 
tector. 


sized patch of green buffalo grass, sub-irrigated. The 
mares crowded to it and ate ravenously. Jewel tried 
to do the same, but the mares kicked her out. Fright¬ 
ened and forlorn she moved to a safer distance and 
stood there, taut and humped in the icy wind and 
snow that curled over the peak of the ridge and just 
caught her where she was. But she dared not return. 
To freeze was better than to be kicked and bitten. 

The night wore on. Vitality died down in Jewel. 
Her legs did not hold her up very well but seemed 
to bend. Her head hung very low. 

The scent came to her on one of the currents of 
wind that whirled around the ridge. It was a warm 
scent, a horse scent, and a friendly scent. Oh, bet¬ 
ter than that! It was the scent of a champion, a 
refuge, a god! It was the big Clyde, the gentle mon- 


As soon as the first blizzard had ended and also 
the terrible ground blizzard which followed it, Thun¬ 
derhead led them south into the open. Here, ground 
would be bare of snow because of the wind which 
incessantly swept it. There would be grass, dry and 
brown but extremely nourishing. There would be 
shelter enough and water enough in the little draws 
and depressions of the plains. 

Elk and antelope and deer were on these plains for 
the same reason. Jewel was a comical picture of sur¬ 
prise when she first lifted her head from her grazing 
and saw, not very far off, a group of these strangely 
shaped animals sharing her pasture. But it soon came 
to be a natural and a pleasant thing. Occasionally, 
moved by irrepressible curiosity, she approached 
them tentatively. Sometimes, equally curious, they 
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would come hesitantly to meet her and stand at a 
little distance, staring, stamp a hoof nervously, whirl 
away, run for a few seconds, then calm down and be¬ 
gin grazing again. 

Sometimes the deer and horses grazed together, 
paying no attention to each other. 

On winter days of true Wyoming gloriousness, when 
the sun, in a cloudless sky of deepest blue, blazed 
down through crystal air and poured its heat and 
energy into the horses like charges of electricity, 
Jewel was almost bereft of her senses with excite¬ 
ment and happiness. Nothing like this had ever been 
known by her before. She frolicked like a yearling. 
She bucked and frisked and tossed her head, stood 
on her hind legs and pawed at nothing. 

The little group of yearlings a few miles away 
could easily be seen through the clear air. Jewel went 
flying off to make friends with them. Thunderhead, 
without even lifting his head kept an eye on all 
they did. Jewel returned. She always returned now. 
She had learned her lessons and got no more bites 
in her haunches. She no longer feared Thunder- 
head except for a seemly attention to his wishes. 
Once she found herself grazing close beside him. 
They moved slowly, almost keeping step, their sharp 
teeth jerking left, then right, another step, and with 
a full mouth, the stallion raised his head high tossing 
his eyes in a wide circle, a glance which took in 
every moving thing within a radius of many miles. 
All’s well —and he lowered his head and again went 
step by step along with Jewel, their muzzles almost 
touching. He was not greedy. He willingly left her 
the good tuft of grass they were approaching. She 
came to feel a confidence in him. She knew that 
when he watched and stood guard, he stood guard 
for the whole herd. 


OUT Pete was her true friend. He never entered 
" the herd but accompanied it wherever it went, 
remaining always at the respectful distance of a few 
hundred yards. Most of the time Jewel was with 
him. Thunderhead had now accepted this friendship. 
In wintertime, when the mares are with foal, there 
is not so much to fear from an intruder. Besides, 
Pete was a gelding and not young, either. It is the 
young stallions a herd leader fears. 

So the formation of horses was like a constellation. 
Thunderhead the central sun with the mares his 
close satellites. Pete and Jewel moving on an outer 
circle, Ishmael all alone on another ring, the yearlings 
on the farthest ring of all. 

Still farther, but out of sight of this band, were 
other groups of horses, many of them the inbred 
small “wild” horses which are to be found in all the 
mountain states. But the centrifugal force emanat¬ 
ing from Thunderhead and binding his constellation 
together did not reach to these others and they 
ranged free of his control. 

Jewel was acquiring greater strength and health 
than she had ever had before. Her lungs deepened 
and gained in power. She grew taller, longer-legged. 
The luxuriant growth of her mane and tail and her 
thick fur made her look, at first glance, like a wild 
horse of the plains, but at second glance, there was 
that superb head of an English thoroughbred, the 
fine sensitive ears, and four most perfect black legs. 
The only white mark upon her was the diamond and 
pendant upon her forehead. 

The winter was long. The mares grew thin, their 
bellies were low, there was a sag in their backbones. 

The storms continued with lengthening periods of 


i4s Ken watched, a grey wave of sheep 
seemed to spill over the distant hill . 
He turned and rode slowly towards 
them . 




good grazing weather between. Sometimes there was 
a day when the air was balmy. 

As spring approached the snow melted quickly 
after storms. 

Thunderhead changed his pasture constantly. He 
was approaching the foothills of the Snowy Range, 
country that was new to him. He investigated every 
rock, every hill, every little hollow, really surveying 
the land like an engineer, so that when he was lead¬ 
ing his band, either for food or safety, he knew 
where to take them. If they had to be concealed, he 
knew draws in which they could be invisible to any¬ 
thing moving on the plains. He spotted each rise 
where he could stand and see the country for miles 
around. Wherever he went, his entire constellation 
went with him until one day when Jewel, looking for 
the yearlings, could not see them. They had drifted 
away to a farther range. The bond between them and 
the mother-herd was cut. But Ishmael, now a mag¬ 
nificent two-year-old, still clung to his orbit, still 
stood at night with his head turned and his ears 
pricked toward Thunderhead’s band. Thunderhead 
eyed him with increasing disfavor. This could not 
be tolerated much longer. But Ishmael was fast on 
his feet, and Thunderhead knew it. 

With the approach of spring, Thunderhead’s 
temper became short. Stallions would soon be roam¬ 
ing. Spring would put wanderlust into their feet. 
They would be looking for mares. 

CEX was awakening in him and brought its char- 
acteristic restlessness, pugnaciousness, suspicious¬ 
ness, flaring temper. It was as if through the sexless 
wintertime, he had enjoyed a period of peace, his 
care of his herd having a quality of father-love and 
protection. Now he watched ceaselessly for rivals, 
for the scent of a mare to be found and bred and 
appropriated, for someone to pick a fight with. 

He trotted around his mares, erect from his 
springy hoofs to his high, sharply pricked ears and 
uplifted tail. Savagely he drove the colts out of 
his herd. These were yearlings now. The forlorn 
youngsters went through the usual period of agony 
before they accepted defeat and formed their own 
little band a few miles from the mother-herd. 

For hours at a time, Thunderhead stood in his 
high point of vantage, looking for trouble. No chal¬ 
lenger came, but there was still Ishmael. 

One day Thunderhead’s anger crystalized. He shot 
out of the herd, a bolt of fury aimed at the white 
two-year-old. This time he would have his way and 
punish the youngster so he would never return. But 


Ishmael knew beforehand just what was coming and 
was off and a mile away before Thunderhead had 
reached the spot where he had been. 

From that day on Ishmael no longer clung close 
to the mother-herd but neither did he join the band 
of his fellows, nor any other band. He found a new 
range for himself, a range which had a high peak 
from which he could see Thunderhead’s band of 
mares. If the wind were right, he could smell them; 
now and then, he could get the whiff, or at least 
the sense, of his dam. This was all of life for him. 
Here he was safe from Thunderhead, could watch, 
move as they moved, keep his distance, yet have 
them within sight. 

r ERE came a day when Thunderhead, inces¬ 
santly on the lookout and sniffing the messages 
brought on the wind, got notice of some mares in 
neighborhood, one newly foaled, open. He left his 
band and trotted away, his high-held muzzle undu¬ 
lating from side to side, playing with the scent, feel¬ 
ing it bathe his sensitive nostrils. His tail plumed, 
his feet stepped high. 

When he returned with two mares, one with a foal 
at foot, Hagar had vanished. Well he knew what had 
happened. In his absence, Ishmael had swooped 
down on the herd and stolen his mother. Thunder¬ 
head’s nose made a careful survey of Ishmael’s hoof 
prints and of Hagar’s. He pawed at these. Furious 
snorts rippled from his nostrils. He came upon a pile 
of dung. It still smoked. Thunderhead moved a step 
or two forward and covered it with his own. Then, 
following the scent with his nose, he went in pursuit. 

When he came upon them he went first for the 
mare. A few vicious chops separated her from her 
son and turned her backward. Then Thunderhead 
snorted his challenge to Ishmael. Ishmael stood up 
to him and faced him bravely, twenty feet or so 
away. Thunderhead pawed the earth, raking up 
clouds of dust. Ishmael did the same. His proud 
young chest lifted, his chin was dragged back and in, 
he seemed to swell. He had never fought before. 
Thunderhead lifted a foot and took a step forward, 
Ishmael did likewise. They neared each other slowly, 
deliberately, the breath coming loudly through the 
flaring nostrils of their drawn-in muzzles. 

Turn to page 38 
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Reconstruction 

The re-establishment of world trade after a 
global war is proving to be a matter of almost 
insuperable difficulty. Production is the key to 
trade. Many billions in loans and relief must 
continue to be poured into Europe, because the 
machinery of production, both agricultural and 
industrial, has been shattered by the war. Most 
European countries have been unable to balance 
imports with exports. For world trade to be 
resumed on a healthy, constructive basis, na¬ 
tions must be able to produce surpluses for sale, 
in order that these may be sold in world markets 
to pay for goods imported. 

Today only a few countries are in a position 
to sell more than they need to buy. Of these, the 
wealthiest, largest and most industrialized is the 
United States. With a national income now run¬ 
ning at the rate of 200 billion dollars per year, 
she is capable of producing enormously and has 
learned how to utilize her great capacity with a 
marvellous degree of efficiency. In this post-war 
period she sits astride the trade of the world 
like a colossus, with exports which, in 1947, will 
crowd the 20 billion dollar mark. 

Unfortunately, European and other countries 
will not be able, in return, to sell to the United 
States goods worth more than seven or eight 
billion dollars. Consequently, the United States 
will be faced with a surplus of exports over im¬ 
ports, of about one billion dollars a month. Her 
customer countries must somehow find this 
amount of dollars, as long as they continue to 
buy from the United States at the present rate. 
How this is to be done is a world problem of the 
first magnitude. 

Collectively, these countries have assets in 
dollars, gold and investments in the United 
States, sufficient, if they were all cashed in, to 
pay a billion dollars per month for perhaps an¬ 
other year and a half. These various assets, how¬ 
ever, are not proportionately distributed among 
the countries needing them; and in any event, 
the complete liquidation of all such assets would 
make a future world dollar crisis not only in¬ 
evitable, but so serious as to completely paralyze 
world trade. Such an event would create a 
serious depression in the United States itself, 
v/hich wants normal exports of at least ten 
billion dollars per year. It would, at the same 
time, initiate a world collapse from which 
Europe might never recover. It would almost 
certainly breed another war, which might well 
be the war to end all wars. 

This, then; is what is in the minds of the 
planners at Washington, who propose to aid 
foreign countries to the tune of perhaps 20 
billion dollars. Aid will be by loans or gifts, in 
order that needy nations may regain their eco¬ 
nomic feet in sufficient time after World War II, 
to forestall a third world war, and permit the 
United Nations to organize a lasting peace. 
Whether called the Truman, or the Marshall 
Plan, it is an idea that will have wide appeal 
outside the United States. Congress may not 
approve of the entire scheme, but there can be 
little doubt that some constructive step in this 
direction must be taken shortly. 


The Plight of Britain 

Though never invaded in the war, Britain was 
bombed mercilessly. Nearly three-quarters of 
her total manpower was diverted from peace¬ 
time production to the war effort. For six long 
years she stood the strain, playing her full part 
wherever needed, and willing host to every free 
government of every war-torn European 
country. 

When the shooting stopped and the war came 
to an end, Britain emerged greatly weakened 
financially. Her export trade, the very essence 
of her existence, had been cut by 71 per cent 
from the 1938 level. Such was the state of Europe 
that immediate relief was vitally necessary. In 
addition to contributing more than $500 million 
to UNRRA, Britain reduced her own stocks of 
food and feed by 2.5 million tons. In July, 1946, 
she began to ration bread and flour, which had 
not been found necessary during the war. She 
has maintained more than a million men under 
arms; and extended credits to European coun¬ 
tries to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Britain took over the most difficult area 
of Germany, a costly responsibility involving 
the welfare of the 21 million population and 
two million displaced persons. Exclusive of the 
cost of the army of occupation, the occupation 
of Germany and Austria in 1946 cost her $320 
million dollars. 

Britain has, to a substantial degree, sacrificed 
her own production in the interests of humanity 
and consequently missed an unexampled op¬ 
portunity for the recovery of her export indus¬ 
tries. Now her affairs have reached a condition 
of crisis, hastened by an agricultural disaster 
which affected the harvests of 1946 and 1947. 
She is again compelled to purchase more than 
$500 million worth of imported foodstuffs. 

To regain her former standard of living 
Britain needs 75 per cent more exports than in 
1938. Today they are about equal to 1938. She 
gets over 40 per cent of her imports from North 
and South America, but the Western Hemis¬ 
phere takes only 14 per cent of her exports. She 
needs dollars badly, and her favorable balance 
of trade with Europe is not convertible into 
dollars. Last year she asked the United States 
for a loan of five billion dollars and got 75 per 
cent of what she requested. Canada also lent 
her 1% billion. Both loans were calculated to 
last her until 1950, by which time it was hoped 
her trade and industries would be rehabilitated. 
The events of the last year have compelled 
Britain to draw heavily on both the United 
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States and Canadian loans; and the former may 
be completely exhausted by the end of this year. 
It is even now tentatively committed. She does 
not want to ask for another loan, and if she 
did, the year of a presidential election would be 
a bad time to do so. 

Canada is now the third trading nation of 
the world. We are a country of vast area, with 
more than 12 million people and a net national 
debt of 13 billion dollars. Britain is a small 
island, with 45 million people and a debt of 103 
billion dollars. Canada was neither invaded nor 
bombed in the war. We took no advantage of 
lend-lease and were able to make a magnificent 
contribution from our own resources. Britain 
was dependent on outside assistance for food, 
lend-lease and money. 

For every reason, humanitarian, political and 
economic, Canada should stand ready to help 
Britain in her hour of trial. She is our closest 
relative, our most important market, and for a 
long period she was our protector in world 
affairs. Aside from all this, to use the famous 
words of Litvinoff, “Peace is indivisible.” When 
and if Britain needs a further loan for her own 
delayed rehabilitation, let her come to us freely 
and confidently, with assurance of our assist¬ 
ance to the limit of our ability. 


Embarrassing to Friends 

There is a fairly large number of sincere and 
loyal Canadian citizens who have consistently 
counseled tolerance and patience with Russia as 
the only road to peace. Recent Russian moves 
in the Balkans should satisfy this group, if 
nothing else has, that the Soviet government 
has long since passed the bounds of purely de¬ 
fensive action in the realm of foreign affairs. 

There has been a clear expression of opinion 
on the nature of the disturbances in Greece. By 
a vote of nine to two the Security Council found 
that her northern neighbors, all dominated by 
the Kremlin, had aided and abetted guerilla 
operations against established order on Greek 
soil. The same vote of the Security Council de¬ 
cided that a UN commission should be posted at 
the border to keep the peace. But this obviously 
necessary plan of action was defeated by 
Russia’s exercise of the veto. 

By this action the Russian government stands 
revealed in its true colors. Peter the Great has 
triumphed over Karl Marx. The revolution 
which was to have elevated the status of the 
submerged masses of Russia has placed in office 
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a power group which makes foreign adventure 
its first concern. The aim of economic advance¬ 
ment has become a poor second to unashamed 
nationalistic aggression. The exponents of fur¬ 
ther appeasement for Russia are finding the 
ground crumbling under their feet. The con¬ 
fessed Communists abroad will have an in¬ 
creasingly difficult job to persuade people of 
other countries that they are the heralds of a 
happier social and economic order. They stand 
out for what they are, agents of a designing 
foreign power. 


Hog Delivery Premium 

Elsewhere in this issue, reference is made to a 
brief presented to the Government of Alberta 
by the Alberta Federation of Agriculture, the 
United Farmers of Alberta, the Alberta Farmers’ 
Union and the Alberta Livestock Co-operative. 
These organizations are disturbed by the serious 
decline in Alberta hog marketings which has 
occurred since the peak year of 1944. They have 
asked the Provincial Government for a premium 
of two dollars per hog on all Grade A and B 
hogs marketed in the Province during the four 
months June to September, inclusive. The fur¬ 
ther suggestion was made that the cost of such 
a premium, estimated on the basis of 1945 mar¬ 
ketings to amount to $696,000, be borne equally 
by the government and the producers. The share 
of the producers would approximate one-sixth 
of a cent per pound, dressed weight, on all hogs 
marketed between October first and May thir¬ 
tieth, the period of heaviest marketings. 

The Alberta farm organizations hold that 
marketings in 1941 and 1945, each of these years 
approximating 1,950,000 hogs, are fair marks to 
shoot at. They represent about a million fewer 
hogs than were marketed in the peak year, but 
700,000 more than were marketed in 1946 when 
the number fell to 1,250,602, a decline of 59 per 
cent from the peak. It is believed that the most 
serious decline has occurred in winter farrow- 
ings; and that this fact, taken in conjunction 
with the necessity for regular shipments to the 
British market, and the importance of hog pro¬ 
duction in the development of a sound and per¬ 
manent agriculture in the Province, fully justi¬ 
fies the request. 

In assessing this or any other similar proposal, 
it is essential that three considerations be borne 
in mind. The first is that subsidies, as such, are 
not generally desirable, and that farm organiza¬ 
tions have been opposed to them in principle. 
Second is the role of price, since the function 
of price is to facilitate the exchange of products 
and, more specifically, to guide production by 
encouraging the producers of those products for 
which there is the strongest demand. Third is 
the fact that it is the function of government 
to further the welfare of all the governed, and 
to use its powers in support or encouragement 
of a singe industry only if, by so doing, other 
segments of society will be helped thereby. 

Present circumstances in hog marketing in¬ 
clude a marked disparity in labor returns be¬ 
tween grain and hogs, and a higher cost for 
winter-born litters as well as a long-time British 
bacon contract calling for regular marketings 
of high quality hogs at steady prices throughout 
the year. Neither the farmer nor his organiza¬ 
tions have created these circumstances. Basic 
market conditions for Canadian hogs are pro¬ 
vided by the Dominion Government, which not 
only negotiated the bacon contract, but super¬ 
vises hog grading and provides a quality 
premium. It is the responsibility of the provinces 
to encourage a balanced agriculture within their 
borders and to supplement, where this seems in 
the interests of the Province as a whole, the 
overall scheme outlined by the Dominion. Viewed 
in this light there would seem to be considerable 
justification for the request made by the Alberta 
Federation of Agriculture and its associated 
farm organizations. It is to be hoped that 
Premier Manning and colleagues will give it the 
careful consideration to which it is entitled. 



PEACE TOUJER 


T HE only talk you seem to hear in Ottawa 
these days is about money. Politics for 
once is forgotten, and the conversation 
sounds more like something you hear in 
a college class room, or on a stock exchange, 
than on Parliament Hill. The plain fact is there 
is a famine of Yankee dollars. 

You can cut out all the high falutin’ language 
by saying that Uncle Sam has all the money. 
Like the fellow in the poker game who holds 
all the chips, the lean fellow with the goatee 
has everything, the rest of us have nothing. 

Britain’s plight has been emphasized a great 
deal of late, and while it is once again, a sep¬ 
arate problem, nevertheless, one way and 
another, it is bound to affectius. If the United 
Kingdom, haunted by the shortage of American 
dollars, changes her economy, and in some 
way manages to exclude us from some of her 
purchases, we may be affected more directly. 

To me, however, our chief problem seems to 
be our own shortage of American dollars. To 
make things worse, we are getting even shorter 
and shorter of this much coveted currency, and 
they say that if we keep on spending the 
Yankee dollars the way we are, we shall run 
out of this money by the end of the year. 

Let’s crowd in a little closer to see what the 
trouble is. If somebody took a 1,000 dinar note 
into Yellow Grass, Saskatchewan, no one would 
cash it for him. There would be two reasons for 
this. First of all, no one would know how much 
a Yugoslav dinar was worth, even at par. Sec¬ 
ondly, no one would know what it was worth 
now. What used to be considered good money is 
bad money nowadays. For instance, the reason 
the British pound has fallen so low is that it 
isn’t worth very much these days. Go a bit 
further and you will find that Britain, after 
years and years of war, is impoverished; she is 
stripped of her assets. Her pound sterling isn’t 
what it used to be, because it is not backed by 
what it used to be. A man who has a million 
dollars has no trouble cashing his cheques. But 
a man who has lost a lot of that million isn’t 
quite such a good risk. People don’t quite know 
what his cheques are worth. Thus today, the 
pound sterling, holding a certain nominal 
value, has an actual value below that. And by 
the same token, the Yugoslav dinar is of such 
little value that the only place you likely would 
get anything for it would be right in Yugo¬ 
slavia. Yet there was a time that the dinar had 
value, and this writer remembers well walking 
into Thomas Cook’s in London, back in 1938, 
and getting eight shillings for 100 dinars. 

Now the plain truth is that these days, our 
money isn’t worth what it used to be, and no 
one quite knows what the other fellow’s money 
is worth. But we are sure what the Yankee 
dollar is worth. So we all want the Yankee 
dollar. 

Meanwhile, two things are said to be in the 
offing. The first will be de-valuation of cur¬ 
rencies inside frontiers. For example, if the 
pound were de-valuated to $2.50, some say it 
would be closer to its real value than it is now. 
Then if all the European countries on this side 
of Russia de-valuated and thus re-valuated 
their currencies, at least they would be sound. 
The inflation would be squeezed out of them as 
they went through the wringer of de-valuation. 

Then the next thing to do would then be to 
make currencies inter-changeable. That, they 
say, is coming. As I understand it too, that is— 
or was—the real purpose of Bretton Woods. 
The ultimate effect of stabilizing currencies is 
that each currency will then have a value in 



terms of the 
other. For in¬ 
stance, in Europe, 
the French franc 
might be fixed at 
300 to the pound. 

The Italian lira 
might be 500 to 
the pound. I am 
taking random 
figures in round 
n u m b e rs. But 
whatever the val¬ 
ue, at least the 
person would 
know where he 
stood. If he had 
Swedish crowns, 
he would know 
he had so much 
in pounds ster¬ 
ling, so much in German marks. And one would 
really be convertible into the other. 

When and if that comes about, they say they 
will have a sterling bloc in Europe, and thus try 
to get along without the Yankee dollar. I am 
not going to discuss the virtues of a European 
sterling bloc. All I am trying to indicate is that 
at present, nobody knows what his own money 
is worth, let alone anybody else’s. So we have 
inflation on the one hand, non-convertibility 
on the other. 

We are howevej sure where the American dol¬ 
lar stands. What’s more, we all want it. The 
American dollar won’t buy what it used to buy, 
but at least it is backed by gold, it is backed by 
goods, it is backed by resources. Where the 
American dollar is backed by the riches of the 
United States, other people’s money is backed 
only by hopes. 

Canada of course is by no means badly off. 
But we do depend a great deal on American 
products. For instance, we have no substitute 
for Hollywood movies. We use American gas¬ 
oline. When we want oranges, we get American 
oranges. The number of things we import is 
almost incredible. For instance, we are a paper 
producing country. Yet Laurie McKechnie, ag¬ 
gressive parliamentary correspondent for the 
Toronto Telegram, in thumbing through an 
official book, discovered we had imported some 
$34,000 worth of toilet paper from the States in 
1947! We have even imported junk from the 
Americans this year! 

Meanwhile, our supply of American dollars, 
assiduously stored up during the war, is going. 
Experts think we cannot last very far into 1948. 
What then? Try as we might, we cannot sell 
the States as much as we buy from them. That 
brings us starkly face to face with the crisis. 
What can we do? 

Many suggestions are brought forward. One 
is that we float a loan. But where does that 
get us? Ultimately we have to pay it back—with 
interest. We might close up our border, as we 
did during the war, and keep as many people 
as possible from going across; but that only 
breeds bad feelings. 

Most people here seem to 
think we shall have to 
come to something akin to 
Britain’s plan. That is, we 
shall have to cut down and 
in scfrne instances cut out 
American imports. During 
the war, Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board prac- 
Turn to page 75 
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PROFESSOR E. A. HARDY 

University of Saskatchewan 

Tells how heavy duty oils 
protect farm power units 


Leading Agricultural 
authority describes 
cleansing & lubricating 
action of high quality 
heavy duty oils 


Chemical toeed control by selective sprays and dusts is perhaps ti 
post-war development in Canadian agriculture. 

Ask Summer Premium on H< 

Alberta (arm organizations disturbed by decline in h 

O N August 13, a brief sponsored the important effc 
by the Alberta Federation of industry has on t] 
Agriculture and supported by not only the farm 
the Alberta Farmers’ Union, the the people of Alber 
Alberta Livestock Co-operative, and “An industry tha 
the United Farmers of Alberta, was some $52,895,379 in 
presented to Premier Manning and dustry of the prov 
members of the government of Alberta, its rightful positioi 
The delegation was headed by Roy C. wheat in exports < 
Marler, president of the Alberta Fed- ducts, 
eration of Agriculture. “We believe thal 

The brief called attention to the trade has much i 
serious decline in hog marketing in Al- Alberta is in a posi 
berta since the peak year of 1944, when tinuity of supply. Ir 
2,981,940 hogs were marketed, as com- T eel that the produc 
pared with 1,250,602 hogs marketed in ment can afford, to 
Alberta last year. These figures com- bilities toward a j 
pare with approximately 1,950,000 hogs that will not only 
marketed each of the years 1941 and swine production ai 
1945, which the Alberta farm organiza- the quality of the p 
tions consider as a desirable peacetime courage the produc 
objective. production through 

Important also, in connection with feting figures shov 
the brief presented, is the fact that in years that for four : 
1944 a total of 766,283 hogs were mar- dune to September 
keted during the four months June to livery to the market 
September inclusive. During this per- fo ^ °ther months, 
iod in 1946, only 248,522 hogs were mar- . ,^ e are °t the op: 
keted, which was 140,000 fewer hogs dition is the result 
than in any year since 1939, for this breeding sows for 
period. owing to greater cc 

Similarly illuminating are the figures P erience d in farrowi: 
for Grade A and B hogs marketed in ter mont , hs ' thl « 
1945 and 1946. The decline in Grade A a SU§ ' gestlon to alle 
hogs marketed throughout 1948 as com- aP ® y ’ w ® request * 
pared with 1945, was from 529,663 to AID ® rt . a pay a pr 
294,874. The corresponding decline in 5 aC A and B h ° g n 
Grade B hogs was from 1,067,015 to t ro ™ a PP™ximately 
710,'631. Especially significant are the ° Ct ° b ^ 

comparative figures for the June to PP rox i ma teIy one-h 
September periods of the last two “ r p n ^/ f 1 ?™ 
years. Grade A hogs dropped from " 

118,671 in 1945 to 51,768 in 1946, while tb h ° gs marketed 
Grade B hogs for the.same four-month w fr ° m 

periods declined from 229,119 to 135,- „ Une f flrst l W . e are ” 
151. It is true that the farm strike was d to time of 

on in September of 1946, and signifi- 

cantly affected the marketings of that dra ^ mg fc ^ e Plan to 
month. It is also true however, that at .^? bagl ™ 

hog marketings in the three later "ill W to ext 
months, October-December, 1946, were 

more than 81,000 fewer than in the rn I°L ^ PUrP ° S ® 
same three months of 1945. cost of the project, 

It is in the light of these and other 0 ^ er a better 6 * 

circumstances that the Alberta farm or- tion ™ d * ” 
gamzations appeared before the gov- years A]so 
ernment and presented a brief from an aver „„ ’ f 

sSed the foiiowins has been ex - - 

, , war the number of 

We were prompted to ask for this be insufficient to adE 
interview because of the serious posi- 0 f the industry und< 
tion of the swine industry in this _ 


Professor E. A. Hardy 


HEAVY DUTY OILS 


Heavy duty oils have been developed to remove carbon 
and other deposits formed in engines on heavy duty 
service. These cleansing properties are important 
because oil and fuel decomposition at high tempera¬ 
tures tends to form resins and varnishes which can 
cause piston rings to stick. 

Oil with additives to wash down carbon and con¬ 
taminants is called oil with detergent properties. The 
additives function in much the same way as soap 
transfers dirt from cloth to water. Such heavy duty 
oils operate to help keep pistons clean and rings 
free to function. 

Because of their carbon-removing action, heavy 
duty oils soon become black, yet may be in good 
condition. They are also provided with anti-oxidation 
additives which function as inhibitors tending to 
prevent acid formation. 

Heavy duty oils, when drained and replaced at 
normal periods of operation (1000 miles), will greatly 
help to maintain a commercially clean engine under 
any type of service. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering; 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon,: 


B-A DOES THE JOB RIGHT ! 

B-A Motor Oils have been developed with special qualities 
of cleaning . . . high film strength and adhesion . . . high 
dispersing capacity . . . and anti-corrosion properties. B-A 
Fuels—Gasolenes, Distillates and Diesel Fuels—meet every 
farm power need. Right methods of operation plus right 
B-A Products equal lowest possible power farming costs l 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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Here is the beautiful Monarch 8 for ’47— 
heading into its second year as a Canadian 
favourite. It’s the roomy medium-priced car 
which is looked at, admired, pointed out 
wherever it travels. Introduced in the 
Spring of 1946, the Monarch 8 has already 
rolled up an impressive record for perform¬ 
ance, comfort and all-weather dependability; 

You’ll like the ’47 Monarch from the 
moment you step into its luxurious interior 
and sink into its wide restful seats. It’s big, 


low-slung, quiet-riding —built to take the 
highways and the byways in its easy stride; 

And if you’re a motorist who likes to be the 
"boss”—you’ll get a kick out of commanding 
the extra zip in Monarch’s smooth V-type 
8-cylinder engine. You’ll like the safety 
and effortless control you get with your 
hands on the wheel of a Monarch. 

FORD AND MONARCH DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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Made from the 
strongest wood fibre 

known . 

LASTS A LIFETIME 


BUILDING PAPER 

PLAIN OR TARRED 

HERCULES SHEATHING . ASPHALT ROOFING 



•WERE TRY IN, LADY* 

"But he insists on 

LION BRAND 
v ROPE /'O 


(LIFE 

mvERSl 


LION BRAND 

A ' ■*' 4 • ' . 

Manila Rope 


CONSUMERS CORDAGE CO. LIMITED 

Dartmouth, N.S, Montreal, Que. 
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229,479 grade B hogs—a total of 348,- 
140 A and B hogs, that during the four 
short months June to September in¬ 
clusive, the cost would be $696,280 at 
the suggested premium of $2.00 each. 
The amount to be shared equally by 
the government and the producers 
would for each be $348,140. During the 
eight months of greatest marketing, 
namely October 1 to June 1, we mar¬ 
keted a total of 1,498,058 hogs. This 
would necessitate the collection of one- 
sixth of one cent per pound on each of 
these hogs, on the basis of 150 pounds 
per hog, or approximately 25 cents per 
hog.” 

The delegation also requested the 
government to establish a cost survey 
service covering major agricultural 
products, with a view to ascertaining 
the cost production of such products. 
In support of this request the delega¬ 
tion urged the general economic un¬ 
rest, the disadvantageous position of 
those engaged in agriculture where the 
prices of agricultural products are be¬ 
ing considered, and the need for putting 
farmers in a position to place their 
cost of production before consumers so 
that cost of production might become 
“the major factor in arriving at rea¬ 
sonable prices for domestic and export 
agriculture products to both consumer 
and producer.” The government was 
requested to undertake this work on a 
reasonably large number of farms rep¬ 
resentative of the different crop zones 
in the province, and representing farms 
of different sizes. It was suggested that 
this work might possibly be done in 
co-operation with the Economics Di¬ 
vision of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 

“We are of the opinion,” said the 
delegates, “that in this day and age 
producers and the government, through 
its Department of Agriculture, must 
know more details of the economics of 
the industry, and suggest that this can 
best be done through an actual survey, 
with the results tabulated in facts and 
figures.” 

Twenty Institute Scholarships 

npHE Agricultural Institute of Canada 
A last year awarded 20 scholarships 
valued at $800 each to Canadian scien¬ 
tists who desire to take advance training 
in agricultural fields. Early in August 
this year an additional 20 scholarships 
of the same value were again awarded 
by the Institute; and Dr. J. F. Booth, 
Ottawa, president, stated that it was 
hoped to make a similar number avail¬ 
able in 1948. 

Funds for this extensive program of 
assistance to agricultural science are 
subscribed by industrial firms as a 
measure of generous co-operation with 
the Institute for the benefit of Can¬ 
adian agriculture. Members of the In¬ 
stitute are some 1,800 professional ag¬ 
riculturists in all the nine provinces, 
and representative of every phase of 
agricultural work, from important ad¬ 
ministrative responsibility to that of 
the agricultural engineer, the plant 
breeder, the animal nutritionist, the 
agricultural representative, and the 
specialists in weeds and plant and 
animal diseases. 

The recipients of these scholarships 
this year represent seven of the nine 
provinces, and are graduates of nine 
universities—five from the University 
t>f Alberta, three from the University 
of British Columbia, two from the 
University of Alberta, and one from the 


Company, and one scholarship each by 
the Borden Company, Imperial Tobac¬ 
co Company, the United Grain Growers 
Limited and Claude Gallinger, of To- 
field, Alberta. Funds for the remaining 
eight scholarships are made up of 
smaller contributions from a larger 
number of industrial concerns. 

Small versus Large Farms 

B ECAUSE large California land own¬ 
ers are trying to change a 45-year- 
old law providing for federal irrigation 
water on no more than a quarter-sec¬ 
tion of land under the same ownership, 
an interesting comparison between 
towns serving large and small farm 
areas has come to light. The Small 
Business Committee of Congress sur¬ 
veyed two towns in the San Joaquin 
Valley; Arvin serving farms averaging 
497 acres in size, and with a population 
of 6,236; and Dinuba with surrounding 
farms averaging 57 acres, and with a 
population of 7,404. In the big-farm 
town more than half of the heads of 
families are farm laborers; in the small 
farm town less than one-fourth. Around 
Arvin (big farms) there is 35 per cent 
of owner operation—in Dinuba (small 
farms) 77 per cent own their land. 
Only a third of large-farm owners live 
in the community, as compared with 
70 per cent of the small-farm owners. 
In the small-farm town, there are 
twice as many bread winners in mer¬ 
cantile, professional and other white 
collar occupations; and the volume of 
business (1942-1943) was $4,300,000 
from 141 retail establishments (Arvin: 
62 establishments, $2% million busi¬ 
ness) . The average small-farm town 
citizen spends $592 in the community as 
compared with $407 spent in local 
stores in the large-farm town. He 
spent 100 times as much for agricul¬ 
tural supplies, because big-farm owners 
bought in quantity direct from distrib¬ 
utors. 

The small-farm town was incorpor¬ 
ated and self-governed; the large-farm 
town unincorporated and governed by 
distant county officials. Dinuba, the 
small-farm town, possessed paved, well- 
lighted streets, sidewalks, municipal 
garbage collection, efficient water sup¬ 
ply, police and fire protection, more 
service clubs, better schools and play¬ 
grounds, and a better developed civic 
consciousness. 

Bristles from Chinese Pigs 

AN illustration of how widely used 
agricultural products are, and how 
far afield manufacturers go for their 
raw materials, is provided by the com¬ 
mon tooth brush. The chances are that 
the bristles in the brush you use in 
the morning or before going to bed at 
night ordinarily grew on the back of a 
Chinese pig in Szechuan, the largest 
province of China. More pig bristles are 
produced in China today' than ever be¬ 
fore, since apparently the pig popula¬ 
tion did qpt suffer materially during 
the war in the so-called bristle areas. 
Pigs flourished in what is called the 
Red Basin in the heart of Szechuan 
and it is reported that there has been 
a considerable increase in the number 
of pigs. 

Before the war, China produced 13 
million pounds of bristles, of which 90 
per cent were exported. China, in fact, 
provides 70 per cent of the world’s 
bristle requirements, particularly of the 
white bristles used for making tooth 
brushes. Since the war, Great Britain 


University of Manitoba. They will take 
their'advanced training in 11 different 
universities, of which seven are locat¬ 
ed in the United States and four in 
Canada. They will study in seven dif¬ 
ferent fields," four of them in plant 
science, five in agricultural economics, 
three in soils and *ehtomology, two in 
agricultural 1 ' * engineering and animal 
sbience, 'and qne ,,in aifericultural chem¬ 
istry. Two scholarships each are spon¬ 
sored by the Alberta Wheat Pool, the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, the Im¬ 
perial Oil Company, and the T. Eaton 


and Australia have been making great 
efforts to secure bristles from China, 
and Australia has even sent airplanes 
to China to bring back bristles. These 
are graded according to length, vand 
run from 214 inches to six inches in 
length. The pig’s bristle is very useful 
in the manufacture of brushes because 
it is strong and resilient. The United 
: Kingdom imports from 2,000 to 3,000 
tons per year from all countries,’ and 
pays up to two million -ounds for them. 
Canada imports hairs and bristles to 
the extent of $1,000,000 per year. 
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The cord body of the Champion is of the strongest 
possible construction. The extra high bars are Triple- 
Braced so they don’t bend or break. They can’t push 
through the cord body and make the tire unfit for 
retreading. The Champion’s wider area of contact with 
the ground, and the continuous curved bars on which 
the load is carried, give a smoother ride — better 
roadability. 

Specify Firestone Champion Ground Grips when 
you order tires or a new tractor. Despite their proven 
superiority they cost no more than ordinary tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


■ v 


7irc$ron<? 


7 fa NEW 
PATENTED 


XllUS- mT milS-°‘ T IASTS 

Any Other Tractor Tire 


In HUNDREDS of field tests, the new Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip has proved that it cleans up 
to 100% better, pulls up to 62% more, lasts up to 91% 
longer and gives a smoother ride than any other tractor 
tire. No broken center tire can duplicate this perform¬ 
ance because the connected bar Ground Grip tread 
design is patented and can be had only in Firestone tires. 

The Champion’s curved bars flare outward from the 
center to give a wider exit for mud and trash. It has no 
slots or broken bar stubs around which dirt and trash 
can pack. Its pyramid-type traction bars cut deeply into 
the soil with wedge-like action. Connected bars take a 
powerful “Center Bite” right in the heart of the traction 
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bines were used to harvest ab'-'ut 80 
per cent of the wheat, 40 per cent of 
the oats, 65 per cent of the barley, 50 
per cent of the rye, 60 per cent of the 
flax seed and 35 to 40 per cent of the 
crops such as buckwheat and rice. As 
recently as 1938, only about half the 
wheat and one-tenth of the oats were 
harvested by combines. 

In Kansas, California, Washington 
and Oregon, more than 90 per cent of 
the small grain crops were combined 
in 1945, and it is of interest to note 
the'statement that in the three Pacific 
Coast state* mentioned, combines were 
used for three or four decades prior to 
their introduction to other parts of the 
country. Their use began in California 
and the Pacific northwest in the latter 
part of the 19th century. The first com¬ 
bines were very large, horse-drawn 
machines with wheel traction. It was 
not until World War I that the newer, 
tractor-drawn combines with mounted 
motors were introduced into the moun¬ 
tain and plain states. 

During the early ’30’s, the small com¬ 
bines, cutting six feet and less, were 
responsible for bringing combine-har¬ 
vesting to the corn belt, the northeast 
and the southeast. A further develop¬ 
ment has occurred during the last 10 
years when 80 per cent of the combines 
sold have been small machines with 
rubber tires. Still more recently, the 
self-propelled combine has been intro¬ 
duced, which has become increasingly 
popular on larger grain farms and on 
the large-scale rice farms of the south. 
It is estimated that about 400,000 com¬ 
bines were used in the 1945 U.S. har¬ 
vest, and that at least 20 per cent more 
will be used in 1947. 


rrairie orain v_rop 

O N August 13 the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics gave its first estimate 
of 1947 production of Canada’s field 
crops. This estimate was nearly a 
month ahead of first estimates in pre¬ 
vious years. Continuing hot weather, 
as well as rains in some parts of the 
prairies followed immediately on the 
report, which means that it may have 
been rendered incorrect by the time it 
appeared. Wheat in the three prairie 
provinces was estimated at 336 million 
bushels, but a few days later the Win¬ 
nipeg Free Press crop report estimated 
the outcome at 321 million bushels. 

Wheat yield on the prairies was es¬ 
timated by the Bureau at 14.6 bushels, 
compared with 17.1 bushels for 1946. 
Acreage was down about 360,000 acres 
to 22,992,000 acres, and production 
down by 64,000,000 bushels to 336 
million. 

Oat acreage is down 600,000 acres, 
estimated to average 25.4 bushels, for a 
total of 200.3 million bushels, as com¬ 
pared, with 276 million from an aver¬ 
age yield of 32.4 bushels per acre in 
1946. Barley acreage increased about 
1,200,000 acres, but a 20 per cent re¬ 
duction in yield from last year, to 20.6 
bushels per acre, promised a crop ap¬ 
proximately the same as 1946, at 144.6 
million bushels. Rye acreage increased 
by 60 per cent, yield by a third and 
the probable crop more than double 
1946. Flax seed acreage increased by 
about 75 per cent; average yield will 
remain about the same; and the prob¬ 
able crop about one-third more, at 
10.6 million bushels. 


MAKE MONEY 
QUICKLY!! 


Low initial cost and low operating cost make the Hornet the ideal 
power chain saw for the farmer and wood lot cutter. Light-weight 
. . . rugged . . . easy to operate—the Hornet is the easiest and 
fastest way to cut wood! Pays for itself in no time. 


Check These Important Features! 

MANY USES —Fells, bucks and limbs any size tree, any 
kind of wood, in shortest possible time. 


SPEED —-The chain saw slices through the job like a hot 
knife through butter. 


BLADE TURNS to cut at any angle, while motor remains 
upright. 


PROFIT MAKER— Low initial cost—low operating cost- 
does the work of many men. 


Cereals Committee in Winnipeg 

T HE chairman of the Cereals Com¬ 
mittee of the International Emer¬ 
gency Food Council is George Mclvor, 
chief commissioner, Canadian Wheat 
Board. As a tribute to Canada, the 
Cereals Committee, consisting of rep¬ 
resentatives of nearly 30 countries, met 
in Winnipeg on August 18. This was 
the first time the committee has met 
outside of Washington, D.C. since its 
formation a year and a half ago. The 
proceedings were in camera and the 
meeting was attended by representa¬ 
tives of the Food and Agriculture Or¬ 
ganization of the United Nations. 

The meeting was held only a week 
prior to the annual conference of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, which began in Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 25. Sir John Boyd 
Orr, director-general of FAO, de¬ 
scribed the Geneva meeting as the first 
world food parliament, at which 47 
nations would report on their progress 
and their problems in achieving a 
better balance between food supplies 
and requirements of the world. 

It is proposed, said Sir John, to 
turn every annual FAO conference 
hereafter into a world food parliament, 
because: (1) food should have first 
attention in world affairs as food is the 
most fundamental need for life itself; 
(2) an increase in food production 
means extensive development in in¬ 
dustry as well as agriculture, which 
means increased purchasing power, 
employment and expanded trade; and 
(3) more people are engaged in agri¬ 
cultural production than in all other 
occupations combined, and food and ag¬ 
ricultural products bulk largest in 
world trade. 


Farm Prices Going Up 

IN June this year the index number 
* of farm prices of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts stood at its highest mark since 
1939, when it averaged 91.8 compared 
with an average of 100 for the 1935- 
1939 period. The June, 1947 level, was 
194.8, which was 10.7 points higher 
than the 1946 average, and 18.1 points 
higher than the average for 1945, the 
last war year. 

Price levels vary considerably in the 
various provinces. In Prince Edward 
Island they are only 75.8 per cent 
higher than for the 1935-1939 period, 
while in Quebec the increase in price 
level has been 109.5 per cent. Next 
highest is British Columbia with a 
rise of 105.6 per cent, Ontario with 
100.5, New Brunswick 95.8, Manitoba 
94.4, Alberta 92.5, Nova Scotia 81.7 and 
Saskatchewan 80.5. These are percent¬ 
age increases in average prices re¬ 
ceived by farmers over the average for 
the 1935-1939 period. 


CONVENIENT —Easy to handle—one man can operate it. 


RUGGED —Built to do the toughest jobs under the roughest 
handling—day in and day out for years. 


COMPACT —Weighs only 60 pounds—a man can carry it 
anywhere. 


SEE YOUR DEALER NOW 


Phone, write, or call in on your nearest dealer now for full informa¬ 
tion and a free demonstration of the Hornet. Ask him about the 
easy budget terms. He carries replacement parts and guarantees 
prompt and reliable service. Or write to 


151 Surrey Street 


Guelph, Ontario 


Prepared Breakfast Foods 
IIFHEN you eat that dish of com 
™ flakes in the morning, you prob¬ 
ably haven’t much of an idea how 
many of these prepared foods are man¬ 
ufactured in Canada. In 1945, the last 
year for which figures are available, the 
factory value of sales for this type of 
product was $13,717,791. 

These products are made by less than 
1,000 people, of whom 768 work for four 
companies producing more than a mil¬ 
lion dollars each. Furthermore, Can¬ 
adians seem to eat more corn flakes 
than anything else, since corn flakes 
accounted for 29,655,000 pounds of pre¬ 
pared breakfast foods in 1945, out of a 
total of 75 million pounds. Wheat 
flakes and bran flakes each were pro¬ 
duced to the extent of more than five 
million pounds; puffed grains 6.6 mil¬ 
lion, and all other prepared foo’ds com¬ 
bined, 28,200,000 pounds. 

This industry provides a market for 
over 800,000 bushels of wheat, 12,000 
bushels of rye, 6,000 of oats, 807,000 
bushels of corn, 7.8 million pounds of 
com grits, 8.3 million pounds of bran, 
and 9.8 million pounds of wheat flour, 
in addition to other materials includ¬ 
ing 1.6 million pounds of salt and 1.8 
million pounds of sugar. 


DOOR 


wM/v/rwMsra 


We mean the saving- you’ll achieve by use 
of a low-cost, highly efficient KRALINATOR 
OIL CONDITIONER. KRALINATOR makes oil 
last much longer because It keeps oil 
cleaner. It can be Installed easily on every 
type of tractor, without drilling or tapping 
motor. Efficient filtration of engine oil by 
the KRALINATOR Cartridge assures better 
lubrication and improved performance. 

See your garageman or implement dealer 
today. He can supply you with a low-cost, 
high capacity KRALINATOR. You’ll save 
money on operating and repair cost and add 
to your profits. 


The Use of Combines 

THE development of farm machinery 
* and farm power equipment in 
Canada keeps pace pretty well with 
that of the United States. For this 
reason, any estimate of the progress of 
a particular type of equipment in the 
United States would apply for the 
most part t<^ Canada, except with re¬ 
spect to numbers. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has recently reported on the spread 
of the use of combines in the United 
States. It reports that in 1935, com¬ 




KRALINATOR PRODUCTS LIMITED 

eston, Ontario Canada 
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British Columbia Eyes Whitehall 

More than any other Canadian province B.C. has reason to be concerned 
about Britain’s financial plight 
By CHAS. L. SHAW 


■NYONE visiting British Columbia 

/\ today would be impressed by two 
things—the crowded streets of 
*the cities and the activity in in¬ 
dustry; but top-ranking industrialists 
are banking their fires against the pos¬ 
sibility of early recession resulting from 
disruption of export business. 

On the surface, everything looks very 
rosy in the west coast province. Labor 
troubles are at a minimum, demand for 
the products of the basic industries was 
never much greater than it is today, 
and the tourist trade has broken all 
records by a wide margin. 

But anyone who takes time to ex¬ 
amine all the prospects cannot fail to 
see danger ahead. Of course, British 
Columbia may be able to avoid the 
economic shoals just as she did im¬ 
mediately after war’s termination when 
everyone was predicting widespread un¬ 
employment—and being proved a very 
poor prophet. There is a bounce to 
British Columbia’s industry that dis¬ 
courages anyone from being skeptical 
for long. The only forecast that ever 
seems to materialize is the one about 
expansion and continued prosperity, re¬ 
gardless of the pessimistic indications 
that may arise from time to time. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that British 
Columbia cannot go on indefinitely, de¬ 
pending on markets that haven’t the 
money to pay for what they get. More 
than any other province, British Col¬ 
umbia has reason for anxiety over the 
United Kingdom’s financial plight, for 
almost every important source of her 
export revenue has been derived very 
largely from the British market. 

For that reason, many British Col¬ 
umbians were chilled by the announce¬ 
ment by Prime Minister Attlee that the 
United Kingdom would have to reduce 
her imports of soft wood by some $40,- 
000,000. Because the soft wood lumber 
industry is British Columbia’s greatest, 
and the United Kingdom has probably 
been getting more of this lumber from 
B.C. during the past few years than 
from any other one source of supply. 

The British government also recently 
concluded important negotiations for 
canned salmon from Canada’s west 
coast. If Britain hasn’t got the dollars 
to pay for this as well as for lumber, 
it’s possible that canners and fishermen 
as well as loggers and sawmill operators 
will feel the pinch. 

But there has been a tendency to 
draw the darkest possible picture from 
this situation. The chances are that 
Britain will curtail her lumber pur¬ 
chases in several other countries before 
she cuts down on British Columbia, and 
the same applies to canned salmon, for 
the nutritive value of this product is 
highly placed and the west coast is re¬ 
garded as one of the United Kingdom’s 
most dependable suppliers of an es¬ 
sential food. 

It’s only fair to suggest, then, that 
British Columbia may not be hit hard 
at all by the United Kingdom’s pre¬ 
dicament. Nevertheless, the risk cannot 
be overlooked, and that accounts for 
the long-range planning being done by 
lumber and other interests to keep in 
closest possible touch with the markets 
everywhere. If the United Kingdom is 
going to be compelled to whittle down 
her purchases—and it looks as though 
this is inevitable — British Columbia 
wants to be ready to divert the flow of 
trade elsewhere. 

But British Columbia manufacturers 
will be reluctant to see the trade link 
weakened with the United Kingdom, re¬ 
gardless of the circumstances. The 
United Kingdom was the salvation of 
the lumber industry back in the early 
’30’s when the sky-high tariffs of the 
United States shut B.C. lumber out of 
that once profitable market; the United 


Kingdom has been one of the best cus¬ 
tomers for apples, fish and many other 
commodities produced in profusion west 
of the Rockies. For that reason British 
Columbians will be hoping and working 
hard for some sort of agreement that 
will enable Britain to go on buying. 

One of the farm commodities that has 
been shipped in considerable quantity 
to the United Kingdom from British 
Columbia during the past few years is 
berries, in S02 solution. So far, this 
trade has represented about $6,000,000. 

A British ship recently left New West- I 
minster with a record cargo of 1,100 
tons of processed raspberries, and for 
the entire season at least 3,000 tons of 
berries so processed will be shipped 
overseas in barrels. 

This has been profitable business to 1 
the growers and an advantageous one 
in disposing of any surplus from the 
fresh pack which customarily is sold in 
the domestic market. The British Col¬ 
umbia government’s department of 
trade and industry acts as a go-between 
in this deal between the British min¬ 
istry of food and the growers. 

ANYTHING that stimulates ocean 
** shipping on the west coast is favor¬ 
ably regarded these days, because it is 
realized that unless adequate tonnage 
in freight is developed the ship com¬ 
panies will find some other trade route 
for their vessels. 

Before the war, of course, scores of 
freight and passenger ships operated 
regularly between Vancouver, Victoria 
and Prince Rupert and the seaports of 
the Far East. Such business is neg¬ 
ligible today and for obvious reasons. 
The economic condition of both China 
and Japan is such that trading with 
either country is almost hopeless; yet 
the recovery of these markets has 
tremendous potentiality for western 
Canada. 

Several representatives of Vancouver 
manufacturing and exporting houses 
are in Japan this month making a 
survey with a view to determining when 
and how trans-Pacific trade may be 
resumed. The general belief is that it 
will be a long, uphill struggle, but in 
view of the stakes involved almost 
every effort will be worth while. 

This precarious situation of deep sea 
shipping out of British Columbia is one 
of the reasons for speculation among 
businessmen as to just what the early 
future may hold for the province. The 
long term prospects are probably noth¬ 
ing to worry about, but many a west . 
coast businessman would pay well for 
a reliable glimpse into the next few 
months. 

The domestic market is complicated 
by the application of the railroads for 
an increase in freight rates. If this ap¬ 
plication is granted, the selling territory 
for west coast plants would be con¬ 
siderably restricted, as previously point¬ 
ed out in this column. 

Resistance to the railroads’ program 
lost one of its most effective leaders 
when the crusading voice of Gerry Mc- 
Geer was silenced by death a few 
weeks ago. McGeer was one of Can¬ 
ada’s unique personalities and one of 
the West’s ablest champions. His story 
book career led from a milk route and 
iron foundry to the provincial legisla¬ 
ture, the House of Commons, the Can¬ 
adian Senate and twice to the mayor¬ 
alty of Vancouver. He had even been 
spoken of as a candidate for Prime 
Minister and that office had actually 
been his lifetime ambition. Had he not 
driven himself so hard he might even 
have achieved it, for his forceful per¬ 
sonality had gained nationwide respect 
and might have carried him to almost j 
any height politically. 
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Sold and serviced by Willard Dealers everywhere. 
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A PRODUCT OF 


MEDICINE HAT. ALBERTA 


ENRICH PORKVS PIET— 
-INCREASE yOUR PROFITS 


Top-grade hogs bring greater returns. Start them, raise them 
and finish them with Alox Linseed Meal, rich in needed food 
essentials for developing profit-paying animals. 

WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 
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Young Minn. No. 1 boars with length, smoothness and efficient feed consumption. 

Minnesota Develops New Swine Breed 

To get away from the lard hog of the U.S. Corn Belt, Minnesota animal 
scientists have produced a new breed 

By FANNIE HOFFER 

r E Tamworth hog, an old established other lines with exceptionally good 
English breed that is well known to results. Last year the Poland China- 
Canadians as a bacon producer, has Minnesota No. 1 crosses averaged 215 
made another great contribution to pounds at 154 days and made 100 
commercial hog production. It is the pounds gain (weaning to finish) on 301 
ancestor of a new breed of swine that pounds of feed. In addition, reported 
has been hailed in Minnesota as the Dr. L. M. Winters, University of Min- 
answer to the swine breeders’ prayer nesota livestock expert, they yielded 
and perhaps the beginning of a new beautiful carcasses, 
approach towards improvement of The Minnesota No. 1 hog had its 
breeds. start in 1937 when the Tamworth was 

The new line, produced after 10 crossed with the Landrace breed. This 
years of research at University Farm, was Minnesota’s beginning of a re¬ 
st. Paul, is the Minnesota No. 1 hog, a search project that was part of a larger 
type that combines the thrifty, fast project shared by 13 states. The ques- 
gains of the pork type of hog with the tions in the minds of experimenters 
quality and large percentage of lean were how to use inbreeding, crossbreed- 
meat of the bacon-type hog. ing and selection to better advantage 

By inbreeding and selection it has in the improvement of swine, 
been purified to a higher degree than Dr. Winters was in charge of the 
most established American breeds. It Minnesota project. After the first Tam- 
is neither a crossbreed nor a hybrid. worth-Landrace cross, the stock was 

Like its English ancestor, the No. 1 is bred entirely from within by a flexible 
basically red and may have some black system of inbreeding . . . attempting to 
spots or specks. But its body is stream- base matings on best-performing rather 

lined . . . longer, with shorter legs, than full brother-sister or half brother- 

larger ears and longer snout than most sister animals. 

American hogs. The length of belly Selections had to meet rigorous tests 
(bacon) and loin, together with the of fertility, survival, rate of gain, feed 
quality of belly cut and the lessened per unit of grain, and body form. After 

amount of fat, has met the approval of nine years, when more than 12,000 pigs 

packers. Its long hip produces yield and were farrowed alive and more than 

quality of ham, shown by slaughter 7,000 were fed out in complete litter 

tests to be high. tests to produce this and other lines, 

A new phase opened up for com- the Minnesota No. 1 emerged with fly- 
mercial hog production when experi- ing colors. 

ments showed that No. 1 crosses with Over a period of eight years it has 


WESTEEV. 

SUBMARINE TANK HEATER 

Provides warm drinking water which cattle need to keep up 
weight and milk production in winter. 

Best quality black sheet steel, seams welded; large heating 
surface. Removable grate, coal rake and galvanized pipe in¬ 
cluded. 

Ask your dealer for particulars 

WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 


for BETTER PLOWING 
use Silver Streak Edges 


Save Time - Save Horses - Save 

Thousands of farmers no longer sharpen their shares— or remove them from the 
plow. Generations of tanners have recognized the need of a removable cutting edge 
for plow shares. With Silver Streak a reality, their plowing troubles have vanished. 
A longer life with the sharp edge and perfect suck of a new share Is placed on 
your plow right in the field in just a few seconds per bottom. NO DELAYS. 

The Sliver Streak Edge makes it unnecessary to remove the share from the plow. 
The edge stays sharp until completely worn out—original shape and suck Is re- 
talned throughout—no bolting or welding—they stay on. In fact they tighten 
with use. Fits all general purpose plow shares. 

Made in 12-in., 14-in. and 16-in. sizes. Sells for 

i 2 -Inch.. $1.80 14-inch. $2.00 16-inch. $2.20 

Order from your dealer today or send order direct to NANCE COMPANY LTD., 

Red Deer, Alberta. 


This ham with ample meat and small bone was from a Minn. No. 1 crossed with Minn. No. 2. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SASKATCHEWAN FEEDER SHOW OF FEEDER 
STEERS AND LAMBS, and AUCTION SALES 

MOOSE JAW, .... SASK. 

OCTOBER 8 to 10, Inclusive, 1947. 

ALL SALES START AT 9:30 a.m. 

BREEDING EWES and RAMBOUILLET RAMS - Wednesday, Oct. 8 

FEEDER LAMBS - -- -- -- -- - Thursday, Oct. 9 

FEEDER STEERS and CALVES ------- Friday, Oct. 10 

Arter the Feeder Steers and Calves, the Commercial Cattle in the Yards will be 
offered for Sale, concluding with a carload of Good Registered Hereford Cattle, 
the property of R. L. Pollard, Stone, Sask. 

For further particulars, write: 

J. NEWTON, Secretary-Treasurer ----- Moose Jaw, Sask. 
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averaged 9.28 hogs born alive per litter 
and has reached an average weight of 
211 pounds at 168 days. Feed require¬ 
ments were low—315 pounds per 100 
pounds gain to bring the pigs from 
weaning to 200 pounds on pasture. 

Today about 80 swine breeders have 
enough of the Minnesota No. 1 hog to 
establish a breeding herd. 

The breed was officially recognized 
August 24 last year at a ceremony at 
the Grand Rapids branch of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station. That day, formation 
was announced of the new Inbred Live¬ 
stock Registry Association, an organiza¬ 
tion stimulated by the success of the 
No. 1. Among its other functions, the 
association will develop and administer 
a fund for the promotion of research 
aimed at improving the efficiency and 
quality of the hog as a meat animal. 

The association won’t have long to 
wait for a new line to register, for hard 
on the heels of the No. 1 is the Min¬ 
nesota No. 2 hog which is now in its 
fifth year of development at University 
Farm. This line was started from a cross 
of the Yorkshire with two inbred 
Poland-China lines. Though it is not re¬ 
garded as a finished product, its major 
characteristics are rather well estab¬ 
lished. It is spotted black and white 
with erect ears, and has slightly longer 
legs and shorter body than the No. 1 
although measurements show that it is 
longer than it appears to be. 

Dr. Winters expects that these lines 
and others still to be developed will be 
used in a system of crosses for com¬ 
mercial swine production that will 
“elevate purebred breeding to a still 
higher plane and create an unprece¬ 
dented demand for breeding stock.” 

(Fannie Hoffer writes from University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota ). 
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M Make money with 
horses. Every farmer, 
• of horseflesh should have 
this booklet. If you want 
low to break, train and 
3y with horses, mite today 
nmation FREE , together 
?ecial offer of a course in 
eeding. If you are inter- 
Waiting and Riding the 
saddle norse check here. □ Do U to¬ 
day — now. You'll never regret it. 
8EERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
pt. 579 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Fast relief 
for 


Lameness 


Sore Shoulder Fresh Bog 
Spavin 

Farmers know there’s nothing so good as 
Absorbine for lameness due to shoulder gall, 
puffs, strains, bruises. A stand-by for SO 
years, it’s used by many leading veterinary 
ans. Absorbine speeds the flow of blood to 
the injury to help carry off the congestion. It 
usually brings swellings down in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. Absorbine never blisters or removes 
hair. It costs only $2.50 for a LONG-LAST¬ 
ING BOTTLE that will prove its value 
many times. At all druggists. 

W. F. Young Inc- Lyman House, Montreal. 

Keep horse ADC(iDQIIII 


Windgall 


Sheep Industry Declining 

H7ESTERN sheepmen in the provinces 
™ of Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, are becoming alarm¬ 
ed at the gradual decline of sheep num¬ 
bers and the lessening interest in sheep 
and wool production. The Western 
Sheep Council has recently been or¬ 
ganized to study ways and means of 
bringing about renewed interest in 
sheep raising. 

The consumption of mutton and 
lamb in Canada is very low per capita 
and the production of wool by no means 
meets Canadian requirements. It is 
true that flock owners on grain and 
mixed farms, entirely outside of the 
range country, have repeatedly stated 
that sheep are the best paying of all 
the farm enterprises and the most eco¬ 
nomical of labor, with the exception of 
a comparatively short period during 
lambing. Notwithstanding opportunities 
for profit that exist, sheep are de¬ 
clining in numbers so that it would 
appear that some other factors than 
prices and markets must be responsible 
for this decline. 

Some of the indifference to sheep is 
probably due to the fact that a con¬ 
siderable number of farmers simply do 
not like sheep. By far the most common 
reason is that coyotes are a serious 
menace, and dogs also. Dogs, it would 
appear, are able to exert a strong if 
indirect, political influence. So many 
people possess dogs and so many people 
like them, that any legislation restrict¬ 
ing their right to range the neighbor¬ 
hood and kill off the occasional sheep, 
if they happen to be dogs of that kind, 
is very difficult to obtain. 

Similarly, the bounty on coyotes is 
not large enough and is not retained 
at a high enough level for a long enough 
time to keep down the depredations of 
these useless animals. It is true that 
the bounty has been raised in some 
provinces in recent years, but so also 
have wages and the cost of living. 

Another objection to increasing sheep 
numbers that is heard very frequently 
is that it would involve considerable 
expense for fencing, and on some farms 


IIMimDM Uniform milking maintains highest production. 

The "Magnetic” Milker is the only uniform 
MILKING milker and always milks correctly. 

Fast milking results in highest production, 

longer lactation periods, healthier udders. Fast 

MILKING & r 

iiuuunu milking results from uniform milking. 

All-stainless steel units, new milk claw enabling 
straight-through brushing, Sani-Cap milk tubes 
and foolproof check valve. 

Correct uniform pulsations and correct uniform 
vacuum correctly applied by De Laval Speedway 
Teat Cups which cannot "creep”. 

Fastest milking, greatest savings in time and 
labor, increased milk yield — these mean lower 
costs to you — hence larger profits. 

Skilled De Laval engineering, proved design, 
DEPENDABILITY simplicity and quality manufacture assure com¬ 
plete dependability. No adjustments. 
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THE NEW DE LAVAL Stcrtinq MILKER 


The new postwar De Laval Sterling Milker leads all 
milkers of its kind in fast, precise and comfortable 
milking. It is simple, dependable and provides De 
Laval-quality milking at lower cost. Many profit-mak¬ 
ing improvements. Complete Sterling Milker outfits 
... or you can use Sterling stainless steel single or 
double units on your present milker pipe line to 
secure De Laval Better Milking. 


A safe and effect¬ 
ive treatment re¬ 
gardless of the age 
of the animal. Each 
5 c.c. dose pro¬ 
duces a lifelong im¬ 
munity to both true 
blackleg and ma¬ 
lignant oedema 
(stable or winter 
blackleg). 

Supplied in bottles 
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• would involve the breaking up of fields grain, will produce a better balanced 
that are now of most economical size ration and increase the rate of gain, 
for large power equipment. The ideal 
arrangement would undoubtedly be to 
have small flocks on a large number of 
farms, such flocks ranging in numbers 
from 15 to 30 or 35 ewes. There are 
livestock policies in nearly every prov¬ 
ince, by which assistance in obtaining 
good quality rams can be obtained; and 
small flocks such as these are eco¬ 
nomical and easily handled, as well as 
doing useful service in helping to keep 
down weeds on summerfallow and small 
uncultivated portions of the farm. 

A recent statement by A. J. Char- 
netski, livestock supervisor of the Al¬ 
berta Department of Agriculture, says 
unequivocally that “sheep raising is still 
the best paying proposition.” He points 
to the fact that in Alberta there is a 
goodly number of breeders of purebred 
black-faced sheep, whose rams are 
finding a steadily growing market in 
the United States. This is owing to the 
fact that western Canadian Suffolk and 
Hampshire rams possess ruggedness, 
size and constitution, which makes 
them popular with U.S. ranchers of the 
west and northwest for crossbreeding 
with white-faced range ewes. Such 
cross-breeds have stronger, deeper lines 
and deeper and thicker hindquarters. 

In the feed lot these cross-bred lambs 
make economical gains and are desired 
by the packer-buyers. 

As in all cross-breeding of livestock, 
of course, it is important that the cross¬ 
bred ewe lambs be not kept for breeding 
purposes. One of the reasons in the 
case of sheep is that cross-bred ewes 
do not have the herding instinct pos¬ 
sessed by the Rambouillets, Corrie- 
dales, or the Romnelets. Consequently, 
it is deemed desirable that a range 
breeding flock retain the characteris¬ 
tics of the white-faced range sheep. 

Mr. Charnetski recommends that 
farmers residing in areas suitable to 
sheep production should seriously con¬ 
sider obtaining a flock of breeding ewes 
this fall. Three or four-year-olds, sound 
in udder and mouth and range-bred ditional 
he believes offer the best possibility, 
because they are hardy, productive, and 
available at reasonable prices. If they 
can be crossed with black-faced rams, 
the resulting lambs are of high market 
quality. 

Concentrates for Cattle on Pasture 
11THEN the grass on which beef cattle 
™ are pasturing begins to mature, it 
loses materially in nutritive quality. No 
longer will cattle make gains up to two 
pounds daily on grass alone. The gains 
decrease during August and September 
until, by October, cattle are barely 
maintaining weight. 

For this reason, tests have been con¬ 
ducted frequently to find out whether 
it would pay to supplement the mature 
grass with concentrates fed on pasture, 
in order to keep cattle gaining until 
marketed in late fall. The results show 
that without this additional feed in 
the form of concentrates, it might be 
advisable to market early before the 
fall rush occurs. If the feed is available 
and the extra weight is desired, yearling 
and older animals can be made to put 
on from 100 to 200 pounds additional 
weight and marketed as finished cattle 
rather than as feeders or as grass-fat. 

The Swift Current Station points out 
that a fresh pasture for fall use, with 
water conveniently at hand, will carry 
50 to 75 steers on a half-section, or 
sometimes on a quarter. Gains of from 
two to 2% pounds per day can be 
secured by feeding from 350 to 400 
pounds of concentrates in addition to 
the pasture. It is recommended that 
whole oats be hand-fed at the start, 
changing to chopped oats after three or 
four days and later adding ground bar¬ 
ley or feed wheat if available. By the 
fourth or fifth week, the cattle should 
be on full feed, and self-feeding can re¬ 
place the hand-feeding. Adding a pound 
of linseed oilcake to each 12 pounds of 


Peavine—Silage or Hay? 

’N southern Alberta, where a 


lazy inside—that’s you, big boy 


Don’t be fooled by how your shotes are gaining and putting on the 
pounds. How much feed’s it taking — that’s the big question. 

Our research work with Hog Special, a Dr. Hess product, shows 
fattening hogs generally waste feed after they’ve consumed it. They’re 
lazy inside. Hog Special helps stimulate the flow of digestive juices, 
step up body metabolism. And our hogs on Hog Special finish for 
market on as much as 1/3 less supplement and 1/10 less grain. 

Watch your cost of production and you don’t have to worry so much 
about what’s going to happen to the market. We sure think Hog Special 

can help you make more bacon on less 
feed. Hog Special, along with all Dr. Hess 
products, is research-farm tested and manu¬ 
factured under careful laboratory control. 
Add it to your ration. Get Hog Special 
from your Dr. Hess dealer. Hess & Clark, 
Ltd., London, Ontario. 


HOG 

SPECIAL 


a Dr. Hess product 
to help hogs use feed 


ANIMAL HEALTH — the control of internal and ex- 
ternal parasites and diseases — is the full-time job of 
Dr. Hess research. 


Nipple Feeders for Calves 
T’HE anonymous poem, “Calf Pen 
^ Technique,” appearing in the June 
issue of The Country Guide, led at least 
one reader to suggest that an ordinary 
flat dish filled to the correct degree, on 
a take-it-or-leave-it principle, would 
very shortly solve the problem of teach¬ 
ing calves to drink. Actually, it isn’t 
such a good idea, because careful ex¬ 
periment has determined the fact that 
dairy calves appear to make more rapid 
gains and keep in better condition when 
nursed by a cow than when fed by 
hand from an open bucket. 

Experimenters have tried to imitate 
the cow for many years, and have ex¬ 
perimented with rubber nipples attach¬ 
ed to them. These studies have been 
conducted at several experiment sta¬ 
tions, some of them as early as 50 years 
ago. In 1894, according to the Montana 
State College, a nine-week feeding trial 
was conducted with a “patented calf 
feeder,” and the result was that calves 
so fed had a much higher rate of gain 
during the period than those fed from 
an open pail. 

Experimenters in South Carolina 
found that when dairy calves drink 
from an open bucket, part of the milk, 
sometimes as much as half of it, taken 
into the calves’ system passes into the 
paunch, whereas milk nursed from a 
nipple rarely gets into the paunch. It 
is also found that when a nipple 
bucket was used, the milk is taken 
more slowly, with the result that it is 
more thoroughly mixed with saliva, and 
more thorough and favorable digestion 


'/* but DEAREST,you KNOW i catch cold 
WHEN I fiET My FEET WET! THERES NOTHING 
TO WORRY ABOUT- M V SHOES 
^ ARE “NUGGETED” 


NUGGET” GIVES A BRIGHT, LASTING 
SHINE—THAT REALLY WATERPROOFS 
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COAL HEATER 


Only Heater of 
Its Kind in the 
World! 

< ■ 

Amazing, Patented 
interior 
Construction 

Has Modern 
Automatic 
Draft Regulator 

MODEL 520-B 
100 lb. Coal Cap. 

NAME REG. IN U.S. AND 
CAN. PAT. OFF. 


TTERE’S plenty of clean, health- 
ful heat at lowest cost! The 
famous WARM MORNING 
Heater requires less attention 
than most furnaces. Burns any 
kind of coal, coke or briquets. Semi¬ 
automatic magazine feed. Heats 
all day and night without refueling. 
Holds fire several days on closed 
draft. Soon pays its cost in fuel sav¬ 
ing. The only heater of its kind in 
the world... with exclusive, pat¬ 
ented interior construction. Get all 
the Facts.. .Write for Free Folder. 

B00N-STRACHAN COAL CO. LTD. 

Montreal 2, Quebec, Canada 
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Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 

friction clutch for safe opera- J^^/'_ t 

tion. Cuts down timber, brush 

and hedge; turn blade verti- 

cally—saw logs to length. Also jOjIStSNO 

furnished with post hole nil... 

diggers. Clytph pulley for mj Uiner 

belt work. It! 

OTTAWA MFG. C0..1-T4U Brush An., Ottawa, Kaos..U.S.A. 
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• Mildew-proof, fire-proof treated. 

• Adjustable to any position, complet. circle. 

• For tractors of any make or model, for pick-up 

hay balers, combines, etc. 

• Quickly and easily removed. 

State model of tractor. 
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They’re dependable. Proved 
potent, proved safe. Made as 
carefully as Cutter products for 
humans, blacklegol for black¬ 
leg, PELMENAl/ and HEMSEPTOL 
for hemorrhagic septicemia and 
related diseases. Ask your drug* 
gist for Cutter—for sure! 
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of the milk in the stomach is secured. 
It has also been found that milk taken 
from an open pail, because consumed 
more rapidly and more frequently 
gulped, is likely to cause digestive dis¬ 
turbances which may result in scours. 
For all of these reasons it seems to be 
the general opinion that feeding calves 
by a nipple bucket, rather than an open 
bucket, would result in the raising of 
better calves. 

Workers at the Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station have made feeding 
trials with a home-made metal nipple 
bucket six inches in diameter, seven 
inches high, and with indentations one 
inch apart graduating the contents of 
the bucket in pints. This bucket is of 
heavy galvanized sheet metal, with the 
nipples 2% inches long made of 1%- 
inch copper tubing soldered close to the 
bottom into the side of the bucket and 
rounded at the end with solder. The 
hole in the end of the nipple should 
be about 3/32nds of an inch in 
diameter to prevent too rapid feeding. 
The buckets are held in small wooden 
racks made for the purpose by an or¬ 
dinary door button which prevents the 
calf from bunting it out. They were fed 
for two or three days by their dams 
before being fed by nipple bucket, each 
calf being given its mother’s milk for 
a few days, and later fed mixed herd 
milk or milk from an individual cow. 

There has recently been received in 
this office an illustration of a com¬ 
mercial calf nipple feeder, manufac¬ 
tured in Minnesota. This nipple feeder 
is said to consist of a specially made 
rubber nipple mounted over a rubber 
base, containing a valve which holds 
milk up at the nipple at all times, as in 
a cow’s teat. In this case the feeding 
device is mounted in the partition of the 
stall, 18 to 24 inches from the floor, with 
the container of milk on the other side 
of the partition where the calves do not 
see it. It is stated that calves normally 
feed with head extended or erect, so as 
to eliminate gas or air, which makes it 
possible for them to mix large quan¬ 
tities of saliva with the milk, which is 
swallowed in small amounts directly 
into the true stomach. In this com¬ 
mercial device, the rubber nipple is 
secured firmly to the partition with a 
flanged metal disc, and is connected 
with the milk container on the other 
side of the partition by rubber tubing. 

Winter Supply of Roughage 
'THE dry season has presented many 
* farmers with winter feed problems 
for livestock. If every advantage has 
been taken of opportunities to put up 
hay and to utilize available forms of 
roughages, the chances are that the 
cattle and other livestock remaining 
after fall marketing can be brought 
through in good condition. 

Slough hay is not as good as other 
hay, but it helps to make a good winter 
ration when fed along with other hays 
such as crested wheat grass, brome, 
sweet clover and native bluegrass, all 
of which are about equal in winter 
feeding value and superior to slough 
hay by perhaps a little more than ten 
per cent. Alfalfa fed alone to calves 
in winter is satisfactory except in 
severe cold spells, when it does not 
supply as much heat as other hays 
which are higher in carbohydrates. 
Mixed with grass hay, alfalfa provides 
a roughage perhaps 20 per cent better 
than any single crop. Sweet clover, also, 
fed with other roughages makes a good 
winter maintenance ration. 

All hays from grain crops has about 
the same value for wintering cattle. If 
they have been cut in the early dough 
stage they are richest, but in actual 
feeding trials it has been found that 
when cut in the late dough stage bet¬ 
ter feeding results are secured. Corn, 
millet and sorghum have about the 
same value as grain hay. Oat and wheat 
straw have about the same value for 
feeding, and grain straw has about one- 
half the value of good grass hay. 



The following letter from the Head Office of the Cole¬ 
man Lamp and Stove Co. Limited speaks for itself: 

► "It has been our policy from time to time 
to have our laboratory test Esso Kerosene 
and Imperial Naphtha. After careful analysis 
each time we have found that Esso Kerosene 
and Imperial Naphtha have all the qualities 
so essential in fuels that are to be used in Cole¬ 
man lamps, lanterns, irons, stoves, blow torches, 
and similar products. We highly recommend 
them for use in Coleman kerosene or gasoline 
appliances.” 

_ For complete satisfaction in your 

kerosene and gasoline appliances 
i T* "k always use Esso Kerosene and 

MSDIALl Imperial Naphtha. 
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TROUBLE-SHOOTING 
TILLAGE MACHINERY 

Continued from page 8 


made on the ground. The distance be¬ 
tween the marks now is measured in 
feet. 

The tractor then is hitched to the 
implement and the distance covered by 
the wheel in making the five revolu¬ 
tions while pulling the working im¬ 
plement, is measured. The difference 
obtained by subtracting the second 
measured distance from the first is the 
amount of slippage. The percentage of 
slippage is obtained by dividing the 
amount of slippage by the first 
measured distance. 

I N Mr. Bryce’s demonstrations he 
often shows the possibility of re¬ 
ducing slippage by raising the im¬ 
plement’s hitch. Frequently it is found 
that when an implement is hitched 
four or five inches higher on the trac¬ 
tor, slippage of the rubber tired tractor 
is decreased by four or five per cent. 
Making the hitch higher places more 
weight on the rear wheels, and removes 
a corresponding proportion of the 
weight from the front wheels. Raising 
the hitch of course may be carried to 
extremes, as it could cause the front 
end to rear. In general, however, it 
may be safely done so long as it does 
not interfere with steering. 

One or two duckfoot cultivators are 
usually brought out. The main fault 
noted in the adjustment of these im- / 
plements, according to Mr. Bryce, is 
that the shovels are not always at the 
proper angle at working depth. They 
cannot do efficient work unless they 
have an even suction, which in most 
cases should be very slight. Other 
things to look for include a periodic 
check of spring tension, and of the 
drag-bar bolts. Unless the bolts are 
tight, the shovels can sometimes go 
around weeds instead of cutting them 
off, and these few will go to seed to 
lower next year’s crop yield. 

The various cultivator blade types 
are also discussed. From experiences 
related by farmers, and from results 
of experiments conducted at Dominion 
Experimental Farms, the usual im¬ 
pression is that the Noble blade, or 
similar type of implement which 
leaves the stubble on top of the ground, 
is ideal for controlling soil drifting in 
drier areas. It is occasionally, how¬ 
ever, found poor in weed control when 
field moisture is high, or when it rains 
shortly after cultivation. Its action in 
slicing off the weeds underground, and 
leaving them standing much as they 
were, has the effect of transplanting 
them when moisture is plentiful. 

Questions are frequently asked about 
the desirability of using a subsoil tiller 
in connection with cultivation. When 
these are used as subsoilers the draft 
is exceedingly high. Experimental evi¬ 
dence does not indicate that sub¬ 
soiling is necessary under western Can¬ 
adian conditions. 

“So far, all experimental farm tests 
indicate that surface working, sufficient 
to kill the weeds, is all that is required 
to produce good results under prairie 
conditions. Apparently the subsoil is 
loosened by frost heaving in the win¬ 
ter months, and the hardpan problem 
of the southern states does not exist 
nearly as much here,” said Mr. Bryce. 
Farmers who are about to take their 


mowers into the hay field when the 
field day is held, are ready with ques¬ 
tions about how to keep the old 
machine going another year—when 
they hope to be able to buy a new one. 
Apparently the main problem in keep¬ 
ing a mower going as the years go by, 
is to get away from the lag of the 
cutter-bar at the outer end. This adds 
to the draft of the mowing machine, 
and puts extreme strain on the pit¬ 
man drive. 

There is always a good deal of in¬ 
terest in labor-saving haying equip¬ 
ment. Mr. Bryce emphasizes four 
labor-saving methods. Very popular 
among farmers is the use of the hay 
sweep and the stacker, because of the 
low overhead for equipment. There are 
many queries about the combined sweep 
and stacker, attached to the tractor. 
This outfit is particularly liked by 
those who have a labor problem, be¬ 
cause one man operates it. 

The third type of equipment men¬ 
tioned is the field hay-chopper, com¬ 
monly known as forage harvester. Then 
there are the hay balers, still few in 
number in the West. The principal 
questions about these machines involve 
cost of operation in comparison with 
other methods. 

Mr. Bryce explains that the baler 
machines are best adapted to use by 
the small percentage of farmers who 
sell hay from their farms. He also 
points out that both the forage har¬ 
vester and field baler can be used for 
saving straw behind the combine. 
Another thing which makes the field 
baler popular is that it is very suitable 
for baling flax straw for shipment to a 
plant manufacturing cigarette or bank¬ 
note paper. 

Occasionally one or two selective 
chemical weed-killing machines are in 
the line-up of implements at these 
field days. Mr. Bryce has found that 
there is quite an interest in 2, 4-D 
sprayers and dusters for use against 
broad-leaved weeds in growing cereal 
crops. 

IMPORTANT is the fact that when a 
1 2, 4-D water solution is used, ex¬ 
treme care is necessary to prevent the 
jets from becoming plugged, causing 
uneven distribution of the chemical. 
For this reason the use of clean water 
is strongly recommended. 

J. M. Parker, soil specialist, attends 
as many of the field days as possible. 
His presence is particularly desirable 
in areas where soil erosion is becoming 
a serious problem. He discusses soil 
erosion problems in general, with par¬ 
ticular emphasis on preventive meas¬ 
ures recommended for soils in the area 
under discussion. He shows how recom¬ 
mended tillage practices are related to 
the prevention of soil erosion. The 
place of commercial fertilizers in the 
retention of soil productivity is also 
explained. 

“Newly developed tillage machines 
often are brought to the field days,” 
Mr. Bryce explained. “Of special in¬ 
terest this year were the one-way disc 
harrows. Tests so far indicate that they 
move soil with very light draft, and 
produce satisfactory weed kills. They 
also help to keep the field level. The 
disadvantage of the ordinary disc har¬ 
row is that it produces ridges in the 
fields and is not a too satisfactory 
weed killer, unless double disced, which 
tends to encourage soil erosion.” 

Several oscillating harrows were seen 
at field days last year. Tests made with 
the dynamometer showed their draft 
to be slightly higher than that of the 
ordinary drag harrow, but they were 
far superior in trash cleaning ability. 
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Safeway’s Farm Reporter keeps tab 
on how farmers make work easier, 
cut operating costs, improve crop 
quality. Safeway reports, (not neces' 
sarily endorses) his findings because 
we Safeway people know that ex- 
changing good ideas helps every- 
body, including us. After all, almost 
a fourth of our customers are farm 
folks. 
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DELIVERY PLATFORM : HI(>H TO 
ACCOMMODATE 100-BALE 
TRUCK LOADS 


John Daman, a green gardener of St. 
Vital, Manitoba, saves time and 
effort with his home-made, one-man 
operated ground screener, using it 
for screening sod for his hot¬ 
houses. Daman took two pieces of 
2" pipe four feet long and welded 
three pieces of 1 Y" pipe on as cross¬ 
pieces. He clamped a Y H.P. motor 
near the top with two pieces of flat 
iron. Pulleys on an arm and a Y" 
shaft downward were installed, all 
pulleys (with V-belts) being used as 
tighteners. Daman then attached a 
“whirler” to the bottom of the shaft 
with weights on one side to throw 
the device off-balance and cause an 
up-and-down vibration when the 
power is turned on. Attached to the 
bottom of the frame is a Y" metal 
screened box. 50 boxes an hour can 
be sifted by this screener, Daman 
says. 


H0Q.KT0 HANG 
ON 2“XV 


DETACHABLE HITCH FOR 
REMOVING BALED-HAY 
PICK-UP FROM ONE TRUCK 
QUICKLY ATTACHING TO 
ANOTHER' 


LINK TYPE CHAINY 
DRIVE TO PICK-UP 
CHAIN BELT WITH 
ANGLE IRON DRAGS 


i" H.P. GAS 
ENGINE - 


PULLEYS 


PULLEYS 


■ALL CROSS-PIECES 
of iy PIPE 


V shaft 


WHIRLER WITH 
WEIGHTS ON ARM 
CAUSES UP AND 
DOWN VIBRATION 


MAN STANDING HERE PULLS BALES 
DOWN FROM BALER TO TRUCK 


Fas/ W/yTo P/c/rtfp 

&AL 5 P ff/iy 


ANGLE IRONS ON 
LINK BELT 
PICK UP AND 
CARRY BALES TO 
.UNLORDING PLAT- 
7 FORM AT TOP 


An old car chassis, separator 
parts and a 1H.P. gas engine ‘ 

makes this baled hay pick-up / 
which loads 100 bales of hay in ' 
20 minutes. Only two men are 
needed; a truck driver and a f~ 
truck loader to take bales from If 
top platform and pile them on L 
truck. For continuous opera- ) ** 

tion, the hitches on side of -- 

truck (which pulls baler along) -- 

can be readily detached and .wi 

. to ___ j ._.1___1_ r__. 'fy.A 


HOUSING KEEPS x n 
BALESXFRO lW 
\ STANDING ERECT 


ANGLER 
IRON HITCH 
TO TRUCK 


J STEEL FLANGES)! 
uTq'Guide JMes 


A &oop Safcway /pea ft 
PaC ors Aco/vffs/pe5m#es 


affixed to another truck as first ^ 

is loaded. Elevator mechanism 

is speed regulated by the belt from engine to transmission; 
j flanges at mouth of pick-up guide bales properly to elevator 
Have you noticed how many Safeway stores now provide a special 1 mechanism which carries them to top platform. Built by, and 

lot, convenient to the store, where customers can park their cars? j working on the farm of Heptonstall Bros., Mission City, B.C. 
That’s because more and more families come shopping by car these 
days. All Safeway stores built in recent years have parking lots. 

This is part of Safeway’s modern plan of retailing good food— 
another reason why so many families like to shop at Safeway. Your 
family benefits, of course, on both the consuming and producing ends. 

For the more food Safeway sells the more food Safeway can buy from 
producers—and at prices producers like to get. 

• Safeway buys direct, sells direct, to cut out needless “in- 


[ g/MPte #06 
j WAT£R/A/& 

\ Pev/ee 


l£ FILLING hole 


REP LUO, BOTH 
VENT HOLE Sr 
FILLING HOLE 
AFTER FILLING 
FOR AUTOMATIC 
WATERING 


I borne 2x4 s, a couple or 4x6 s for 
| runners and a wooden barrel 
makes an automatic watering bar- ?x4 ' 
rel for hogs, says A. J. Char- 
netski, Alberta Dept, of, \o^ 
J Agriculture, Edmonton. 

I Constant water level 
I is maintained; barrel 4x6 Rul yj. ER ^\; 
| permits easy drinking 
| yet fits frame closely $ 

■ enough so that hogs \~VJgt —, — 

can’t get much dirt . 
in it. 


2" WATER TIGHT 
FLOOR 


‘ OUTLET, 2" FROM 
iOTTOM OF BARREL 


the neighborhood grocery stores 














ENGINE BUCK1 


CLEAN OUT MUCK! 


A PRODUCT OF 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING 
COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
83 Union Bldg. Calgary 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 
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For Better FatI and 

: 

Spring Tillage-Get a 

SEAMAN Rotary TILLER 


Mode! FTHD, 42-inch 
power take-off model 
SEAMAN TILLER 


Prepare your soil the way you want If — 
coarse, medium or finely pulverized to suit the 
season as well as your soil and crop condi- 
tions; deep or shallow mulching; mill fertilizer 
and green manure into the GROWING AREA 
of the seedbed; aerate the soil (if needed); 
control seasonal weeds and pests. 

You can do all this and more with a farm- 
size SEAMAN ROTARY TILLER . . . available 
in a complete range of sizes from 3-ft. to 7-ft. 
tillage widths . . . motorized (gas or diesel) 
and power take-off models. Write for complete 
information and name of our nearest dealer. 

SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 

381 NORTH 25TH STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS, 


[Dorn. Exper. Farms photo. 


Adapted to soils high in lime, sainfoin yields about two-thirds as much 
as alfalfa and provides early nectar for bees. 


Sainfoin—for Poor Soils and Honey 

A legume crop, little grown on the prairies, that may be worth 
growing on some soils 

By E. J. BRITTEN 

S AINFOIN has created a great deal of eifle purposes, however. Prel 
interest among farmers and farmer data indicate that at the Domin 
beekeepers during the last few years, perimental Farm, Brandon, in 3 
It is a plant which has long been grown yield of sainfoin was about twi 

in Europe for hay and pasture, but has that of alfalfa. Another facto) 

never been accepted as a commercial may have prevented the greatei 
crop in North America except in limited sainfoin is lack of hardiness i 
, localities. Why are people becoming in- strains. There are, however 
i terested in sainfoin now, and what are strains which appear quite hard 
its chances of finding a place in west- There are, to offset the above, 
ern Canadian agriculture? advantages in producing sainfo: 

Since sainfoin is relatively little haps the most important fact 
known it might be well at this point to one which is already being rea: 
describe it briefly. It is a perennial some farmers, is the need for 
plant—a member of the legume family choice of forage legumes. Alfa 
to which belong beans, peas, sweet sweet clover have been th< 
clover and alfalfa. It is, therefore, one legumes for hay and pastur 
of that group of plants which builds up smaller acreages of red clover 
soil fertility while also providing a and others in limited localitie 
| high protein feed. The plants are well the destruction of many acres c 
branched and attain a height of 18 to clover by the sweet clover wee 
24 inches. The leaves are dark green in the discovery of the prese 
! color and each leaf consists of a number destructive crown and root disi 
of leaflets. both alfalfa and sweet clover, a 

j Flowers are bright and showy pink in realization that other legumes i 
color, with darker markings on the made available to western i 
i petals. The flowers are borne in spikes Sainfoin is one possibility in th 
which at first are relatively short and to provide a legume to suppleir 
dense but which lengthen out during isting ones, 
the process of flowering. The lower There are, in western Canad 
flowers are the first to open, usually areas of unexploited land wh 
about four flowers per spike being open various reasons, have not prover 
at one time. As the upper flowers open able to farm. While experiment 
, one by one, the flower spike itself will have to be made in each c 
j lengthens, until at the end of the flow- areas before definite statements 
i ering season, the spike appears long and made, it is possible that sainfoii 
I slender with the pods spaced along its grow reasonably well in some c 
length. Each pod has a row of short areas, since it is largely on the 
I spines on its walls as well as appearing soils in Europe that sainfoin 
to be sculptured. When ripe the pods duced. 

are dark brown. Beekeepers, in particular, havi 

j Sainfoin is adapted to soils with a much interest in sainfoin. This 

high calcium content, much as alfalfa to two main factors. The first 

1 or sweet clover. It is, for example, grown decrease in acreage of sweet cloi 
on some of the very chalky soils of Manitoba Department of Agr 
England, in places where alfalfa does reports in that province alont 
not thrive well. Its adaptability to the crease in sweet clover for ha 
different soils of western Canada must 300,000 acres in 1939 to less thar 
yet be tested, but there is reason to be- acres in 1945. The second facto 
lieve it will thrive on certain of our time of blooming of sainfoin, wl 
soils. tends from early June to ear 

Since sainfoin has been known for During this time it is worked 
many years in Europe and indeed has by the bees. It thus provides a 
been tried at different experimental sta- of nectar before sweet clover bi 
tions in Canada and the United States, blossom. If cut for hay, a secon< 
it may well be asked why it has not be- of bloom is provided after the 
fore now become a commercial crop, the sweet clover. 

There are probably several reasons for Seed of sainfoin at present 
this. Yield is one reason why it is not available in quantity but it is b 
grown as extensively as alfalfa and creased. 

sweet clover, since sainfoin admittedly To summarize, it may be ss 
yields less than these other legumes, sainfoin probably will find a i 
This in itself, should not be a sufficient western agriculture—as a supple 
deterrent to growing sainfoin for spe- alfalfa and sweet clover, partici 


MANITOBA 


Tune up your TRACTOR, 
CAR, TRUCK ENGINE with 


from 


McPherson & thom 

Regina, Sask. 


By pouring a can of Motor 
Rythm through the carburetor 
of a "lazy” engine, you can 
make it work like an ambitious 
hired man. 

You see. Motor Rythm gets 
down inside and cleans out 
sticky carbon and other 
power-wasting deposits, the 
modern, chemical way. Safe, 
sure, quick in any gas-power¬ 
ed engine—and that includes 
combine and stationary en¬ 
gines. Puts new life in ’em 
all. New smoothness. Saves 
money on gas and oil. 

Motor Rythm is also a whiz 
at breaking in new motors 
properly. Nothing better! 
ASK YOUR DEALER! 

R. M. Hollingshead Company of Canada Limited 

Sales Office: Factories: 

Toronto, Ont. Bovvmanville, Onf. 


FARM GAS ENGINES 


Limited quantity available now, Clinton 
1V4 h.p. Gasoline Engines. 

• Fast Accelerating. 

• Multiple Uses. 

• Air Cooled. 

Write for FREE Literature. 

Northland Distributors Ltd. 

Dept. A, 390 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg 


— BROWN’S AUCTION ROOMS 

1766 OSLER ST. 106 AVE. B. 

Regina Saskatoon 

Headquarters 

B. F. BROWN & SONS 

Auctioneers 

Pure Bred Livestock, Farm, etc. 


fyJjifc acu&i 
FENCE POST 
phM£\AtftU>€ 


FOR only 
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a bee forage. It provides a reasonably 
good quality hay and pasture. If seed 
producers can keep the cost of seed in 
line there should be a steady demand 
in this field of production. Further work 
on strain testing, and testing for local 
adaptation is needed. 

(For some years Dr. Britten has been 
engaged in forage crop investigations at 
the Dominion Experimental Farm, Bran¬ 
don. He has recently left to take up new 
work at the University of Hawaii, Hono¬ 
lulu, in the Department of Botany). 


tion of land use, farming in this area 
could not be as profitable as it should 
be. The uncultivated land, mostly suit¬ 
able only for grazing, does not now pro¬ 
duce enough feed for the stock pastur¬ 
ing on it. The abandoned land should 
be brought under grass and more acre¬ 
age seeded to cultivated grasses in the 
opinion of those conducting the survey, 
not only to provide additional feed sup¬ 
plies, but to check soil losses from wind 
and water erosion. It is also reported 
that some land that is now under cul¬ 
tivation should be abandoned and 
turned into community pastures and 
areas for the development of winter 
feed reserves. 

Eventually, perhaps, all of the set¬ 
tled areas of western Canada will be 
studied and surveyed for the purpose of 
developing a more efficient use of the 
soil. Such study should result, not only 
in the improvement of the soil fertility 
of a district, but in a wider and more 
profitable cropping system and a gen¬ 
eral increase in prosperity throughout 
the district. 


Set Money 
Working for You 


Changing to Heavy Duty Oil 
npHE Dominion Experimental Station 
* at Swift Current recommends heavy 
duty oils under heavy duty tractor-load 
conditions, and wherever oils are not 
giving satisfactory service. Recently 
such heavy duty oils have become 
available for use in any type of engine 
and under extreme service conditions, 
whether for use in tractors, trucks or 
automobiles. 

When changing over to a heavy duty 
oil, however, it appears that special 
precautions are necessary. Because of 
accumulation of sludge, gum and car¬ 
bon, heavy duty oil will become dark in 
a short period, owing to the fact that 
the carbon becomes suspended in the 
oil. If the engine is very dirty, the oil 
system may become blocked, resulting 
in a burnt bearing. Consequently, a sys¬ 
tem of change-over is recommended as 
follows: 1, Fill with heavy duty oil, 
operate for 15 minutes, and drain out; 
2, Refill with heavy duty oil, operate 
two hours and drain; 3, Refill again, 
and operate, draining after 10 hours of 
operation; 4, Refill, change the filter 
cartridge, and operate as recommended 
by the instruction book for future oil 
changes. It is particularly recommended 
that no other oil be mixed with the 
heavy duty oil. 


Whenever money is needed for any sound 
purpose, that is the time to come to the BofM. 

See your nearest BofM manager today. 

Ask or write jor our folder: vriw n 1 i 111 
“Quiz for a Go-ahead Farmer." Ml p/\|)| [j 

TO A MIIII0M CANADIANS 

Bank of Montreal |5fl||l 

working with Cxnsd'umt in mmy wnA of lift itnct 1817 


Prepare for Dry Years 

N O one wants to predict calamity, but 
the short crop in much of Saskat¬ 
chewan and part of Alberta this year 
emphasizes the fact that for several 
years western Canada enjoyed good 
crops, and that the disappointment in 
1947 was to be expected sometime. 

Not only are extremes of weather 
likely to be experienced in the prairie 
provinces in a single year, as for ex¬ 
ample the drought in Saskatchewan 
and the excess moisture in Manitoba, 
but dry weather can come two years 
or even more in succession. It happened 
in the ’30’s with disastrous effect, and 
it can happen again. Everyone hopes 
that it will never again be as long- 
lasting, or will occur simultaneously 
with a world-wide collapse of prices. 

We cannot predict the weather, but 
we can do something to prepare for it. 
The one vital thing that we can do to 
the very best of our ability is to con¬ 
serve all the moisture that comes to us. 
The prairie provinces are a part of the 
interior plains area, which extends from 
the Gulf of Mexico through to the 
Arctic Circle, and the Mackenzie River 
Basin. The Great Plains of the prairie 
provinces and the northwestern States 
are characterized by recurring periods 
of drought. We are not able to forecast 
when the next long drought will appear, 
nor how long the period will be. We can¬ 
not tell when a drought will start, or 
when it will begin to be felt in a 
particular community. We do know 
that unless the climate itself changes 
substantially, a drought will come. 

It is not only the loss of immediate 
crops, and personal privation, that en¬ 
ters into difficulties created by pro¬ 
tracted dry weather; it is the damage to 
the land itself. Long droughts ruin large 
acreages of land. Topsoil is blown off 
knolls and level areas. Short crops do 
not provide enough organic matter to 
make an adequate trash cover, or keep 
the soil in a condition to absorb and re¬ 
tain the maximum amount of moisture, 
once the process of destruction has got 
well started. The ruin of much good 
land and of the farmers who till it, is 
inevitable during a long drought period, 
unless careful preparations are made 
to guard against it. 

It isn’t so much the amount of rain¬ 
fall which counts, as the amount of 
water which soaks into the ground and 
is held there until the crops can use it. 
Conserving water is a three-in-one 
problem; First, to get the water to soak 
into the ground and to stop run-off; 
second, to stop the evaporation of 
water from the soil; and third, to keep 
the weeds from using the moisture that 
has been conserved. 

Cultivating and tilling with the con¬ 
tour of the soil will help to stop run-off. 


Use the Land Well 
rvURING recent years the term “land 
U use” has been heard with increasing 
frequency. As now used, it- means that 
the land should be cropped to the best 
advantage, not only from the point of 
view of the owner, but of the land itself, 
rather than put to any use at all, re¬ 
gardless of its long-time effect. 

For many years past, soil surveys have 
been undertaken in the three prairie 
provinces particularly; and most of 
these provinces have been gone over 
and mapped as to the types of soil to 
be found in particular districts. More 
recently, attempts have been made on 
a small scale to conduct surveys of a 
different kind, namely, surveys in¬ 
dicating the use which is being made 
of the land. In Saskatchewan, for ex¬ 
ample, a survey of six municipalities in 
southwestern Saskatchewan was under¬ 
taken two years ago by the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Swift Current. The total area 
involved covered more th&n 1,500,000 
acres. ' 

The survey showed that normal crops 
such as wheat, oats, barley and flax 
were seeded on more than a million 
acres of this land each year. Cultivated 
acreage seeded to perennial grasses 
amounted to no more than 20,680 acres. 
There were 492,000 acres of uncultivated 
grassland, 30,980 acres of abandoned 
farm land, and 18,000 acres of waste 
land. Of the uncultivated grassland, 
amounting to nearly a half million 
acres, only 12,600 acres were classified 
as hay meadows. 

It was also recorded that, included in 
the cultivated acreage, was stoney, 
sandy, alkaline or extremely rolling 
land accounting for nearly one-fifth of 
the total. Also, of the 20,680 acres seeded 
to perennial grasses, only 3,000 acres 
were used for hay production. 

It was obvious that with this distribu- 


The rat’s last meal 


This filthy snooper thinks he’s smart enough to detect poison. He’s not 
smart enough to suspect Antu rat. He can’t smell Antur at and he can’t 
taste it. Mix Antu rat with some of the feed he’s been filching — and 
that’ll be his last meal. 

Antu rat is the new Dr. Hess rat killer, made especially for farm use. 
Its killing agent is antu. It can be used both as a baiting poison and a 
tracking poison. (To use as a tracking poison, just sprinkle in rat 
holes and runs.) 

Antu rat is less toxic to livestock and poultry than most commonly 
used rat poisons. 

We wish you could see all the letters 
telling us about the effectiveness of Antu rat 
as a rat killer. Plenty of farmers have put 
f ^ out in the evening and found dead rats 

all over the place next morning. Get 
■ ■■ mum ■■ R> Anturat — get the 8-oz. farm size from 


a Dr. Hess product 
that kills rats 


ANIMAL HEALTH — the control of internal and ex¬ 
ternal parasites and diseases — is the full-time job of 
Dr. Hess research. 


SNOW FENCING FOR PORTABLE GRAINERIE8 
Fifty feet of snow fonco lined with paper holds 
approximately 750 bushels grain. Requires no nails. 
Shipped from Tlmberten, Mao. Prompt delivery 
while stock lasts. 

“The Fenee of a Hundred Uses” 
NATIONAL TIMBER & FENCE CO. LIMITED 
401 Somerset Building Winnipeg 


Become a Detective 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
25, Station T, Montreal. 
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Coleman Farm Lanterns 



This big, powerful 
lantern is 14^ r 
high, weighs only 
6j^ lbs. Holds fuel 
for 10 to 12 hours 
service. Available 
in two models, for 
gasoline or kero¬ 
sene. 


The powerful brilliance of the 
new Coleman Lanterns makes 
your outdoor night jobs easier, 
faster, safer. Made in several 
styles, to fit all farm and outdoor 
needs. Gasoline models light in¬ 
stantly. Kerosene models are 
cup preheating. 

Coleman Lanterns light up a 100- 
foot area so bright you can read a 
newspaper 50 feet away. They defy 
wind, rain, snow and sleet. Safe too 
... can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. 
The finest light a farmer can have for 
nighttime! chores. Get a new Cole¬ 
man Lantern at your hardware or 
general store now. 



Thi3 handy small 
lantern has high 
candlepower bril¬ 
liance. Only 1114' 
high; holds fuel for 
7 to 9 hours of 
steady light. Avail¬ 
able in gasoline and 
kerosene models. 


✓ " 

The Finest Light a 

• High candlepower 

• Dependable In storm use 

• Precision made; durable 

• Brass and steel construction 


-—————V 

Farmer Can Have 

k Low-cost operation 

• Safe —can't spill if tipped 

• Genuine Pyrex globe 

• Oversize generator 


V Now at Your Dealers — Write for FREE Folder ✓ 


Coleman Lamp and Stove Co. Ltd. 

9 Davies Avenue • • • Tos'onto 8, Canada 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE 


Used Bread Delivery 

WAGONS AND SLEIGHS 

Well Looked After and In Good $happ. 
Wagon complete $135.00 All PrltM 

Sleigh complete $125.00 _ „ _ 

Or both Wagon and F.O.B. 

Sleigh for .$250.00 Winnip.i. 

Photograph of above sent free on requMt. 
WATSON TIRE SERVICE 
334 Smith Street Winnipeg, Mai. 
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In the United States, many thousands 
of acres have now been reorganized on 
a contour basis. A trash cover will per¬ 
mit more water to get into the ground 
and will check evaporation. Well-man¬ 
aged summerfallow will help to store 
water and keep the weeds from using it 
up. Special tillage implements where 
necessary, such as the basin lister, will 
help under some circumstances. Shel- 


terbelts will catch snowdrifts and also 
check some of the strong winds that 
evaporate soil moisture. Devices for 
spreading run-off water, and contour 
furrows are often helpful. 

The time to think about water con¬ 
servation is all the time . . . but a 
particularly good time is just after 
harvest and before the fall rains have 
started. 


A Home-made Grain Drier 

This grain drier has been profitable but is difficult to construct 
By J. R. McFALL 


T OUGH and damp grain is often a 
problem to grain farmers. Elevator 
companies have established large driers 
at their terminal plants. This does not 
always meet the need of the individual 
farmer, especially when elevator space 
is limited and he is required to store 
grains on his own farm. Then too, there 
is always danger of grain spoilage be¬ 
fore the grain can be assembled and 
moved to the drier. The answer is to dry 
grain on the farm. 

C. A. Fawcett and Sons of Consort, 
Alberta, have solved this problem to 
their own satisfaction. Six years ago 
they started experimental work with a 
small, farm drying plant. Today it has 
been perfected to a point where they 
have no worries regarding a few loads 
of damp or tough grain. During the 
years they have dried over 32,000 
bushels. 

The drier has paid for itself many 
times over, in the opinion of the Faw¬ 
cetts. It enables them to start the com¬ 
bines rolling a few days early each fall. 
It allows them to start operations 
earlier in the morning; and less delay 
is caused by showers. The only harves; 
delays are when the grain is too wet 
to thresh properly, or when the field, 
are too soft and muddy for the tractor 
and combine. 

In this way one combine can handle 
a larger acreage, and there is less dan¬ 
ger of standing grain being left out all 
winter. For that matter some crops 
have been harvested with snow on the 
ground. 

The general idea is simple. A Chinook 
wind is imitated by driving heated air 
through a six-inch column of wheat by 
means of an old thresher straw blower. 
Tough grain from 15 to 17 per cent 
moisture can be dried in 6 to 18 hours, 
but grain with 20 per cent moisture 
takes about 24 hours. 

Operating costs per hour are a few 
shovels of coal, and gas sufficient to 


operate the six-horse power engine that 
drives the blowers. 

Little handling of grain is necessary 
as it is elevated into the drier by a 20- 
foot grain loader. After the wheat is 
dry, a truck is backed under the drier 
and slides at the bottom of the wheat 
column pulled. 

Construction cost for the first unit 
(250-bushel capacity) was about $500. 
This included galvanized fly screen, 
lumber, labor, and other costs. This 
unit was not large enough to handle 
all the damp grain from a 12-foot com¬ 
bine, so a second irnit was added a few 
years ago. Today this plant is looked 
upon as a necessary part of the har¬ 
vesting equipment. 

The design and construction of this 
drier is far from simple, as a number 
of farmers who tried to build one for 
themselves have found. After spending 
considerable money and time on ma¬ 
terials and labor, it was found that it 
leaked air, or did not work satisfac¬ 
torily; which is the reason why no 
plans for home-made driers are avail¬ 
able. 

Care, too, must be exercised in op¬ 
erating these units to see that the grain 
is not exposed to excessive heat, or 
there will be danger of scorching and 
killing germination. 

While this particular plant has given 
wonderful satisfaction, agricultural au¬ 
thorities are hesitant about making any 
general recommendations as to its use. 
because the original cost is high and it 
requires careful attention when in use. 

It is doubtful if materials are now 
available for constructing such a plant, 
but if interested farmers care to cor¬ 
respond with me, addressing letters to 
the Secretary, Alberta Federation of 
Agriculture, 525 Lougheed Building, 
Calgary, Alta., their letters will be 
given due consideration. It is possible 
that these units could be built under 
contract by some manufacturing com¬ 
pany. 



Lefts The Fawcett grain drier ready for enclosure. Right: C. A. Fawcett loads the wire 
chimney* into the shell during construction. 
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THE NICKEL WORKER 

depend on each other 


line hardware it gives strength; in heating 
elements Nickel is strong at high tem¬ 
peratures; in precision instruments Nickel 
provides special magnetic or non-magnetic 
properties. 

So the Canadian Nickel worker produces 
the nickel needed by the electrical industry; 
the electrical worker generates the power 
and builds the electrical equipment required 
by the Nickel industry. Each and every 
industry in this country creates employment 
in other industries. No matter how we 
earn a living, we are all one family, depending 
on each other. 


THE NICKEL REFINERY at Port Colborne is the 
second largest consumer of electric power 
in all Canada. Large blocks of power for 
Nickel mining and smelting in the Sudbury 
area are obtained from six different gener¬ 
ating plants in Northern Ontario. Electrical 
supplies to the value of more than half a 
million dollars yearly are purchased by the 
Canadian Nickel industry. 

And all through the electrical industry. 
Nickel and its alloys bring greater efficiency. 
In huge valves in hydro-electrical plants, 
Nickel increases resistance to wear; in pole 


Canadian Nickel 


“ The Romance of Nickel”, a 60-page book fuUy illus¬ 
trated, will be sent free on request to anyone interested. 




About 3 million pounds of Canadian Nickel are used each year 
in the manufacture of heating elements for electric ranges. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET W., TORONTO 
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CHRISTIE 

WAY! 

Tastier because they’re crisp 
—crisp because they’re baked 
the Christie way. At your 
grocer’s, always ask for crisp, 
oven-fresh Christie’s Prem¬ 
ium Soda Crackers. 

Christie's 

Biscuits 


Christies 
PREMIUM 
SODA 
CRACKERS 


William Godfrey, retired head gardener at the Dominion Experimental Station, Morden, 
was given the Stevenson Memorial Award recently at Morden. 


SHALLOW WELL PUMPS 

If you have electricity, you can now have 
water pressure without any attention or 
labor on your part. Fully automatic and 
dependable. Manufactured in Canada for 
the past 20 years. Tried and proven. 

Write for FREE LITERATURE to 

Northland Distributors Ltd. 

Dept. A, 880 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg 
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FARM LANDS 
for SALE 

— IN — _ 

MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN 
and ALBERTA___ 


SPECIAL 

TERMS 

• 

CLEAR 

TITLES 


Mall Coupon 
for further 
information. 
State Land 
in which 
you are 
Interested. 


HAY AND 
GRAZING 
LEASES 

HAY AND 
TIMBER 
PERMITS 


manager, land dept 7 

HUDSON'S DAY COMPANY, 
WINNIPEG. 

See. Tp. tie. Weil Her. 


Address 
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William Godfrey—An Appreciation 

T HE August,, 1946 issue of The Country 
Guide carried a brief note recording 
the retirement on the previous June 21, 
of William Godfrey, head gardener of 
the Dominion Experimental Station, 
Morden. Since his retirement, Mr. God¬ 
frey has continued to reside at Morden 
and has kept himself busy cultivating 
not only his own garden, but the fruits 
of a cultivated mind. 

In August of this year, as mentioned 
briefly elsewhere in this issue, he was 
the recipient of the Stevenson Award 
for meritorious service to horticulture, 
an award which was established as a 
memorial to the life and services of the 
late A. P. Stevenson of Morden, and is 
administered by a committee set up bv 
the Manitoba Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion and the Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture. 

His friend and co-worker, W. R. 
Leslie, superintendent of the Morden 
Station, calls him a philosopher. Mr. 
Godfrey admits to being impulsive, be¬ 
cause he says he came to Canada as the 
result of impulsively answering an ad¬ 
vertisement by William A. Munro, then 
superintendent of the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Station at Rosthern, Sas¬ 
katchewan, and now a nurseryman a 
mile or two south of Prince Albert. 

On his arrival on March 23, 1913, it 
was 23 degrees below zero, and if he 
had had enough money, he would have 
gone back to England. Though experi¬ 
enced in gardening in the Old Country 
since the age of 12, he thought the cara- 
gana peeping out of the snow were 
gooseberries. 

Born amid the grime and smoke of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. William Godfrey 
in early years sought wider experience 
in London. He became a journeyman in 
Victoria and Paradise Nurseries sit¬ 
uated in Upper Hollowav, London: -serv¬ 
ed as a glasshouse foreman on a Hert¬ 
fordshire estate, and was well started 
on his career when he came to Canada 
In 1915 he joined the 65th Battalion 
at Saskatoon, fought with the 46th in 
Prance and Belgium, 1916-1918, returned 
to Rosthern in 1919 and transferred to 
Morden in 1923. During the 23 years 
of his work at Morden he performed, 
in the words of Mr. Leslie, “manv, 
many good works.” No one could better 
sense his contribution to and from the 
Morden Station than Mr. Leslie him¬ 
self, who says: “He has been architect 
of the rock garden, rose garden, lilies, 
iris, peonies and mixed borders. The 
four greenhouses have taken form un¬ 
der his regime. Mr. Godfrey has extend¬ 
ed garden knowledge by his boldness of 
resolve in m-cma'-ation and culture of 
ornamental plants, in his scientific 
breeding of roses and herbacious peren¬ 



This pure delicious food 
quickly renews “burned- 
up” energy—a valuable 
addition to the diet of 
children. 


nials, and through his writings and ad¬ 
dresses. 

“His ability to build a bouquet is 
unique: his command of fine English 
is the delight of his friends and readers. 
As a community citizen he served for a 
number of years as president of the 
Morden Horticultural Society. As chair¬ 
man of the Civic Improvement Commit¬ 
tee of the local Board of Trade: as 
president of the Canadian Legion, Mor¬ 
den Branch; and as director on the 
board of the local hospital.” 

Not long before his retirement he 
completed an excellent bulletin on 
house plants. On the day of his retire¬ 
ment, one of his roses was named The 
Prairie Wren. A former production of 
his. also a rose, had been named Prairie 
Sailor and these two joined other im¬ 
portant productions which include the 
Morden pink lythrum and the Morden 
Maid and Nasturtium gladioli. In 1928, 
he began a long, thorough program of 
rose breeding, making in the interim a 
great many crosses, from which 10,000 
cross-breds had bloomed up to the time 
of his retirement. As a gesture of the 
esteem in which his services were held 
by the station where he worked so 
productively for so many years, the 
ornamental driveway which curves 
through the Morden Station was named 
Godfrey Drive. 

Mr. Godfrey is a quiet, unassuming, 
steady-going and conscientious indi¬ 
vidual. Though not in the best of health 
for some time prior to his retirement, 
he kept abreast of horticultural pro¬ 
gress and was deeply versed in the love 
of his chosen calling. He belonged to 
the Order of the Green Thumb, and 
fortified his natural gift by painstaking 
and conscientious effort. It is thp wish 
of The Country Guide and, we are sure, 
of the many friends and acquaintances 
who came to appreciate his work at the 
Morden Station, that time may deal 
gently with him in his retirement, and 
that the recognition of merit which 
has recently come to him may rest long 
upon his shoulders. 

Plant Peonies in September 
MANY people are very fond of the 
L” showy and very ancient peony as a 
perennial flower for the garden. The 
foliage is attractive, the plants are 
hardy, persistent and reasonably 
healthy, and they are fairly easy to grow. 

Some gardens carry peonies planted 
in masses so that during the blooming 
season a striking mass of bloom is 
presented. Others like individual plants 
which will grow to the size of a small 
shrub and thus have a distribution of 
bloom throughout the garden. A large 
number of varieties are available, and 
there is considerable choice in color. 
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GRASS and CLOVER 
SEED BUYERS 

We offer a reliable market and pay highest 
prices for Brome, Crested Wheat Grass seed, 
also Sweet Clover, Alsike and Red Clover, 
Alfalfa seed. Advise your acreage now and 
ask for our contract. 

STEELE, BRIGGS SEED CO. LIMITED 
Winnipeg Regina Edmonton 


B.C. and Holland Grown Bnlbs. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils 

Ask for our Price List 

NORMAN SCHUURMAN 

70S McCallum Rd., RR.l. Vancouver, B.C. 


-.. SEED WANTED ——— 

We are buyers of brome, crested wheat, 
alfaira, sweet clover, and alsike clover. 
Sacks supplied. Please submit sample. 

S. A. EARLY & CO., Saskatoon. 


GLOBELITE 

FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed (7) Years 
Qct ^beUuli caul O'uleA ffout 
GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipeg, Man. 


MAST/C GLAZE 

Better than putty for 
glazing wood or metal sash! 


NO PRIMING 
OR PAINTING 
NECESSARY- 
STAYS PLIABLE 
WON’T 
CRACK OUT! 

a rrremco 

PRODUCT 
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Generally speaking, peonies like a wide 
variety of soil types, but soil ought to 
be well nourished, in good condition and 
well drained. Plenty of sunlight, at least 
six hours a day, is recommended. 

The best time for planting is about 
September 15. By this time the root 
buds will have matured and there will 
be time enough before freeze-up for 
the fresh soil to settle and the plants 
to become somewhat established. Plant¬ 
ing later or into October is quite pos¬ 
sible, but is not likely to be so successful. 

The roots of peonies are planted, and 
a portion containing from three to five 
buds is preferred, where the buds are 
found on good healthy roots about an 
inch in diameter. If roots containing 
only one bud are used, an extra year 
will probably be required before good 
bloom is secured. 

For best success, it is well to remove 
the soil from a hole about two or two 
and a half feet square and two feet 
deep, and to fill it with nine parts of 
good topsoil and one part of well-rotted 
manure. A handful of bone meal per 
plant will be helpful, mixed with the 
soil. The roots should be planted so 
that at least an inch of soil and not 
more than three inches will cover the 
topmost bud. 

Where space is available, peonies 
should be planted from three and a half 
to four feet apart. If the space is 
limited, they may be planted not closer 
than two and a half feet. Later in the 
fall, after planting and before freeze- 
up, it is a wise precaution to cover, for 
the first winter, with straw or leaves 
held in place by branches or some other 
covering, to prevent the material from 
blowing away. Older peony plants 
should have their tops cut off and en¬ 
tirely removed and burned as soon as 
frost kills the foliage in the fall. 


Why Fruit Trees Do Not Bear 

O ccasionally readers will have 
had difficulty in securing crops of 
fruit from individual fruit trees, 
whether of apple, plum, pear or cher¬ 
ry, and it is well to know that this un¬ 
fortunate and disappointing experience 
may result from several causes. Some¬ 
times growers are disappointed because 
young trees do not come into bearing 
as soon as expected. Some varieties will 
bear sooner after planting than others, 
and occasionally it happens that a late- 
bearing tree, when it does set fruit, is 
found to be of a different variety than 
the one it was thought to be. 

In other cases, late bearing may be 
due to mistaken kindness on the part 
of the owner. Too rich soil, or too much 
moisture may induce in some trees a 
heavy vegetative growth, which directs 
the attention of the tree away from 
fruiting, to the mere production of 
leaves and branches. This is why ex¬ 
perienced growers sometimes girdle the 
trunks of young trees by cutting away 
a small section of the bark so as to halt 
the tendency to vegetative growth and 
induce fruit production. 

Many trees which blossom more or 
less freely, fail to set fruit. In western 
Canada, a very frequent cause of this 
is the inability of a particular variety 
to fertilize itself, and the absence of 
another nearby variety of the same kind 
of fruit, which will cross-fertilize suc¬ 
cessfully. Pollination is performed for 
the most part by insects, and unfavor¬ 
able weather at blossom time, during 
which the insects do not work readily, 
frequently prevents the setting of fruit. 
Sometimes, too, the blossoms may be 
pollinized satisfactorily, but the weather 
may be so cool immediately afterward 
that the pollen tubes do not grow rap¬ 
idly enough to effect fertilization at the 
base of the flower, before the pistil is 
dried up. 

Sometimes trees do not bear fruit be¬ 
cause the fruit buds have been injured 
during the winter, or even as a result 
of frost at blossoming time. A very 
severe drought will not only increase 
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the normal June drop of young fruit, 
but if it is severe enough, it may dry up 
the fruit buds and bring about a com¬ 
plete loss of the crop. If the trees can 
be irrigated in late October before 
freeze-up, it is sometimes a substantial 
means of helping out the following 
year’s crop. 


Dr. Shoemaker's Book on Vegetables 

A NEW and business-like book en- 
" titled “Vegetable Growing” has 
been written by Dr. J. S. Shoemaker, 
formerly head of the Department of 
Horticulture, University of Alberta and 
now head of the corresponding depart¬ 
ment in the Ontario Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Guelph. The author’s experience 
has been about equally divided between 
the United States and Canada, and the 
book is business-like because no space 
is wasted, nor any of the reader’s time, 
with chapters on generalities such as 
are often found in “know-how” books 
of this kind. 

The book is fairly well illustrated, at¬ 
tractively bound and printed, consists 
of about 500 pages and is divided into 
chapters principally devoted to groups 
of more or less similar vegetable crops 
and their culture. In addition to a 
chapter on vegetable seed production 
and another on perennial vegetable 
crops, there are separate chapters on 
corn, root, legume, bulb, salad and 
vine crops. 


Red Lilies 

B EFORE the Western Red lily (we 
call it Tiger lily) became the em¬ 
blem of our province, before indeed, I 
was old enough to know what the word 
means, my parents taught my brothers 
and sisters and me high ideals concern¬ 
ing our beautiful flowers. We learned as 
soon as we learned to walk, to turn our 
footsteps toward nature, and we wan¬ 
dered—alone, by twos and threes, or 
the whole family together, across the 
railway track and down the ravine to 
the lake. 

Down along Four Mile Lake, as along 
other small lakes where there is seldom 
water in July, the Tiger lily grew bril¬ 
liant and beautiful. We prized it highly 
—among all our flowers perhaps the 
most highly, probably because five of 
us are redheads and our vanity nour¬ 
ished on flattering comparisons. 

At any rate, we love the Western 
Red lily and it’s a love that will “never, 
never die.” 

According to their way of teaching, 
Mom and ®ad did the things when we 
were small that they expected us to do 
when we grew up. When the lilies grew 
thick, we picked some for our table, 
when they were only scattered among 
the grasses, we left them there “for 
next year.” It was not conscious con¬ 
servation. It was the instinct of 
preservation born in men who love the 
soil. 

With an old Bennett wagon and a 
team of mules that were colts in T6, we 
didn’t get very far from home. Our 
recreation depended on nature. The 
thirties were hard years for the red 
lilies. They became our emblem uncon¬ 
sciously. We dug up a couple of roots 
for our flower bed, but they didn’t sur¬ 
vive the summer heat. We found them 
only near the lake, and they slowly 
disappeared from there. 

Now we are older, and greater respon¬ 
sibilities take larger shares of our time. 
But though visits to nature are less 
frequent, they are still a part of our 
lives. Last year we wandered along the 
lake in search of berries as we have al¬ 
ways done. And last year, after years 
of absence, there were lilies! It was not 
premeditated, a scientific thought or ac¬ 
tion. It was a rebirth of our childhood. 
We gazed on them, gloriously alive 
above the sunscorched grasses. Spon¬ 
taneously we knelt to touch their velvet 
dresses—and rose to leave them glowing 
in the sunset.—Edith Allenbrand, Han¬ 
del, Sask. 
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Fine handling, accuracy and depend¬ 
ability at moderate cost are features 
which long have made Savage rifles first 
choice in Canada. See Savage rifles at 
your nearest retail dealer. Write for free 
catalog. Savage Arms Corporation, Fire¬ 
arms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


& SAVAGE © 

WORLD FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 
AND ACCURACY 
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WOODS S FEED GRINDER 


Eliminate the heavy job of hauling grain to the mill and 
back by grinding your grain right in your own barn with 

a Wood’s Grinder 



Costs you only 20c 
to grind a ton 
of grain 


. . . and saves time, 
because you can get 
ahead with other 
chores while the 
Wood’s Grinder 
automatically turns 
out fresh chop. 


The Wood’s Grinder is DIRECT DRIVE . . . this means no belts to 
slip or wear out . . . no power loss . . . and you are assured of trouble- 
free, economical operation. Adjustable grind—from cracking corn to 
making whole wheat flour. Ruggedly constructed throughput by prac¬ 
tical farm equipment engineers to give years of satisfaction. Heavy duty 
motor will operate other equipment in the barn. Write for catalog. 

WOOD’S OAT ROLLER 

Poultry and livestock gain more 
nourishment from fresh rolled 
feed — and the farmer saves 
money. The foolproof Wood’s Oat 
Roller operates at a cost of only 
one-half to one cent per 100 lbs. 
of rolled feed. Also standard 
model for flat belt drive, gas en¬ 
gine, etc. Write for catalog. 
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THE WOOD'S LINE 

,-.„ M,LKERS ~ M,LK COOLERS-FEED ©RINDERS-OAT ROLLERS 
ELECTRIC FENCERS—FARM FREEZERS—WATER HEATERS—WATER SYSTEMS 
HAY DRIERS—FARM VENTILATORS 


THE W. C. WOOD CO. LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Electric Farm Equipment 

HEAD OFFICE and FACTORY - GUELPH, CANADA 


Warehouses in: 

WINNIPEG, REGINA, CALGARY, EDMONTON, NEW WESTMINSTER, VICTORIA 
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Little Ideas for the Autumn 

Things to make on rainy days and in spare hours 


an additional bolt through iron and 
tongue well at the rear so as to make the 
joint stiff enough sideways so there will 
be no danger in turning.—I.W.D. 


Folding Trellis 

If you have roses or other trellis¬ 
growing vines that require winter pro¬ 
tection, try this: Instead of taking the 
vines off the trellis, saw off the support¬ 
ing members near the ground and at¬ 
tach strap hinges. This will enable you 
to lay the trellis, including the vines, 
down on the ground where they can 
readily be covered. Next spring you can 
bolt a piece of flat iron to the trellis to 
hold it upright again. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Pail Nests 

Here is a sketch of a handy idea we 
5 G>*L- Aq/ls 


PULLS, L_ 

This tool Is Indispensable around the 
farm or shop for many jobs. Lifting, 
pulling or hoisting ean be done, up to 
3 tons. Jacks from 4'/2 inches to the 
top of the beam. 

Lifts and lowers easily with a strong 
lever action. All steel construction— 
no castings. Just the thing you are 
looking for to service your tractor and 
machinery. 

Made by the makers of HALLMAN 
Shur-Shock Products and Handy Farm 
Tools. 


Install a Fuel-Saving 
Automatic CONCO STOKER NOW 


For Gathering Eggs 

To reduce breakage when gathering 
eggs, line the egg bucket with corru¬ 
gated cardboard. Place three thick¬ 
nesses in the 
bottom but 

two thick- paper 

nesses will do ?• 3 

for the sides. fc ;; 

After the job V;, 7 

of fitting and 
cutting is 

completed, the whole business can be 
glued together so that it can be taken 
out in one piece and the bucket used 
for other purposes.—D.C.R. 


• Inter-Planetary Transmission. 

• Automatic Coal Feed Selector. 

• Automatic Air-Meter Control. 

• 400-Pound Capaolty Hopper. 

• Alloy Steel Feed Screw. 

• One-Piece Welded Construction. 

• High Starting Torque Motor. 

• One-Piece Long Life Retort. 

• No Shear Pin—No Clutch. 

Complete with TFCS 

Four Controls 5>4 t , Oi i 9 

See your dealer or write for further in 
formation to: 


used when we were short of lumber for 
nests. Nail a plank to two wide boards 
and place against wall of hen house. 
On the plank nail some old five-gallon 
pails, with a narrow board in front to 
hold the straw in. Another narrow 
board on top will hold the pails more 
securely.—I.W.D. 


HOME STUDY i 

Individual coaching-. Bookkeeping-. Business- 
Administration. Accountancy. For Farm, 
Home and Business. Complete coaching 
Accountancy Degrees, write SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY LTD., Winnipeg. 

Free Catalog on request 


Outside Cellar Door 

A stout post is set next to the cellar¬ 
way with a pulley fastened near the 
top and a light 
chain run 

through the fTj'l_- 

pulley and fast- — M\ \ = _ 

ened to the -—’ 7 .—- 

opening end of ^7_/ g_ 

the door. A_V LI 1 ] -_ 

weight on the ___--7-4=±i==fc : -f—— 

pulley end of - —7— I *.- 

the chain just ~~T H I \ --- 

about balances 7I--- 

the weight of 7 —==r=^~ \ -- 


Bundle Tie Cutter 

A short length of old broom handle 
has a kerf cut in it 
at one end with a 
rip saw. Then an 
old mower knife 
-rio^j section is inserted 
in the kerf and ri¬ 
veted firmly. In the other end a gimlet 
hole is bored and a loop of cord or 
leather inserted. There you have a very 
good corn or grain bundle tie cutter.— 
Mrs. Anton Garacke. 


Grosney Electric Co 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbltted. General Machine Work. 
Cylinder Reconditioning. 


Dept. CQ, 390 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg 
Western Canadian Distributors 


HANDLE 


Electrical supplies of all kinds. Write 
for FREE catalog. 


•n mink, muskrat, fox. rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

S88 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto, Ontario 


SAVE MONEY ON 

Oils, Grease, Tires, 
Batteries 

and many other farm products. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

Buy direct from 

NORTH AMERICAN LUBRICATION CO. 
LTD. 

Winnipeg - - Manitoba 


Long and Short Tongue 

A.C.K. writes: I am sending you 
a convertible long and short tongue 
which can be used either for horses or 
tractor, and still is strong and solid for 
either use. 

First cut the tongue in two so the 
front part is slightly shorter than the 
rear part, and put a heavy hinge on top 
of the tongue. Then cut a piece of chan¬ 
nel iron which will fit the bottom part 
of the tohgue at the joint. Put three 
or four bolts through the back part of 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 


the door. The door may be made in two 
sections with a device like this on either 
side. For ordinary passing, only half 
the door is used as this is better than 
having to open the whole door. A strip 
over the middle joint keeps out rain and 
snow.—I.W.D. 


Speedy service; expert work; genuine parts. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited, 237 Fort 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th St., Brandon, Man. 


Write for free catalog. Largest stock in Canada of 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Ignition 
parts, Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

Auto Wrecking Co.Ltd.,263to 273 Fort SL,Winnipeg 


Stove Pipe Lock 

The diagram shows how one man 
solved a problem. “I put tne pipes to¬ 
gether as they should be with the seams 
turned right and so on. Then I took a 
one-eighth inch or smaller drill and 
drilled a hole on the top and bottom at 
each joint and turned a small self-tap¬ 
ping metal screw into each hole. These 
are much used now for sheet metal work, 
but small lag screws can be used if the 
others are not available. These screws 
should be used at each joint and at the 
stove connection. They are quickly put 
in and I find the pipes never sag, always 
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Fit ToHo^Lit 


About size 
and weight 
of old-style 
hearing aids 


More ^ 
people wear 
BELTONES 
thanallother 
one•unit 
hearing aids 
combined. 


\_A.H£^lV\o\_E. Tor 
Tractor H\tc_h 




/#\V SUPER 

^ WJ FILTER-REFINER 

The best pal a motor ever had 


Ton’d call ./ 

new BELTONE 
Mono-Pac Hearing Aid 
a miracle, too. if you had 
been wearing a separate 
battery pack strapped to 
your body, with entan¬ 
gling wires, and then 
suddenly found the new 


V1ac»oh Tovagjje. 

the hinge and also through the tongue 
and the channel iron underneath. Next 
put two bolts through the front part of 
the hinge and also through the tongue, 
but not through the channel iron. The 
heads of these two bolts should be down 
and should be countersunk in the 
tongue just enough to be flush. Then put 
a large bolt through the front part of 
the hinge and down through the tongue 
and iron. 

When you want a long tongue, it is 
used as just described. When you want 
a short tractor tongue to pull the binder, 
simply take out the front large bolt, 
fold the front end of tongue back to the 
other part, and fasten the tractor hitch 
in the large hole in the channel iron. 

This seems a simple but practical ar¬ 
rangement. The channel iron should be 
at least 18 inches long and should have 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 

40VltTISlP 


Saves 

Repair 

Bills! 


Saves 

Oil 

Bills! 


ONE UNIT 

HEARING AID 

BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 

1450 W. 19th St., Dept GY-9 
Chicago 8, III. 


Z Sc.lt Tapping Mital > 

SCCONI E.ALM Oo»NT 


Actual use proves that Reclaimo Is tops 
in saving- repair and oil bills on tractor, 
truck and car motors. That’s because it 
is more than a filter—its heating ele¬ 
ment evaporates water and fuel dilution. 
As only pure oil Is left, there’s less wear 
and no oil changes. 

Write for Free Booklet. 


stand straight, and can be quickly taken 
down for cleaning.” 

I believe it would be safer with a ceil¬ 
ing support at the upper elbow to pre¬ 
vent an accidental push sidewise and to 
hold the vertical part if it becomes 
necessary to remove the horizontal part 
for cleaning.—I.W.D./ 


11* IVjE-S' Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. HV-9 I 
|*- 14S0 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. j 

I Please send me, without obligation, FREE Book* | 
| let about Hearing Problems. 


I Name. 


1 Address. 


Reclaimo Company 

I617A 10th Ave. W. Cal 


Town.. 
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In Sunshine 


TIRES 


Conducted by Prof. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan 


We are overstocked In good used Trade- 
in Tires with high treads—all guaran¬ 
teed to be Inr excellent shape. Special 
prices on car tires: 


All orders shipped C.O.D. from Ontario’s 
most modernly equipped tire shop. Also 
full line of retreads. Dealers wanted. 


Corner Queen and York Streets 
Hamilton, Ontario 


BARRELS 


For pickling purposes. From 5 to 50 gallons 

Write for Price List to 

WINNIPEG COOPERAGE CO. LTD. 

409 Dufferin Avenue Winnipeg 


ESTABLISHEb IB38 c*- 

PORTABLE POWER TOOLS 

It ccsts less to own a busy machine . . . and 
CUNNINGHAM tools are built to keep 
busy. They ate rugged, too, for heavy 
schedules in custom work. They can earn 
for you and work for you. 

MOWER 

3-foot variable speed sickle bar 
type... ideal for weed control, 
yard trimming, fence rows, 
many other jobs. A boy can 
mow up to 2000 rods a day. 

- • GARDEN TRACTORS 

jyr Two models, with plow, culti- 
vator, disc, seeder and snow 
plow attachments. High clear- 
ante, clear vision, easy hand- 

• SNOW PLOW (Attachment) yp? 

Mounts on garden tractors; ( 
plows 30-inch strip when 
angled; suitable for light f====Sss§gDg|/ 
grading, bull-dozing; keeps ) jess' 

tractor busy year around. 

• GARDEN TILLER 

Power steering, to each 
wheel provides easier oper- 
ation . . . direct motor-to- 
tine drive and big engine as- 
sure thorough pulverizing. 

Write for FREE folders today. Dept. 32 


Business Education by Mail 

Bookkeeping, Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, other Business and Civil Service Sub¬ 
jects. Write for Prospectus D, to 

Success Commercial College 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 


[Guide photo. 


These Light Sussex hens do well for the Peter Jamiesons of Alix, Alberta. 


Housing the Pullets 

B Y September the early hatched 
pullets should be safely in their 
winter quarters. Pullets hatched 
in March will be six months old 
and should be just getting nicely into 
lay. If the maximum returns are to be 
expected from a flock of pullets, they 
must be well enough grown to support 
at least an average of 60 per cent pro¬ 
duction from early September until the 
end of January. 

The reason for stressing September 
to January is that these months cor¬ 
respond with the period of highest egg 
prices. The British egg contract calls 
for the payment of a substantial pre¬ 
mium for fall eggs, therefore the only 
way to get this premium is to produce 
lots of eggs while the premium is be¬ 
ing paid. Don’t wait until Christmas 
before thinking about getting the pul¬ 
lets to lay. Get them housed early, and 
once they are in the laying house, keep 
them in and feed them a well-balanced 
laying mash mixture, supplemented by 
sufficient whole grain to keep up body 
weight. It is only by giving the birds 
special attention in the fall that pro¬ 
fits can be made. By getting all the 
eggs possible in the fall months the 
flock can get through the low price 
period successfully and show a nice 
profit at the end of the year. The pul¬ 
lets want to lay. All they need is a bit 
of encouragement from their owner. 


decreasing amount of window glass per 
hen, but all that is needed is sufficient 
light for the hen to see her feed. Prop¬ 
erly balanced diets and artificial light¬ 
ing to lengthen the winter days are 
all that is necessary to make the hens 
produce well in these modern houses. 


OIL HEAT 


Dealers wanted for protected territory. Direct from 
manufacturer to you. We sell only approved oil 
heating equipment as required by government. 
WRITE TODAY for full particulars and cash in 
on 1947-48 heating season. 


An Appreciation 

POULTRY Research has been handi- 
* capped for many years by the lack 
of funds and facilities. Most of the 
support has come through the ap¬ 
propriation of public funds to Do¬ 
minion and Provincial institutions, 
with very little outside helt> from com¬ 
mercial organizations. Whenever such 
assistance is forthcoming it is greatly 
appreciated by those whose job it is to 
organize and conduct research in the 
poultry field. The most recent gift for 
research work comes from the Sas¬ 
katchewan Approved Hatchery As¬ 
sociation. This organization has seen 
fit to offer a two-year scholarship val¬ 
ued at $600 per year, to a worthy 
student desirous of carrying on a poul¬ 
try research project in partial fulfill¬ 
ment of the requirements for a Master 
of Science degree. The research work 
must be carried on at the University 
of Saskatchewan. The Poultry Depart¬ 
ment of this institution is deeply ap¬ 
preciative of the generosity of the 
hatcherymen. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


991 Portage Avenue 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “ideal.” Write today for list of eligibles 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM, SON & CO. 

Rochester 8, New York 


& Steel and 
Wooden Portable 
Grain Elevators 


7 A REGISTERED 7 A 

I v Polled Herefords ' U 

at Auction, October 20 

• Accredited, Bangs tested and eligible 
for U.S.A. registration. 

• Cows with calves at foot, bred 
heifers, yearling heifers, bull and 
heifer calves. 

For further information and catalog 
write 

MALCOLM McGREGOR 

Brandon - Manitoba 


Extra strong construction. 
Large capacity. 

Available In three sizes. 


Supplying Also: 

• The “Famous” Monarch Grain Grlndt. . 

• Vane Rotary Pumps. 

• Pump Jacks. 

• Centrifugal Pumps. 

• No. 10 Mixers. 

Literature on request. Contact your local 
dealer, if your dealer cannot supply write 
to factory. 


The Trend of Laying House Design 
1JACK in the days when the keeping 
" of poultry was altogether a side¬ 
line, and flocks of more than 50 to 
75 birds were rare, the houses were 
small and narrow. Laying houses of 10 
to 12 feet in depth were quite common. 
There was usually plenty of glass for 
light, but very little ventilation or 
change of air was provided, other than 
that which leaked by the cracks in the 
walls or around the windows. It be¬ 
came apparent that such houses were 
unduly warm in the summer and ab¬ 
normally cold in winter. 

Gradually a partially open front 
house became popular, because with 
the better ventilation which it provid¬ 
ed the birds were more comfortable. 

Today the trend is towards multiple 
deck houses with quite restricted sys¬ 
tems of ventilation. These are warmer 
and drier. The secret of this warmth and 
dryness is insulation and the changed 
design. After experimenting with the 
20-foot-wide poultry house, it was 
found that so much better results were 
obtained than with the narrower 
building, that the wider building was 
advocated. At the present time poultry 
houses 24, 30 and even 40 feet wide 
are being built and as the width in¬ 
creases the comfort of the hen in¬ 
creases proportionately. This means a 


Efficiency in Production 

'HILE we have a market for 


We Have Some Fine Pullets 

Several Breeds—6, 8, 10-week old 

And some ready to lay. Immediate deliv¬ 
ery. We advise prompt ordering of these. 
It will pay you to get rid of old birds 
and make sure of future markets with 
these. If you want fall chicks — order 
them now. 

BRAY HATCHERY 

146 John N. Hamilton, Ont. 


every 

* * egg we can possibly produce in 1947, 
there is one dark cloud in the sky. This 
little cloudiness is putting in an appear¬ 
ance in the form of a shortage in cer¬ 
tain feedstuffs necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of high production. The chief 
shortage is that of protein supplements, 
such as meat meal, fish meal and milk. 
The available supplies of these feeds 
should be conserved as much as possible. 
Do not waste any one of them by feed¬ 
ing poor chickens. Only the early 
hatched, well-developed pullets and the 
carefully selected yearling hens should 
get any of these feeds. A careful selec¬ 
tion should be made of the birds to 
keep this winter. Market off the poorer 
producers and concentrate on the good 
ones. Study the feeding program so that 
the hens are fed a balanced diet. A 
properly regulated diet will do much to 
promote high average flock production. 
Provincial universities and experiment 
stations will be pleased to help you plan 
the winter feeding program for your 
hens. A hen which lays only 100 eggs per 
year requires about eight pounds of 
feed per dozen eggs produced, whereas 
a hen whose production is 200 eggs per 
year needs only five pounds of feed per 
dozen eggs laid. 


Winnipeg 


Canada 


PPPP—Literature on “Multi-Use Puller.” The 
■ nCC tool of 1,000 uses. Multiplies your 
strength 31 times. Every farmer, car owner, 
■furaeaman and contractor should own one. Write 
for free folder to 

A. BAKER. Distributor 

(81 Gouldlno Street Winnipeg, Man. 


Stop constipation this natural, 
easy way 

A healthy liver produces about one quart of bile 
daily. This bile is nature’s own laxative. 
It aids digestion, keeps the whole system toned up. 
But you. liver can’t act ifyour intestines are clogged. 
Fruit-a-tives bring relief, and your liver acts. Made 
from fruits and herbs, mild, effective Fruit-a-tives 
have helped thousands of sufferers. For quick 
natural relief try Fruit-a-tives today. 

FRUIT-A-TIVES 


POULTRY A 

TO Rig 
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YOUR GRAIN GOES IN HERE 


If pays to grind 
your own feed with a 

COCKSHUTT No. 30 

High Capacity Grinder 


Enables You To Grind Up To 250 Bushels Per Hour 


A Cockshutt No; 30 Grinder 
on your farm saves you the 
expensive handling and haul¬ 
ing connected with in-town feed 
preparation. It saves you 
trouble and energy by enabling 
you to carry out a better feed¬ 
ing program right on your own 
property. It gives you capacity 
to grind up to 250 bushels per 
hour. 

This outstanding Grinder has 

See Your AUTHORIZE 


many other features making for 
longer life, greater efficiency 
ana economical performance—• 
features you will want on any 
grinder you buy; Get the local 
Cockshutt dealer to show you 
them to-day! You’ll be glad 
you did. 



COCKSHUTT DEALER 


COCKSHUTT 

PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 

TRURO MONTREAL RD AMTCrtPn WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON 
SMITHS FALLS D!\MIX 1 LOMI CALGARY EDMONTON 
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THAT’S RIGHT ... the milk she gave last 
week, plus her bodily needs, consumed 
8 oz. of salt. Unless this salt is replaced, 
her health and production go down. 

To keep up your cows’ important salt 
balance, mix 1 lb. of “Windsor” Iodized 
Stock Salt with every 100 lbs. of chopped 
feed. In the pasture, keep “Windsor” 
Iodized Salt Blocks ... In the manger, 
5-lb. Licks. 


Keep Cows Healthy... Keep up their salt balance 


Mil linC AD iodized salt blocks 
VV IIII/JUI\ iodized stock salt 


Products of CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

SALT PI VISION 


• This Feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 


Monthly 


Delivery Quotas 

The Canadian Wheat Board has 
established a preliminary general quota 
on deliveries of wheat of 10 bushels 
per seeded acre. Open deliveries, how¬ 
ever, have been established at a large 
list of points in Saskatchewan where 
crops are light and there is no need for 
allocating space among producers. At 
other points quotas have been set at 
15 and 20 bushels per acre. 

There will be no quota restrictions on 
flax and rye deliveries for the current 
year. With respect to oats and barley, 
no quotas are being imposed at the 
present time although they may, if 
considered necessary, be established 
later in the year. 

Quotas on wheat will, of course, be 
enlarged at individual stations as rap¬ 
idly as possible. Quotas represent mere¬ 
ly an allocation of delivery space for a 
certain time. They are not to be used 
for any over-all restriction of wheat 
deliveries. Not only is every bushel of 
wheat which can be delivered this 
year needed, but the government has 
announced that up to the end of the 
1949-1950 crop year all wheat, which 
can be delivered by farmers and for 
which space can be found, will be ac¬ 
cepted. It is interesting to note that 
delivery quotas for wheat are now 
based on acreage seeded to wheat. The 
“authorized acreage” formerly used as 
a basis has disappeared under provi¬ 
sions of amendments to the Canada 
Grain Act, passed at the last session 
of parliament. 

Last season delivery quotas on oats 
and barley prevailed for a considerable 
time. That was so elevator and trans¬ 
portation space could be conserved for 
wheat, the need for which, during fall 
months, was greater than for coarse 
grains. This year there is an urgent 
need for shipment of feed grains to 
eastern Canada. In consequence, de¬ 
liveries of oats and barley are to be 
unrestricted for a time. It is hoped that 
there can be shipped from country 
elevators, before the end of November, 
practically all the oats and barley 
which producers deliver up to that 
time. 

It may be expected that delivery 
quotas on wheat will be increased rap¬ 
idly at a great many points. The need 
for prompt movement of all grains is 
so great that every effort will be made 
towards rapid shipment. There is a 
danger, if country elevator space re¬ 
mains unoccupied, due to unfilled 
quotas, of delaying rail movements to 
terminal elevators. 


The "World Price" of Wheat 

What is the world price of wheat? 
No one is very sure what exact mean¬ 
ing can be given to the words “world 
price,.” under such conditions as now 
prevail, when there are many different 
prices for wheat. Nevertheless the gov¬ 
ernments of Canada and of Great 
Britain will shortly have to determine 
what those words “world price” mean 
to them. That determination will play 
its part in establishing the price that is 
to be paid by Great Britain to Canada 
during 1948-1949, the third year of the 
British agreement, for 140 million 
bushels of wheat. Under the contract 
between Canada and Great Britain, by 
which this country undertook to sell 
600 million bushels of wheat during the 
four years, the basic price for 160 mil¬ 
lion bushels during each of the first 
two years was set at $1.55 for Northern 
in lakehead terminals. For the third 
year, during which 140 million bushels 
are to be sold, a minimum price basis 
of $1.25 was established. It was also 
provided that the actual price to be 
paid, which evidently might be higher 
than $1.25 per bushel, should be nego¬ 


tiated between Canada and Great 
Britain before December 31st, 1947. 

Similarly, the actual price to be paid 
for the fourth year, subject to a min¬ 
imum basis of $1.00 per bushel, is to 
be negotiated before December 31st, 

1948. The contract goes on to say that 
in determining prices for those two 
crop years “The United Kingdom gov¬ 
ernment will have regard to any dif¬ 
ferences in prices paid under the agree¬ 
ment during the first two years and 
the world’s prices for wheat in those 
years.” 

A short time ago the Canadian Min¬ 
ister of Trade and Commerce, the Hon. 
J. A. MacKinnon, stated in the House 
of Commons that the “world price” 
during the first year of the contract 
had been 77 cents above the $1.55 at 
which Canada has been selling wheat 
to Great Britain. That would make it 
for 1946-1947 $2.32. The Hon. Mr. Mac¬ 
Kinnon in his use of those words meant 
the price at which Canada has sold 
wheat to countries other than Great 
Britain. That price has at times been 
over $3.00 per bushel and only recently 
was $2.60 per bushel. That price, for 
Class 2 wheat, as it is called, fluctu¬ 
ates from day to day in accordance 
with fluctuations on the Chicago mar¬ 
ket. The Canadian price, however, is 
frequently considerably higher than the 
price quoted at the same time for 
Chicago wheat futures. In determining 
the Class 2 price, the Canadian Wheat 
Board has taken into account prem¬ 
iums for cash wheat prevailing at 
Chicago, Kansas City, or other market 
centres in the United States, and 
evidently also has had regard to the 
somewhat higher quality of Canadian 
wheat. It should be argued, of course, 
that in determining a world price there 
should be included in the calculation 
the 160 million bushels of wheat sold 
to Great Britain at $1.55, or even the 
fact that Canadian consumers of flour 
had been able to buy it at a price 
based at 77% cents per bushel for 
wheat. But similarly, it might be claim¬ 
ed that there should be brought into 
the calculation the much higher prices 
for wheat paid to domestic producers 
in Great Britain and in various coun¬ 
tries of continental Europe. Also ac¬ 
count could be taken of the very high 
prices which Argentina has been able 
to get from other countries. No exact 
information as to such prices is pub¬ 
licly available but Argentina has ap¬ 
parently been able to get, from time to 
time, the equivalent of from $3.50 to 
$5.00 per bushel. 

Suppose, however, that Great Britain 
and Canada are able to agree that the 
world price, during the first year of 
the agreement, was $2.32 per bushel. 
They will still be far from arriving at 
the actual price to be paid for 1948- 

1949. That is because there is ambiguity 
in the undertaking that “The United 
Kingdom government will have regard” 
to the world price. Some people read 
the agreement as meaning that because 
Great Britain secured a price advan¬ 
tage, as compared with the world price, 
of approximately $120,000,000 during 
the first year, that amount is to be 
figured into the price for 140 million 
bushels during the third year, which 
would mean adding 80 cents per bushel 
to the price that would otherwise have 
to be made. If 80 cents were added to 
$1.25 it would mean a price of $2.05. 
But even if 80 cents is to be added to 
something, is it necessarily to $1.25? 
Almost certainly not, it would be 
answered, if, when the actual price is 
negotiated it looks as if the world price 
is going to be below $1.25. But suppose 
that while negotiations are in progress 
it looks as if the world price for 1948- 
1949 is going to be higher, perhaps $2.00 
per bushel. Can the agreement be 
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Commentary 


*T'sh separating STRAJN 


Lighten dairy chores with a Renfrew Cream Separator, 
with waist-high supply can and crank at just the right 
height for easy turning. A clean skimming Renfrew 
gives more cream and butter, has greater capacity and 
longer life, yet costs no This , a NEW 

more than ordinary 
makes. Ask your Ren¬ 
frew District Represen- 
tative to demonstrate a JfS 
Renfrew in your dairy, mm KucTTGS . CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

(Hand or Electrically Operated) 

THE RENFREW MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

Renfrew, Onl. • Sussex, N.B. • St. Johns, P.Q. • Regina, Sask. 


freUL 


Also: MiLKERS 
RANGES•TRUCK SCALES 
WASHING MACHINES 



GRIND MORE FEED 



John Deere Roughage Mill 
and Feed Grinder 


John Deere FEED MILL 


interpreted as meaning that Great 
Britain would then pay, during the 
third year of the contract, well over 
$2.50 per bushel. 

It would be rash to predict that the 
British negotiators will agree to any¬ 
thing of that sort. Quite possibly they 
will say that there are many other 
things to which they will have to have 
regard in addition to the price dis¬ 
crepancy during 1946-1947. Some in¬ 
formed Britishers have suggested that 
a counter claim might be put forward 
because during the first year of the 
contract deliveries of Canadian wheat 
were slower than had been hoped for. 
On that account Great Britain found it 
necessary to buy some wheat from 
Argentina at a very high price, a fact 
for which they might, to some extent, 
want to hold Canada liable. Thus the 
high Argentine prices, instead of an 
argument for paying Canada more, 
might be used as an argument in the 
opposite direction. Then, of course, 
British ability to find Canadian dollars 
to pay for Canadian wheat, the price 
of which is established not in terms 
of sterling but in terms of Canadian 
dollars, may enter into the discussion. 


No Premiums this Year on Durums 
and Red Winter Wheat 

The Canadian Wheat Board, in 
establishing its initial prices for vari¬ 
ous grades of wheat this year, has put 
Durums and Red Winter wheat on the 
same basis as Red Spring wheat. Last 
year special circumstances enabled the 
Board to establish a premium of 10 
cents per bushel on Red Winter at the 
beginning of the season. This was fol¬ 
lowed shortly by a corresponding 
premium on the Durum grades. The 
special market premiums for such 
grades no longer pervail, and the Can¬ 
adian Wheat Board has made cor¬ 
responding adjustment in its initial 
prices for the current season. 

That brings up a question on which 
so far no pronouncement has been 
made by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
At the end of the five-year pooling 
period, in 1950, when payments are 
made on participation certificates, will 
all deliveries of Durums and Red Win¬ 
ters be brought to a uniform level, or 
will producers of those grades who 
marketed them last year retain a per¬ 
manent advantage from the 10-cent 
premium which then prevailed? One 
interpretation of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act would be that all producers 
of the same grade would be entitled to 
the same price no matter in which of 
the five-year periods their deliveries 
may have been made. On such a basis 
final payments on participation certi¬ 
ficates issued while premiums prevail¬ 
ed, would have to be lower to offset the 
amount of premium. 


Cereals Committee Faces World- 
Wide Shortage 

The world-wide scarcity of food was 
emphasized when, during August, the 
Cereals Committee of the International 
Emergency Food Council met in Win¬ 
nipeg, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
George Mclvor, chairman of the Can¬ 
adian Wheat Board. Thirty different 
countries were represented. The prob¬ 
lem of the delegates was to consider 
allocation of cereals for export during 
the current crop year, under conditions 
when the demands of importing coun¬ 
tries are greater by hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of bushels than the quantity avail¬ 
able to supply them. 

The Cereals Committee, as a rule, 
meets in Washington, mainly because 
the grain which it has to allocate 
comes principally from the North Am¬ 
erican continent and preponderantly so 


from the United States. The meeting 
in Canada was in recognition of the 
part this country plays in feeding the 
world. It had been planned two months 
in advance when there seemed to be a 
reasonable hope that Canada might 
have a wheat production this year of 
well over 500 million bushels, wnen the 
delegates assembled, however, they had 
to face the fact that in wheat, oats and 
barley combined, the export surplus of 
western Canada would be some 300 
million bushels less than had earlier 
appeared to be a reasonable hope. Such 
a fall from yields formerly in prospect 
represented a severe loss to producers 
of western Canada. To consumers in 
other countries it represented a calam¬ 
ity, and the fact that hunger and dis¬ 
tress from malnutrition over great 
areas of the world would be intensified. 

Earlier hopes had prevailed that the 
tremendous wheat crop of the United 
States, harvest of which is now being 
completed, and which will run not far 
short of 1,500 million bushels, might 
have gone far to overcome the world 
deficiency of supplies. Outside of the 
United States, however, Russia appears 
to be the only country with a large 
wheat crop this year. The severe 
weather of last winter did enormous 
damage to the winter wheat and rye 
crops of Europe and such damage was 
intensified by summer drought. Efforts 
to relieve the situation by reseeding 
land in the spring, proved largely un¬ 
availing. That was particularly so in 
France which had secured spring 
wheat seed from Canada when it was 
discovered that a large part of the 
winter wheat acreage was a total loss. 

Difficulties of the situation are in¬ 
tensified by poor crops of wheat in 
China and in India, and by correspond¬ 
ing deficiencies in the supply of rice, 
the principal food of large parts of the 
populations of those countries. Prob¬ 
ably every delegate from an importing 
country had hoped that his visit to 
Winnipeg might result in obtaining in¬ 
creased supplies of wheat or flour from 
Canada. Every delegate was doomed to 
disappointment because the extent of 
the damage which had occurred to the 
Canadian crop was only fully manifest 
about the time the meeting convened. 

It will be difficult for Canada to find 
more than 40 or 50 million bushels of 
wheat for export to countries other 
than Great Britain during the cur¬ 
rent year. The carry-over and new 
crop combined give a total Canadian 
supply of not much more than 400 
million bushels, of which at least 300 
million -bushels will be absorbed by 
Canadian requirements and the 160 
million bushels to be furnished under 
agreement to Great Britain. The Can¬ 
adian carry-over of old wheat at July 
31st this year amounted to slightly 
over 80 million bushels. Some slight re¬ 
duction of that is possible during the 
current year but it would be difficult, 
and indeed almost impossible, to get 
the Canadian carry-over down below 
50 million bushels as at July 31st, 1948. 

It is hoped that the United States 
may be able to export this year, to 
countries other than Great Britain, 
about 500 million bushels of wheat. To 
those countries, therefore, its import¬ 
ance as a supplier of wheat will appear 
to be about ten times that of Canada. 
Wheat exports from the United States 
may have to be cut down to some 
extent because of a shortage of feed 
grains and particularly of corn. Al¬ 
though the country produced about 500 
million bushels more wheat than would 
have represented a reasonably good 
crop, corn production seems likely to 
fall short, by 500 million bushels, from ; 
the three-billion bushel return which 1 
is usually looked for in the United j 
States. 


Mr. Feeder or Dairyman, no 
matter what your feed-making 
requirements may be, there’s a 
cost-reducing John Deere Feed 
Mill in the size and type you 
want. Whether it’s a straight 
hammer mill or a combination 
roughage mill and feed grinder, 
you’ll be able to turn out more 
feed per hour with less power— 
save money on every feed-mak¬ 
ing job. 

For all-around feed making, 
you can’t beat the John Deere 
No. 114-A or the No. 110-A 
Roughage Mill and Feed Grinder 
—the four-in-one mills that 
work as chopper, ensilage cutter, 
combination chopper and 
grinder, or straight grinder. Big- 
capacity, governor - controlled 
traveling feed table . . . lawn 
mower-type cutterhead that cuts 
fast and clean . . . heavy-duty 
grinding unit . . . and dust-tight 


feed collector are outstanding 
features. 

For straight grinding of ear 
corn, shelled corn, small grains, 
and cured roughage crops, there 
are three low-cost John Deere 
Hammer Mills in 6-, 10-, and 14- 
inch sizes. Their surprising ca¬ 
pacity, low power requirements, 
and uniformly good work are the 
pride of every owner. 

See your John Deere dealer for 
complete information on the full 
line of John Deere Feed Mills. 
Write today for free folders. 


John Deere 
Plow Co. .Ltd. 



WINNIPEG, CALGARY. 

REGINA,_ WELLAND 
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When They’re Free From Insects 

MICRONIZED* 

50% DDT 

CONCENTRATE 
For Bam and Livestock Spray 

“The safest and most economical method 
of using DDT yet developed.” 

Vicious, worrying insects are a drain on your animals’ 
health. They can Iteep your hogs and cattle from gaining 
weight, cut down milk production, make work animals tire 
more easily. 

Experts agree that the most economical and effective 
method of ridding barns and livestock of these pests is 
through the use of 50% DDT Wettable Powder Concen¬ 
trate. Mixed with water, 1 lb. of Green Cross DDT Con¬ 
centrate makes 1 gal. of Barn Spray or 
5 gals, of Livestock Spray in their most 
effective forms. 

In barns or hog pens, spray every sur¬ 
face thoroughly. Agitate the solution 
every 5 minutes to assure an even depo¬ 
sit of DDT. That’s important, because 
the DDT deposit keeps on killing flies, 
mosquitoes, wasps and other pests that 
touch it for many weeks. As a Livestock 
Spray, 50% DDT Concentrate will not 
harm skin of cattle. 

Green Cross 50% DDT Concentrate 
is economical. It pays for itself in heal¬ 
thier, more productive farm animals. 

It’s no fire hazard, it’s easily stored and 
it will not freeze or deteriorate. 

Available in VSj or 2-lb. cans. *Reg’d trade-mark 

GREEN CROSS FIELD LEADER PRODUCTS FOR MODERN PEST CONTROL 

Manufactured by: 


THE CANADA PAINT CO. THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 

LIMITED LIMITED 

THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO. THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 

LIMITED OF CANADA LIMITED 




ted by the Elevator Agent! of 
GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 





Senior Grain Buyer Retires 

Senior agent in the service of the 
United Grain Growers Ltd., (Western 
Division), Walter Allcock recently turn¬ 
ed over the keys to the Langdon eleva¬ 
tor to retire on pension after 32 years 
—a term of employment that is prob¬ 
ably a record among grain buyers for 
unbroken service at one point. 

Born in England, Mr. Allcock came 
to Canada when a youth and gained his 
early experience on the McKinnon 
ranch at Langdon. Later, he home¬ 
steaded in that district and in 1915 he 
took over the Langdon elevator for the 
Alberta Farmers Co-operative Co. Ltd. 
When the amalgamation with the Grain 
Growers Grain Company took place in 
1917, he remained in charge of the 
elevator and has been on the job ever 
since. 

For 25 years he served as Secretary- 
Treasurer for both the U.F.A. Local No. 
544, and the Langdon School District, 
and for 30 years as Secretary-Treasurer 
for the I.O.O.F. Before leaving Langdon 
Mr. and Mr.. Allcock were entertained 
at an outdoors farewell gathering at 
which they were the recipients of many 
expressions of goodwill from their num¬ 
erous friends. After a holiday at the 
Pacific Coast, the,' plan to make their 
future home in Calgary. Walter is an 
ardent fisherman, and from now on the 
fish in the Bow River will have to be 
even more wary than usual. 

Succeeding Mr. Allcock as U.G.G. 
agent at Langdon is C. H. Schwarz, who 
has been transferred from Chancellor. 
Mr. Schwarz has had many years ex¬ 
perience in buying grain and is looking 
forward to meeting and serving U.G.G. 
customers at his new elevator. Mr. 
Schwarz also succeeds Mr. Allcock as 
Secretary-Treasurer for the Langdon 
U.F.A.— Langdon, Alberta. 


plans for electricity are expected to 
mature this fall, power being supplied 
by the Calgary Power Ltd. Also to be 
installed by the town in the near future 
is a water system. Natural gas for heat¬ 
ing is an additional convenience of 
great potential value in the future.— 
Bow Island, Alta. 


Baseball League Tournament * 

The Boundary Baseball League held 
its annual tournament at Taylorville. 
The league consists of* seven teams— 
Del Bonita, Jefferson, Rinard, Spring 
Coulee, Twin River, Taylorville, and 
Woolford. Each team played seven 
games at home and seven away, fol¬ 
lowed by the tournament. 

Over 400 cars passed at the gate, this 
being one of the largest crowds in at¬ 
tendance to cheer for their favorites. 

A loud speaker was installed, over 
which a play by play description of the 
games was given. Refreshments were 
dispensed by the league executives. 
Many visitors were present from Card- 
ston and other points. 

At the close of the games, the pres¬ 
entation of a shield to the team win¬ 
ning the league was presented by R. J. 
Dawson, secretary-treasurer of the 
league, to the Del Bonita ball club. This 
shield will be presented to the team 
winning the most games each year. 

Charlie Cheeseman of the C.A.A.A., 
and Dell Wood of Dell’s Ltd., presented 
prizes to the players who got a three- 
base hit, a home run, strike-outs, and 
the most valuable player. 

This was the most outstanding 
tournament held by the Boundary 
League during its 21 years of operation. 
— Jefferson, Alta. 


Delegates Meet 

Delegates from Saltcoats constituency 
held their convention in Calder. Mr. 
Lopston, Mr. Suyck and D. A. McKenzie 
were nominated for candidates. Mr. 
Lopston was elected. Mr. W. Tuckler, 
M.P., was a visitor at the convention.— 
Langenburg, Sash. 


Not "Catching" 

Unlike the measles, certain fisher¬ 
men’s ability to catch fish does not 
necessarily become an epidemic. The 
fishermen around here have been get¬ 
ting some very good catches of trout 
in the Bow River. Six or eight of them 
in an evening is quite common, and 
some are quite large. Our genial hotel 
owner got one that fed a family of five 
for two meals. 

These phenomenal catches enthused 
the local U.G.G. agent who figured on 
having a nice tasty lunch of fresh caught 
trout. He reports that he is still hungry. 
He caught no fish!— Blflckie, Alta. 


Hail Destruction 

Tuesday, August 5th will long be re¬ 
membered by many farmers who had 
some of the nicest stands of grain they 
have had in recent years cut down by 
a terrific hail storm. Coming in from 
the west, it moved east about six miles 
wide, gaining momentum as it swept 
along. By the time it had passed over 
town and reached a point several miles 
east, it was at its best, making a clean 
sweep of all the crops in its path. 

Among the hardest hit farmers were 
W. E. Myers and Ross Walker.— Vulcan, 
Alta. 


Progress—Despite the Drought 

Despite the weather, this town has 
been progressing commendably. New 
places of business have been opened. A 
Cold Storage Locker Plant was opened 
early this summer—a real asset to the 
town and community. The long awaited 


53rd Annual Exhibition 

Saltcoats 53rd annual Agricultural 
Exhibition was held under ideal weather 
conditions. Although entries were much 
lighter than in previous years, quality 
was well maintained, especially in the 
cattle classes. Garden exhibits were not 
quite up to standard on account of the 
late spring.— Saltcoats, Sask. 


Provincial Power Project 

Saskatchewan Power Commission has 
unloaded a carload of line posts and 
have also taken applications for lights 
from the residents of Stornoway. It is 
reported that the power is to be put 
through in the near future. The boon 
of electric power will be a greatly ap¬ 
preciated convenience. — Stornoway, 
Sask. 


Valuable Community Work 

Extensive work has been done on the 
highway and side roads, nearly all cul¬ 
verts and bridges washed out by the 
recent storms have been repaired. The 
whole community are grateful to their 
respective councillors and the municipal 
reeve for the tremendous amount of 
time and hard work that it took to put 
our roads in condition again. 

* * * 

Mr. Alex Cleland has received his 
Massey-Harris Self-Propelled combine 
after a long wait of nearly two years.— 
Birdtail, Man. 


Successful Exhibition 
Alex Johnston, of Kelloe, exhibited 
eight head of his Holstein herd at 
the recent Brandon Exhibition and also 










for Home Curing 


For lifts of 22 
feet or more. 
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Portage la Prairie. He won a number 
i prizes at both exhibitions— Kelloe, 


FETHERSTONHAUGH&CO. 


was inspected witn great interest, as uuo 
rye came from Europe a number of 
years ago and was grown in the Carrot 
River district where on mossy soil it has 
given enormous yields as high as 58 
bushels per acre on the farm of Jake 
Gentner. 

Dr. Harrington is having this rye 
grown and tested at the University farm 
in Saskatoon and it appears to be fine 
for the districts with moss where other 
grains lodge and never ripen. 

The U.G.G. are co-operating in the 

_ . . ., , D developing of this rye.— Wadena, Sask. 

For Light and Power 

This district is at present being can¬ 
vassed under the rural electrification 
scheme by the Manitoba Hydro. A large 
number of contracts have already been 
signed. A quota of 65 per cent of the 
farms has been set and if this is reached 
it is proposed to start work next spring. 

— Penrith, Man. 


Successful Baiaar 

I^A very successful Bazaar was held at 
the Parish Hall at Oakburn to provide 
funds for the new church which will, 
it is expected, be built in the near 
future. Approximately $2,000 was realiz¬ 
ed at the bazaar for this purpose. The 
generous crowd and the splendid 
weather assisted in the success of the 
event.— Oakburn, Man. 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALER] 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


High River, Hollywood 

High River is becoming quite famous 
these days. Hollywood actors, actresses, 
extras, and what have you—arriving 
daily by special train and embarking 
each evening via the same route to 
Calgary. 

A picture entitled Rainbow Ridge is 
the answer and it is being filmed on 
the “E. P. Ranch,” owned by the Duke 
of Windsor, and the famous “Stampede” 
Ranch,” formerly owned by Guy 
Weadick of Calgary Stampede fame, 
and now owned by Messrs. Caldwell 
and Machin. Most of the filming to 
date has taken place on the Stampede 
Ranch, and the hosts plus a staff of 
waitresses and a chef formerly of the 
Hotel Bessborough, Saskatoon, serve 
meals at noon to between 100 and 125 
guests, and house 25 of the company 
each night. 

Joan Leslie is the feminine lead, with 
Jack Oakie and James Craig other 
stars in the picture. 


New Theatre Opened 
Five hundred people attended the 
official opening of the new Strathclair 
Theatre. Reeve H. T. Morton conveyed 
the appreciation of the people of the 
district for the erection of such a mag¬ 
nificent building.— Strathclair, Man. 


IMPROVED OPERATING 
PRINCIPLE SAVES POWER 


Successful Field Day 
A Field Day was held recently on the 
farm of W. W. Casson in the Green- 
ridge district when the plot looked after 
by Mr. Casson was inspected by R. A. 
Whiteman of the Provincial Extension 
Service. Mr. Casson was complimented 
on the fact that the plot was one of the 
best inspected this year. Among those 
attending was A. Thomson, representing 
the United Grain Growers Limited.— 
Dominion City, Man. 


• Self-Oiling 

• Pressure Tank Service 

• V-Belt Drive 


About 7,000 people thronged through 
the gates to the Rodeo grounds for the 
first day of the High River Rodeo. 

The three grandstands were full to 
overflowing. Bleachers and railings and 
every other vantage point was oc¬ 
cupied with spectators galore. 

The prize money attracted the best 
in riders from south of the border and 
neighboring provinces. 


A HE unique design of the pump 
unit on F-M Deep Well Systems makes them much more 
economical to run. Instead of doing all the work on the 
upstroke of the piston rod, this pump divides the load. 
Water is lifted on the upstroke, and is forced into the pres¬ 
sure tank on the downstroke. This balancing of the work 
cuts down the power requirements, and draws current 
more evenly, putting less strain on the motor. 


Crop Demonstration 

A Field Day crop demonstration spon¬ 
sored by the Homewood Junior Seed 
Growers was held here recently. Dr. 
Olson from the Manitoba University 
commented on the different varieties of 
cereal grains, grasses, etc. About ,25 
farmers were present. 

A flax test plot containing some new 
varieties sponsored by the United Grain 
Growers on the farm of Reg. Lazt, was 
also viewed with interest. This is among 
the best test plots in the province and 
much valuable information should be 
obtained from this particular plot when 
the department makes known the final 
results, yield, strength of straw, etc.— 
Homewood, Man. 


"Barbecue Deluxe" (See photo) 

Roast Beef Deluxe was served up 
to about 200 members of the Hereford 
Breeders’ Association and party, at 
the ranch home of Tommy Hughes 
recently. Situated in the beautiful foot¬ 
hills setting along the Highwood River, 
with the weatherman on his best be¬ 
havior, it was a day not soon forgot¬ 
ten by those who participated. Large 
numbers of neighbors and friends from 
town and country joined in the feast. 

Four hundred and fifty pounds of the 
choicest beef cut up into 20-pound 
roasts went into the pit about 10 
hours before the guests were due to 
arrive, and came out so delicious that 
it soon disappeared before such hungry 
appetites. All those so fortunate as to 
attend are still smacking their lips 
and looking forward to next year. 
Doughnuts, pie and coffee in huge 
quantities were served up to finish off 
the delicious meal, which was a great 
credit to its hosts and the district.— 
High River, Alberta. 


NO SIDE THRUST ON PISTON 
ROD TO WASTE POWER 

Deep Well Systems are available in 
three sizes: 5”, 8” and 10”. The 5" 
pump will deliver from 190 to 430 
gallons per hour under pressure 
to depths of 300 feet. The 8” unit 
will provide from 250 to 800 
gallons per hour under pressure 
to depths of 400 feet. The 10” 
unit is designed for heavy-duty 
pumping, providing up to 1600 
gallons and depths to 600 feet, 

GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE 

All Fairbanks-Morse Deep Well 
Water Systems carry a tag showing 
actual capacity at different pres¬ 
sures, as determined in thorough 
tests by independent experts. 


NO STUFFING BOX 


is used. In its place is an 
open-topped cylinder, a 
temporary reservoir,which 
is filled on the upstroke. On 
the downstroke, a plunger 
in this cylinder forces the 
water into the pressure 
tank. Tested first with a 
stuffing box, and then with 
this cylinder, on one mod¬ 
el, the power used dropped 
from 720 watts to 560 
watts, a saving of 22%. No 
repacking is required. 


Crop Inspection Tour 

Dr. J. B. Harrington and associate, 
Professor L. H. Shebecki, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan, recently made 
a tour of crop inspection in this north¬ 
ern district. They were accompanied by 
Dr. and Mrs. Satya R. Barooah, agri¬ 
cultural scientists from India, who are 
spending some time in Canada studying 
the various crops and growing condi¬ 
tions. 

At Wadena they checked over a field 
of winter wheat growing on the farm of 
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GREEN GRASS OF 
WYOMING 

Continued from page 11 


Just as they were about to touch 
heads, Ishmael swerved, reared, wheel¬ 
ed; and, as Thunderhead faced about 
and lashed with his heels, the young 
stallion fled away. Even as Thunder- 
head, when a yearling, had fled from 
the Albino, now Ishmael fled from 
Thunderhead. Not yet could he engage 
such a warrior. Thunderhead pursued 
him. The two horses flew over the 
plains on wings. Was Ishmael the 
faster? Or was Thunderhead half¬ 
hearted in pursuit? The distance be¬ 
tween them grew wider; at last Thun¬ 
derhead turned in a short circle, aban¬ 
doned the pursuit, headed for Hagar 
who was nibbling at the grass as if 
she had never had such a thought as 
an elopement in her head. Reaching 
her, Thunderhead gave her a few mean 
chops which put her into a gallop, then 
he forgave her and raced by her side. 

At last the mares began to shed their 
winter coats and drop their foals. 

To make sweet, nourishing milk, high 
in protein content, they needed grass- 
fresh, young grass, green and luscious 
and tender and new. They needed an 
abundance of it. 

It showed first as a soft tint on the 
southern slopes, then deepened until it 
was like emerald velvet. It covered the 


.world. 

The history of the state of Wyoming 
is the history of its grass. First the buf¬ 
faloes had it and the Indians and the 
wild mustangs. 

Before Wyoming was a state there 
had come to it large numbers of Eng¬ 
lish and Scottish younger sons to make 
their fortunes. And they made not 
only fortunes but a most picturesque 
period of history. 

r ERE were hunts, with the coyote 
( and timber wolf taking the place of 
gvhe red fox. There were gathering 
[places in Cheyenne, the famous Stock- 
man’s Club, the Normandy and the 
Cosmopolitan, where fine old British 
names were spoken across the bars. 
There were handsome homes on the 
great ranches and much visiting back 
and forth in huge coaches drawn by 
foUr or six horses. There was afternoon 
tea drunk out of the beautiful old 
china, there were heavy English pud¬ 
dings on the dinner tables. At Yuletide, 
clear, sweet English tenors sang the 
Carols; sang as often as not, on horse¬ 
back. And from that custom, to this 
day, the cowboy Carol singers ride out 
on Christmas Eve, breaking the silence 
'.fit the frozen plains between ranch and 
nch with the joyful ringing of the 
hoofs of their galloping horses; and, 
arriving at some sprawling huddle of 
dark walls and snow-laden roofs, an¬ 
nounce in “close harmony” that, Hark! 
the herald angels are singing, and that, 
Oh, little town of Bethlehem, the hopes 
and fears of all the years are met in 
,thee tonight. 

There were no fences in those days, 
nj> national parks. The range was for 
tlbose who ran their thundering herds 
[O 1 . beef upon it. Red Hereford cattle, 
ith their distinguishing mark of the 
ite face, were imported from Eng¬ 
land and became the standard beef 
cattle of the United States. 

When sheep were introduced, there 
as emnity between those who ran beef 
nd those who ran sheep. The cattle 
ere there first. The sheep nosed in. 
‘Firemouths,” they were called, from 
he way they nibbled the range close. 
[In spite of many and bloody conflicts 
etween beef owners and sheep owners 
he sheep were there to stay. It was 
nally understood that they did not 
poil the range for beef, they ate a dif¬ 
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ferent grass. They liked sage and gam¬ 
ma grass, not the native hay or buffalo 
grass which was the preferred feed for 
beef cattle. 

Eventually there came to Wyoming 
the dry farmer with ploughs and fences. 

For a few years these dry farms ex¬ 
isted as a camel lives off its hump, feed¬ 
ing on the accumulations of moisture 
that the green grass roots had preserved 
in the soil. 

But the plough cut and divided the 
sod, turning the roots up to the sun. The 
usual periodical droughts were more 
severe. Dry winds swept the plateau 
country and there was nothing to resist 
them. Moisture went out of the soil, 
springs and streams vanished, rivers 
became trickles. The range dried up and 
blew away. 

The dry farmers starved. They packed 
their families and beds and stoves and 
pots and pans and mattresses in and on 
the tops and sides of their rusty, ram¬ 
shackle Fords, and fled from the murder 
they had committed, joining the proces¬ 
sions of dustbowl refugees that rattled 
along the highways of the country. 

The whole story was told by the gap¬ 
ing, windowless walls, the sagging roofs, 
the banging shutters of the abandoned 
farms. Weather beat them into insensi¬ 


enrieh it as they feed. Let it be grass 
again! 

And now, when spring comes in Wy¬ 
oming, the children in school ask each 
other, “Have you got green grass yet? 
We have!” And there are jubilant 
anwers, “We have! We have, too.” 

It is an event. Newspapers publish it. 
The whole tempo of life and business 
throughout the state changes. Now the 
mortgage can be lifted or a new one 
procured. Grandmother gets out of bed. 
Children get well of their winter ail¬ 
ments. Old quarrels are forgotten and 
forgiven, new ones start. 

O N the range, every living thing, small 
and large, knows that the world is 
new again. Clouds of bluebirds swing 
over the land, migrating to their north¬ 
ern summer homes. Rabbits and ermine 
change their winter coats of white to 
fawn and amber. The little lambs frolic 
in clusters and make abrupt jackknife 
dives into the air. The fleet wild mares 
of the plains gallop with loose jointec|, 
gangling foals beside them. The slow- 
moving Hereford cows drop their 
chunky white-faced calves on the 
spongy turf and lick them dry. All the 
world is filled with faint innocent bleat- 
ings and cries and moos and whinnys 



bility. They yielded themselves to the 
tumbleweeds and the tin cans. 

The general calamity threatened to 
engulf the stockman as well as the 
farmer. Hundreds of thousands of cattle 
were slaughtered to leave more of the 
dried grass for the few that could sur¬ 
vive. But, thanks to the foresight of the 
federal and state governments and cer¬ 
tain public-spirited citizens in reserving 
almost one-third of the state of Wyom¬ 
ing for national forests, the watersheds 
of the United States were protected 
from the ignorance and rapacity of 
man. There was still grass in the moun¬ 
tains. And the surviving herds were 
trailed higher and higher, following the 
receding snows. 

The lakes, mountains, snow-covered 
peaks, dense forests of the national 
reserves saved the remnants of the 
herds. The eternal threat and seduction 
of the desert, which had almost had its 
way with the grasslands, could not 
creep beyond the foothills. 

The lesson was learned. Grass! Oh, 
for grass again! A country halfway be¬ 
tween tillable farm land and desert is 
cattle land. Heal the ugly scars by 
planting grass seed on the ploughed 
fields. Coax the prairie to put an end to 
the dust storms by creeping back over 
the gaping earth and laying over it a 
luscious cover of greensward. Give it to 
the cattle and sheep and horses who 


the like of which has not been heard 
for a year on the plains or in the 
mountains. 

The grass thickens and lengthens un¬ 
til it is a lush green lawn of unbeliev¬ 
ably vivid color as far as the eye can 
see. There are patches of pink and blue 
and lavender made by the forget-me- 
nots, mariposa lilies, bluebells, lark¬ 
spur, delphinium. Over all, the heavens 
deepen into cobalt and are cupped like 
a bowl. The big, sculptured, white ships 
of the sky take shape far off in unseen 
caves, come drifting up from the west¬ 
ern horizon, sail slowly across and slide 
down the eastern slopes. The heavens 
are patterned with them from north to 
south and east to west, and the soft 
wind blowing steadily, but sweet-tem¬ 
pered now and smiling, keeps them ever 
a-moving. 

The clouds cast their shadows upon 
the prairies, mysterious pools of am¬ 
ethyst color. They wander, they drift 
slowly eastward, their shapes are dis¬ 
tinct and clean-cut upon the grass but 
constantly changing. Two cows are 
grazing side by side, two red Hereford 
cows, one inside the edge of the 
shadow, one outside. The one within is 
dark and cool looking, the one outside 
is brilliant and bright, its hide flashing 
with glints of fiery color. 

There is a windmill upon the horizon, 
squat brown shape, with sturdy arms 
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that wave and posture against the sk^B 
There is nectar in the cool, steadH 
wind—nectar of sage from the hillside^B 
of wildflowers from the gulches, of snoflj 
from the mountains, and of miles upcB 
miles of young greengrass. 

The great mountain ranges, the^ 
Neversummer Range in the southwest, 
the Snowy Range in the west, the Buck- 
horn Range in the south, are still snow 
covered; the peaks, rearing up, are still 
as dazzling white as the clouds they 
touch noses with, but the snow line is 
higher. Here and there a bare, brown 
ridge runs clear to the top. They are 
far away, ringing the world. 

Thunderhead often stood with his 
nose up, his ears pricked, looking at 
those far mountain peaks, aware of all 
the life that moved, openly or hidden, 
between himself and them. He wanted 
more mares. For a young and kingly 
stallion his band was short. Occasional¬ 
ly he made a foray and captured 
another, and once again men began to 
talk of him and look for him and to pass 
the word if anyone caught a glimpse of 
him. 

And so the news came to the Goose 
Bar that the stallion was somewhere 
near the border of Wyoming and Col¬ 
orado. Rob McLaughlin sent Buck Daly 
out scouting, and a week later wrote 
Beaver Greenway that Buck had picked 
up the trail in Fox Park and was fol¬ 
lowing it south. 

It was Saturday, the twelfth of June. 
Ken McLaughlin was out on the 
Saddle^ Back filling his eyes and nos¬ 
trils and his lungs and his heart with 
sky and plains and wind and grass. 

On the peak of a ridge they stood in 
silent companionship, the tall, thin, 
seventeen-year-old boy and his mare, 
Flicka. He had dismounted and was 
leaning against her. So had they been 
standing for the last fifteen minutes. 
They were just looking around. 

The look reached to the rampart of 
snow-covered mountains across the 
state border fifty miles south; and to 
the gilded dome of the State Capitol 
building, thirty miles east and two 
thousand feet down; and to the long, 
level, sun-blinded plains to the west, 
pathway of the prevailing winds. 

All this he had seen since he had 
been born, every summer when he came 
home from school, and in the winter 
vacations. Never did he come back 
to the ranch after the long winter’s 
schooling without going through a 
strange state of consciousness, blissful 
but dislocated, unable to find his place. 

The young do not know that this 
sense of strangeness is a universal feel¬ 
ing. It wears off. They think, almost 
with despair, that they have come to 
the end and their misery will be for¬ 
ever. 

Flicka turned her head and pricked 
her ears. 

Ken heard the faraway thunder of 
hoofs and looked alertly in every di¬ 
rection, until Flicka’s head, pointing at 
a bare ridge several miles south, gave 
him the cue. Concentrating on it, he 
saw the little specks, like ants, running 
along the crest. Just a bunch of wild 
broncs. He would not have seen them, 
but for Flicka. He realized, this morn¬ 
ing, he had not really been looking. 

As a small boy Ken had been an ad¬ 
dict to daydreaming, one of those 
children who, when they are preoc¬ 
cupied with their thoughts, can walk 
through their days seeing nothing, 
knowing nothing of what is going- on. 
In fact, the filly, Flicka, had been given 
to him in the hope that her reality 
would overcome his love of the unreal. 
And it had. Ken could be wide awake 
enough now when he wanted to, but 
he could still dream. 

Today he had just been dreaming. 
There were two ways you could look at 
things. One way, you really saw nothing 
at all, because you looked at it as one 
whole thing and just drifted away into 
it and forgot everything. The other way 
you took it apart and looked at every- 
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Here is your bank manager. 

Serving you is his job — and he 
is as proud of serving you 
well as you are proud of your 
own work. 

If you need credit for business 
or personal reasons — talk things over with him. 
He will respect your confidence. His knowledge 
and experience, with the whole organization of 
the bank behind him, can provide for you a 


wealth of information on conditions in Canada 
and elsewhere too, if you need it. 

Your bank manager is easy to meet—and a 
good man to know! 
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It makes a polled animal out of a horned 
one. Use POL when the calf is 3 to 10 
days old. Enough POL to dehorn 10 
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dealer — or write Hess & Clark, Ltd., 
London, Ont. 

y 

ANIMAL HEALTH — the control of Internal and ex¬ 
ternal parasites and diseases — is the full-time job of 
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thing separately and then it came to 
life. 

N OW he looked around and took it 
apart. The stones turn into squat 
grey bunnies, almost under foot. 
Those nubbly points on top of 
rocks were whistling pigs standing 
on their hind legs and looking search- 
ingly out of little, old men’s faces. 
Those big tufts on the wild currant 
bush were two hawks watching for 
gophers. The twist on the top of the 
trunk of the big pine was an eagle. 
All this was familiar. All this was 
home. 

In his looking and searching, there 
was also the wonder of what was not 
yet to be seen but might show up at 
any moment. 

The sheep, for instance. There was 
not a sign of them. His father had given 
him a message to deliver to Jeremy, the 
sheepherder, camping near Section 
Twenty-seven water hole. 

Ken searched the hill above the water 
hole some miles to the east, but it was 
bare of life. His eyes wandered away 
again, losing their focus, falling back 
into their dreamy contemplation. 

A sound from overhead aroused him, 
the steady, distant drone of an air¬ 
plane. He searched the deep skies. They 
were partly obscured by processions of 
clouds on their slow way across the 
zenith. He found no plane, only a hawk 
that wheeled with a harsh, sad cry, 
and the lovely iridescent broken-off 
piece of a rainbow, hanging inexplicab¬ 
ly in clear blue. Left behind, he thought, 
from the last storm. 

He counted the colors. Pink and 
mauve and gold and green. 

Then an exciting smell made him 
turn. It was the metallic smell of rain 
and of dust on the wind. Down south¬ 
east a storm was boiling up. The tangle 
of blue-black thunderheads seemed on 
a level with him. Lightning split the 
blackness again and again, and he 
could see the clouds colliding and 
wrestling with each other, and curtains 
of rain falling. 

It was not coming toward him. Up 
here in the sun, with the gentle breeze 
and the drifting clouds and the hanging 
ribbon of rainbow, it was a perfect 
summer afternoon. 

He must not forget his errand. Again 
he turned his eyes to the barren hill 
above the water hole and in spite of its 
apparent emptiness he kept on looking. 
There were two small black bushes on 
the hillside near the top. Suddenly they 
moved. One made a dash. They were 
sheep dogs. Then it looked as if a wave 
of grey water washed over the hill and 
rippled down. The sheep. Three thous¬ 
and of them. The whole band. 

He mounted Flicka and rode slowly 
toward the water hole. 

Jeremy, hungry, as all sheepherders 
are, for a breath of the outside world, 
was standing out in front of his wagon, 
eagerly awaiting his visitor. 

Greetings were exchanged as Ken 
dismounted and threw his reins over 
Flicka’s head. Jeremy’s eyes went to 
the saddle upon which several packages 
were fastened. 

“Did ye bring me any magazines, 
Ken?” 

“Sure. And some candy and a couple 
of records.” Ken took the bundle off 
Flicka’s saddle and handed it to 
Jeremy. “This one’s a Spanish rumba. 
Hot stuff. This one’s a Western.” 

The herder took the two records in 
his hands and looked at the writing. 

“The Western,” said Ken, pointing, 
“it’s about—all this.” He swung his 
arm wide. 

“All what?” 

“The grass. The greengrass. See the 
title? Green Grass of Wyoming.” 

Jeremy read the title slowly aloud 
and stood thoughtfully looking at it 
while Ken, stretching himself, gazed 
around with his far, dreaming gaze. 

“You can keep it if you like,” said 
Ken as Jeremy shut off the phonograph 
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and came to stand beside him. “You 
can give it back to me when you come 
down for the shearing.” 

“There’s gonna be a good clip,” said 
Jeremy seating himself on one of the 
steps of his wagon and taking out his 
pipe. “Any news down at your place?” 

Ken threw himself full length on the 
grass. “Well, I came up to tell you,” 
said he, “that Dad’s got Garcia and his 
men for the shearing. It’ll be about in 
two weeks. He wants you to keep the 
sheep where they are until then if 
there’s feed enough.” 

Jeremy took a deep pull at his pipe. 
“There’s plenty grass' here yet—the 
lambs are lookin’ fine. Your brother 
home too?” 

“Sure. Say—did you know Howard 
passed his exams and is ordered to re¬ 
port at West Point the Fourth of July?” 

“That ain’t no news! He took them 
exams last January. He got the notice 
he had passed in April, the wire to 
your Dad came through the telegraph 
agent over to Tie Siding, an’ he spread 
the news—I bet I had it afore your 
Dad did. And I kin tell you somepin’ 
else too. Your Dad went into Cheyenne 
and painted the town red. Waal, he 
ended up at the Post, and the Army 
officers give him a dinner of congratula¬ 
tion, and they did say your Dad got 
tight as a tick. But, say! Who’d blame 
him? Sixteen thousand dollars! That 
ain’t a minnow—that’s a good big wad 
of dough.” 

“Sixteen thousand dollars?” said Ken. 
“What you givin’ me?” 

“Sure. That’s what it takes to put a 
boy through West Point. When Howard 
passed them exams he put sixteen 
thousand dollars in your Dad’s pocket, 
or words to that effect. Say, Ken, any 
other news down at your place?” 

Ken thought hard, then shook his 
head. 

“Your baby sister baptized yet?” 

“Nope. That’s cornin’ off soon, 
though. Howard and I are going to be 
godfathers.” 

“I heerd yore Maw was set to have it 
done last summer an’ yore Paw didn’t 
git around to feelin’ ready for it and 
yore Maw was real mad. That so, Ken?” 

Ken looked a little worried. “Some¬ 
thing like that,” he said. 

“Any other news, Ken?” 

Ken shook his head. 

“What about that Pearl woman?” 

'THERE was always news about Pearl. 
* Ken told how she had gone to town 
for her day off and had disappeared. 
His father had found her in jail as 
usual. Told the Sheriff to leave her 
there for two days more, till she was 
good and sober, then he’d come for her. 

“And I bet,” chuckled Jeremy, “the 
Sheriff was glad to oblige. Ef yore Maw 
and Paw didn’t keep her here on the 
ranch the state would have her board 
and keep to pay at the House of Cor¬ 
rection.” 

“Sure,” said Ken. “That’s the luck of 
it for us. Zowie! the pies and cookies 
she makes!” 

“Fond of cookies myself,” said Jeremy 
smacking his lips. “Did she sober up all 
right?” 

“Sure. They took her out of jail and 
put her in Dad’s car and he brought her 
right to the ranch.” 

Jeremy chuckled. “Didn’t give her no 
chance to cut loose again. Say! I won¬ 
der how many times your Dad’s done 
that!” 

“Plenty,” said Ken. “It’s lucky she’s 
home again now because we’ve got com¬ 
pany coming.” 

“Company?” Jeremy pricked up his 
ears. Company at any ranch was a good 
news-item. 

“Carey Marsh,” said Ken important¬ 
ly. 

“Say! Ain’t that the leetle gal was 
nearly lost in the blizzard last fall?” 

“That’s the one.” 

“Daughter of Beaver Greenway? The 
fellow owns the race track over to 
Saginaw Falls?” 

“Not daughter, grandniece. Mother 
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wrote and asked her to come down to r— 

visit us and she’s coming tomorrow.” 

“And wot about that horse of hers 
got lost in the Badlands? The English 
race horse? Milt Norcross was over here 
yestiddy asking me was you going out " 

again this summer to hunt her?” 

“Sure we are. And this time we’ll get 
her. And my stallion, too. Dad sent 
Buck Daly out two weeks ago to locate 
them.” 

“Locatin’ a little band of horses 
somewhere in Wyoming, Montana, or 
Colorado is a big order, Kennie.” 

“But we know about where they are. 

A lumber outfit over in Pox Park sent i \ 

word to Dad they’d seen them over there ,v^ 

near the North Platte. That’s where \ 

Thunderhead was a year ago when \ 

Howard and I trailed him. It’s one of \\ 

his hangouts.” \ 

“If anyone can trail him, it’s Buck \ ' 

Daly. As good as an Indian scout any 

They continued to talk until the light 
changed. Most of the sheep were draw¬ 
ing nearer to the fold for their evening 
feed of cotton cake. ||l 

Ken slowly got to his feet and 
stretched again. Jeremy stood up and 
walked out from the wagon to look at DM 

his sheep. A mile away a group was ||1 

lingering in the valley. Jeremy turned 
to his dogs. Ken saw both collies had tt| 

their eyes on their master, waiting for Wd 

orders. Jeremy pointed toward the P 

sheep and made a gesture with his hand. 1 

The two dogs shot down the slope, ran I 

across the fields and curved around ■ 

the sheep. The sheep, startled, looked II 

up, and with their smooth flowing ^ 

motion, rippled across the floor of the 
valley. But there were still some which 
the dogs had not seen beyond a shoul¬ 
der of the hill. The two collies, glancing 
at Jeremy for orders, received this in¬ 
formation from a few free gestures'of 
his hand. They investigated behind the 
hill, rounded up the sheep and brought 
them to the others. Jeremy waved his 

arms again, telling the dogs not to hur- - 

ry the sheep, let them take their time 
coming in. The dogs lay down, pant¬ 
ing, and turned their faces away, and 
the sheep quieted, grazing slowly as they 
approached the fold. iijj 

Ken looked for the storm, the rain- Jp 

bow, the ridge runners, the airplane— §gjp 

all gone now. And the world had chang¬ 
ed because the light was changed. There glB 

were long shadows. Every outline was 
soft and mysterious. The colors were gM 

richer. There was a new exciting cool¬ 
ness in the wind. HIM 
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K EN drew a deep sigh, but it was not 
of sadness, it was of emotion. Be¬ 
cause Carey was coming, because his 
life trembled on the brink of this ex¬ 
citing event, everything was significant, 
everything was important. 

There drifted to him, from far away, 
the deep belching roar of the bull. . . . 
Milking time, and Cricket acting up, as 
usual. Didn’t like to see the men com¬ 
ing to drive the cows in. A good thing 
they’d put the ring in old Cricket’s 
nose; fastened him with chains out on 
both sides of his head and down to a 
big bolt in the floor of the barn. 
Couldn’t move any way but down. And 
then Gus had opened the big copper 
ring on its hinge, and driven the two 
points through the cartilage of the bull’s 
nose. Cricket had squirmed and roared, 
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gone down on his knees and rubbed 
his nose on the ground. But that hurt! 
He got up again pretty quick. Gus 
greased the nose, kept turning the ring 
in it, then undid the chains and led 
the bull away, squealing, but as obedi¬ 
ent as you please. 

That roaring! Just a lot of bluff, 
now. . . . Ken touched his heel to 
Flicka’s side and turned her down the 
slope. 

Eastward bound Number Twenty-One 
roared into the Cheyenne station at 
6.45 p.m. 

The McLaughlins, with the exception 
of Nell and Penny, were on the platform 
to meet it; Rob, very conservative-look¬ 
ing, in an English tweed suit, Howard 
in striped blue flannels and a sport 
coat, Ken in his best suit of grey 
French flannel. The two tall, sunburned 
boys were bareheaded, their dark hair a 
little rough, their collars open, their 
blue eyes eager. 

The train slowed down and the white- 
coated porter stepped off and swung 
luggage down. Carey was the first pas¬ 
senger to be seen. 

Ken hadn’t dreamed that he was go¬ 
ing to feel like this when he saw her. 
His heart hit him a thump under his 
throat. He felt that he would choke if 
he tried to say anything. With one look 
he took in every detail of her as she 
came down the steps. There was that 
grave smile, as of a child being very 
sure to be correct and remember every¬ 
thing she had been told. It pulled her 
lips together in the middle and drew 
them up at the corners. Her dark eye¬ 
brows tilting up over her temples made 
her grey eyes look questioning. A wide- 
brimmed Breton sailor hat curled back 
from her face and her heavy, glossy 
hair fell like a mane to the shoulders 
of her white linen suit. Yes—there was 
the child. Ken was glad she hadn’t 
changed. Sometimes, from one year to 
the next, girls and boys changed so you 
could hardly know them. He realized 
vaguely that she was very smart. What 
was it about the suit? The jacket was 
short and the blouse, dark blue. There 
were the same lovely long legs, slim and 
brown and smooth. 

“How’s the girl?” cried Rob helping 
her down and giving her a kiss. 

“Hello, Mr. McLaughlin.” 

“Hello, Carey.” 

“Hello, Ken; hello, Howard.” 

“Hello, Carey.” They all shook hands. 
She gave the porter the tip she had 
ready, the boys grabbed her suitcases 
and there was the usual scramble of 
talk which said nothing and made Ken 
feel both uncomfortable and excited. 

Rob McLaughlin took her by the 
arm and steered her across the plat¬ 
form. “We’re going to have dinner at 
the Plains Hotel.” 

“Mother didn’t come, because she 
didn’t like to leave Penny,” said How¬ 
ard. “She sends her love.” 

“How is the baby?” Carey addressed 
this to Ken, looking over her shoulder 
at him. 

“She’s okay.” He tried to think of 
something else to say. “Gee, Carey—” 
It seemed inadequate and ridiculous, 
but Carey gave him a glance, and it 
went through him and warmed him. 
Perhaps she knew all that “Gee, Carey” 
meant. 

The hotel dining-room was crowded. 
They had a round table in the middle 
of it. They asked the correct and formal 
questions of each other at first, little 
by little gathering up the threads of 
each other’s lives and beginning to feel 
at ease again. Then Carey wanted to 
know if they had had any news of Buck 
Daly? Had he located Thunderhead and 
his band of mares? Had he seen Jewel? 

Rob explained that he was in Fox 
Park trailing them, had not yet seen 
them, but might at any time, and asked, 
“What races are you going to put her 
in, Carey, when you get her back?” 

“First, the American Grand National 
at Belmont Park, in November,” said 
Carey calmly, and Ken gasped. 

Rob laughed. “Two-and-a-half-mile 
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steeplechase! That’ll be some going for 
a youngster.” 

“That is,” said Carey, “if she’s in 
condition. We don’t know if she’s been 
hurt. She mightn’t be able to run.” 

“You don’t need to worry about that,” 
said Rob. “She’s been in charge of a 
range stallion, remember, and she’s on 
Wyoming greengrass.” 

“Wyoming greengrass,” murmured 
Carey, feeling the lilt of the words. “It 
sounds like something magic.” 

“It is, believe me!” said Rob. “This 
country up here does something for 
horses that is out of this world. Gives 
them strong lungs, staying power, 
makes them hard. Jewel will be in bet¬ 
ter condition than she has ever been 
in before.” 

"Oh, it’s the green grass!" sang How¬ 
ard softly. 

Ken opened his mouth to say that 
Jewel, in all likelihood, was about to 
become a mother. He glanced around, 
thought better of it and shut his mouth 
again. Carey was telling Rob of the 
other races her uncle was thinking of 
for Jewel. Jewel was to be entered in 
all the big stakes. 

S OME Army officers whom Rob knew 
came by and stopped to speak. The 
boys got up and stood. Again, the talk 
was of Jewel and the expedition which 
was to be sent out to get her and of 
the races she would run in. Her fame, 
and the interest of her story, had gone 
all over the state. The officers asked 
who was going out to get her? 

“We’re all of us going,” said Howard. 
Colonel Harris looked at him. “This is 
the Cadet, isn’t it?” 

Howard grinned and nodded. “Yes, 
sir. My last vacation here for two 
years.” 

Colonel Harris shook him warmly by 
the hand. “Welcome to our midst, How¬ 
ard. Rob, couldn’t you find a better 
fate to wish on him?” 

Rob went over to their table for a 
few minutes and now the boys talked 
more freely. They wanted to know about 
last fall, after the blizzard, when Carey 
had left the ranch with her Grandma 
and uncle. Had she got an awful bawl¬ 
ing out from her Grandma for having 
gone with Ken in the pick-up to the 
Monument? 

Carey shook her head. Her face was 
contrite. “Oh, it wasn’t like that, it was 
just that it made Grandma ill, she was 
so worried about me. I shouldn’t have 
done it.” 

“Is she coming down here with your 
unclq when we go out after the horses?” 

“Of course,” said Carey, “your mother 
has asked her.” 

The boys looked at each other. Ken 
said, “But this summer, won’t you go 
along with us?” 

Carey looked doubtful. “I don’t think 
Grandma would ever let me do that. 
There won’t be any other woman along.” 

“But Dad is going this time! And 
your uncle!” 

“Look what happened to me last fall. 
She’ll never get over that.” 

But that was because of bad weather. 
Now it’s summertime. It’ll just be like 
going off on a summer horseback trip 
with a lot of fun and excitement thrown 
in.” 

Carey heaved a deep sigh. “Oh, I 
wish I could! I’d give anything to!” 

Howard said firmly, “There isn’t a 
reason in the world why you should not 
go. Any other girl would—any other 
girl’s mother would let her. You ought 
to show a little spunk. If your uncle 
says you can go, then just take a stand!” 
“But it might make her ill!” 

The two boys looked at each other. 
What would you do if someone got sick 
every time you did anything that was 
fun? 

“Cripes, Carey!” said Howard, “You 
have got a problem child on your hands. 
I don’t see how you can take it!” 

Carey’s wide grey eyes took on a wor¬ 
ried expression. “Well, but Howard,” 
she said, “you obey your father—and 
your mother too!” 
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they’re reasonable!” exclaimed Ken writhed inwardly. Was it going 
l. “Your grandmother treats you to be like this? Would Howard be the 
>u were a little girl.” one she looked at and admired? It 

said persuasively, “Mother says was tough having your girl see you 
eryone in the world has a spe- always with your elder brother who 
oblem to solve. I guess she’s was handsome and full of teasing talk 
I don’t think you ought to and funny ideas and would soon have 

a West Point uniform on. 

“He’s got a girl,” Ken blurted out. 
“Oh, has he?” 

“Hey! What are you giving us!” ex¬ 
claimed Howard. 

“Yes, he has, her name’s Barbara 
Bingham and he’s got her picture in a 
case in his pocket and a big one in his 
room and he gets two or three airmail 
letters from her every week.” 

Ken got all the evidence out before 
he could be interrupted. But Howard 
was nonchalant. He winked at Carey 
and said, “So what?” 

Carey kept looking at him smilingly 
and wonderingly. Ken leaned back in 
the corner and sat silent and glum. 

At the ranch, Nell took the girl into 
her arms and gave her a warm embrace. 
Carey had fallen in love with Nell the 
summer before. To be taken in her 
arms now and hugged and then kissed 
on both cheeks, with Nell’s tender, dark 
blue eyes smiling a welcome, almost 
made a lump come into her throat. This 
was the way mothers were. She felt her 
own loss as if it had just happened. 
She could have put her head down on 
Nell’s breast and cried because she had 
no mother and had never known one. 
Just think what these boys had! 

“Come out to the terrace,” called 
Nell, “when you have put your things 
away.” 

“And we’ll have some ice 
added Rob. 

Nell sat there with Rob, while How¬ 
ard and Ken carried the suitcases in for 
Carey, lit the light, opened the closet 
doors, and then left her. 

It was the same bedroom in which 
Carey had slept with her grandmother 
the year before. Carey stood in the 
middle of the room sniffing. The room 
had a smell. Every room has its own 
smell. This seemed to be of wood and 
something spicy that hung around the 
big mahogany bureau, and a wonderful 
freshness and sweetness that came in 
the open windows. Associated with it 
were thrills, excitement, fun. It was 
definitely a smell of happiness. 

Carey looked *out. There was still a 
soft twilight. She could see the undula¬ 
tions of the plains, the point of a tim¬ 
bered hill running down to the road 
across the stream, the mountains so far 
away, the bluish misty color of the sky 
above the horizon, three faint new 
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■Howard at the end of breakfast, as 
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Carey and Ken left the room together 
on their way to the stables. 

“Ken, you must remember, has a one- 
trac'k mind,” said Ken’s father. “He’s a 
lad of one idea. He takes hold and he 
can’t let go.” Rob pushed his plate 
away and gave his undivided attention 
to Penny who sat on the table just to 
the right of his water glass, her cus¬ 
tomary position at breakfast. He took 
hold of her tiny waist, his big hand al¬ 
most ringing it, and squeezed a little. 
Penny chortled and grabbed his fingers. 

“It’s all right with me if he is,” said 
Nell. 

Rob said dryly, “Judging by the way 
he is crazy about horses, it would be 
quite something to see! Ken crazy 
about a girl!” 

Nell said, “That’s just it! It’s time he 
knew there was something in life to 
fall in love with and dream about be¬ 
sides horses.” 

“Have a heart, Mum!” cried Howard. 
“You know Ken! If he really falls for 
a girl, he’ll be all the way loco, not just 
halfway.” 

“Ken is possessive,” said Rob, “far 
too possessive.” 

Nell glanced at him thoughtfully as 
she refilled her cup with coffee and 
placed one elbow on the table. 

Howard looked from one of his par¬ 
ents to the other. “Possessive? How do 
you mean?” 

“Whatever he loves or wants,” ex¬ 
plained Rob, “has to belong to him 
completely and exclusively.” 

“That’s right!” exclaimed Howard. 
“Do you remember how he was about 
Flicka?” 

Nell remembered. When she had ask¬ 
ed Ken why, when he could ride any 
horse on the ranch, he was so set on 
his father’s giving him a colt, he had 
answered, “Oh, Mother, it isn’t just the 
riding. I want a colt to be mine—all 
my own.” 

She said aloud, “And do you remem¬ 
ber how he was about the canaries?” 

“The canaries?” 

“Perhaps that’s too long ago for you 
to remember, Howard.” 

But Rob began to laugh. “Ken and 
his ‘freemale’!” he said. 

Nell explained. “It was the canary 
year. At the little school you both went 
to, they were raising canaries, so then 
all the children wanted to raise can¬ 
aries at home. You were seven and Ken 
was five. Ken heard all the talk about 
males and females and began to beg, 
‘But I want a little freemale—couldn’t 
I have a little freemale all of my own?” 

They laughed. Howard said, “I bet he 
got his little freemale.” 

“He did,” said Nell. “We raised can¬ 
aries. Did we raise canaries! They were 
all over the house.” 

“And then he wanted another little 
freemale, Flicka.” 

pEARL came in and started to remove 
* the dishes. Rob got to his feet, and 
lifted Penny in his arms. She seized his 
nose and squeezed it as hard as she 
could. “Ouch!” he said, ducking his 
head against her. She gurgled and 
grabbed a fistful of hair. 

“Hey! Just a minute,” yelled Rob, 
and the baby burst into one of her 
hearty laughs, so infectious everyone 
had to laugh with her. “You’re going 
to wreck me!” 

He carried her to Nell who took her 
on her lap. 

As Rob and Howard left the room, 
Howard turned at the door to look back 
with a grin. “First the canary, then the 
filly, and now another little freemale!” 

Nell laughed and when they had 
gone, sat stirring the sugar into her 
coffee, thinking. . . . For all that they 
say about possession and possessive¬ 
ness, who is there that isn’t? Who that 
loves, really loves, would be willing to 
share? If they were willing, it would 
mean that they were lukewarm and in¬ 
different. The possessive ones are the 
ardent ones, the all-out ones; the ones 
who can give themselves wholly, utter¬ 


ly. Possessiveness is the sweetest part 
of love, and it’s all of sex! All the same 
—her face became grave as she re¬ 
membered how deeply Ken, the ardent, 
the possessive, had suffered, and would 
suffer again. 

Her thoughts ran ahead to the fu¬ 
ture. She thought of Carey as Ken’s 
wife, as her own daughter. Of course 
it would be years yet, but so often the 
love of young people is intense, whole¬ 
hearted, pure, deep and lasting. Many 
a man marries his first love. 

Nell had turned over Redwing for 
Carey’s use. This time Carey was equip¬ 
ped with her own riding clothes. They 
were all unpacked, and hung neatly 
with her other things in the pine- 
scented closets of her room, with her 
boots and shoes in a row underneath. 
In the mornings, with riding and stable 
work ahead of her, she wore blue- 
jeans and a cotton shirt. In the even¬ 
ings she would put on one of her 
ruffled summer dresses and win an ap¬ 
proving smile from Rob. 

Carey was not only happier than she 
had ever been in her life, but she knew 
it. Every day was packed with interest 
and fun, the more precious because, 
when her grandmother arrived, the fun 
would be over—unless she screwed up 
her courage—as Howard was always 
urging her to do—and took a stand! 
and insisted on being allowed to go on 
the expedition with the others. If she 
didn’t—her mind envisioned the de¬ 
parture of the expedition—on horse¬ 
back or in cars; the boys riding away; 
herself left behind with her grand¬ 
mother and Nell; and the baby—and 
Pearl— a lot of women. 

So she made the most of this inter¬ 
lude of freedom and did the things she 
had always longed to do. She helped 
Nell give Penny her bath and dress her. 
She put on a big apron and, under 
Pearl’s direction, made an excellent 
batch of doughnuts. She made acquain¬ 
tance with all the animals and learned 
their histories. 

The boys were training four colts. 
Carey helped them. They spent the 
morning doing this, halter-breaking the 
foals, teaching them to lead, to obey 
orders, to eat oats out of the hand. 

Then, at noon, they would go into the 
swimming pool which was' really a 
reservoir for the irrigation ditches. 
Carey loved this. To float on her back 
staring up at the deep blue sky, watch¬ 
ing the clouds moving so slowly across 
the heavens, the hills going up around 
her so that she seemed to be at the 
bottom of a cup; and she would muse 
about these new friends and all the 
things she was doing here. Nell—what 
was the matter with Nell? You never 
seemed quite to get at her, as if she was 
shut up in herself with some secret. 

Carey’s reverie was broken by a vig¬ 
orous splashing as the boys tore past 
her—just showing off. 

They rode their horses down to the 
pool, bareback, in their bathing suits 
and rode them back again, soaking wet. 
More than once they put the horses into 
the pool and made them swim, too. 
They took long rides over the plains, or 
to do errands for Rob, or to inspect the 
fences. They gossiped with the men and 
heard of all that was going on in the 
country. 

r E evenings were long and light. It 
seemed as if, in the gentle twilight 
hours, the fruit of the day was gathered 
up and eaten. Sometimes Nell and 
Carey played duets. Sometimes they all 
sat on the terrace and talked while 
the animals hung around, turning their 
curious and affectionate eyes upon the 
different members of the family. 

On one such evening Ken suggested 
to Carey that they walk down the 
meadows to Castle Rock. 

Carey glanced around. She was sit¬ 
ting on the steps of the terrace, watch¬ 
ing the puppies playing. 

Nell was indoors at the piano. Rob 
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was near by, occupied with Penny, a 
highball on the table beside him. He 
had drawn the baby between his knees, 
her tiny hands were busy with the 
buckle of his belt and there came from 
her lips a stream of talk without in¬ 
telligible words but of so pure and 
birdlike a tone, so innocent, so mind¬ 
less, that Carey wondered at the sweet¬ 
ness of it. 

“How about it, Carey?” 

Carey had heard about Castle Rock. 
The boys had told her of the finding of 
the carcass of Rocket’s foal there, half- 
devoured by the wildcat and of all the 
other skeletons and grisly remains in 
the caves under the rock. She would 
like to see it. And an evening walk 
alone with Ken through the meadows— 
the thought slightly quickened her 
pulse. Still, there was a deliciousness 
about this family group on the terrace 
after supper and she was reluctant to 
leave it. 

Howard, chinning himself on one of 
the poles of the pergola, said, “Why 
don’t you take your gun? I’ll come along 
and we’ll get some cottontails.” 

Nell was coming out the door. “Don’t 
shoot any cottontails today. We have 
more meat on hand than we need. I 
want to talk to you, Howard.” 

Nell sat down in the hammock and 
Ken and Carey started off. 

Howard stood looking down at his 
mother questioningly. Her face was 
merry as she looked back at him. There 
was a little teasing grin. She patted the 
hammock beside her and he fitted him¬ 
self. “Why,” she said, taking hold of his 
hands which were clasped across her 
chest, “do you want to cut out Ken with 
Carey?” 

"Wha — a-at?” exclaimed Howard. 
“Why, Mother!” 

“Don’t ‘Why Mother’ me,” she said 
trying to pull out of his arms, but he 
held her tight. “I’m on to you.' But 
what I really want to ask you about is 
Barbara Bingham.” 

All her senses were alert, and clasped 
against his chest as she was, she could 
feel the slight reaction of his body to 
this name—a tension, a waiting. 

“Howard, you are so secretive!” she 
cried. “Why do you make a mystery 
about this girl?” 

“I don’t make any mystery.” He rub¬ 
bed his chin on her hair tenderly. 

“Yes, you do! All these important¬ 
looking letters coming! Airmails! Spe¬ 
cial deliveries! Although who could spe¬ 
cially deliver a letter to us here on the 
ranch I cannot imagine, unless a coyote 
or an eagle.” 

Howard laughed, but even though 
Nell waited, he volunteered nothing. 

“Is she the girl, Howard?” 

“Well, I guess she is, Mother.” 

“More than Carey?” 

“Carey’s just a kid.” 

“I like Barbara’s looks, judging from 
the pictures of her you have around, 
but if she is to be my daughter-in-law, 
I’d like to know it.” 

Howard made no answer to this, and 
Nell muttered impatiently, “Oh, you 
make me tired!” She struggled to free 
herself, Howard released her, stood up, 
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head back and lost herself in the soft 
indigo depths of the heavens. She scan¬ 
ned all the wideness of the plains anc 
the rolling hills. And she chattered t< 
Ken. 

They were never tired of discussing 
the events of last fall. It was like hav¬ 
ing the adventures all over again. Care] 
told Ken what she had done at th< 
Monument after he had ridden awaj 
with the men. How Cookie had saddlec 
the roan for her and told her to go of 
and have a ride, and how she had gone 
and climbed up the little cone-shapec 
hill, and then, at the very top, hac 
taken out her binoculars and had seer 
Thunderhead ten miles away or so 
standing up on the top of a peak lik< 
the statue of a horse, looking righ' 
back at her. 

“You’ve seen him since I have,” saic 
Ken jealously. 

“But you’ll see him soon now, Ken 
You’re going to get him back.” 

“Maybe,” said Ken, who was in i 
despondent mood. 

“That’s what you want more thar 
anything else in the world, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You said last summer the thing ym 
wanted more than anything in th< 
world was to get him back and ridi 
him in one more race.” 

“I know I did.” 

“Don’t you still want to?” 

“Yes, but,” he turned his face to lool 
at her with a glance half wary, hal: 
bold, “but now—what I want most ha; 
something to do with you, I think. : 


then stooped, gave her a quick kiss and 
leaped off the terrace. He walked down 
to the cowbarn. Nell sat, touching her 
foot to the ground, so that the hammock 
swung a little. 

There came a deep roar from the 
corral of the cowbarn. Usually, after 
evening milking and feeding was over, 
the bull was quiet. Sometimes he went 
out to pasture with the cows, some¬ 
times, even when the cows had left him, 
he remained in the corral where he had 
received his feed, standing there mo¬ 
tionless in one of his dark meditations 
upon the primal joys of blood and lust. 
He appeared to live in a chronic state 
of smoldering fury, viewing any person, 
any moving thing, any life outside him¬ 
self, as something which it was his duty 
to put an end to. Even the calves were 
not safe with him. Only the cows. 

“Rob,” said Nell, “I wish you’d sell 
Cricket, or have him butchered.” 

Rob made no answer. He was ab¬ 
sorbed in trying to discover what Pen¬ 
ny had, shut up in one small fist. He 
tried to open the wee fingers. She re¬ 
sisted him and squirmed in his grasp. 

“Rob!” said Nell. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Rob, “now 
that I’ve put the ring in his nose. It’s 
Howard he’s yelling at.” He raised his 
voice. “Howard!” he shouted. “Cut that 
out!” 

“I’m not doing anything,” Howard 
shouted back, then wandered up from 
the cowbarn to the bunkhouse. The 
men were sitting out-of-doors on the 
wooden benches which flanked the 
front door. Here they gossiped the long 
evenings away, falling into silence when 
music came from Nell’s piano. Howard 
joined them. Cricket ceased his bel- 
lowings. 

While Nell swung gently in the ham¬ 
mock her thoughts wandered.... Guests 
coming before long . . . rooms to get 
ready . . . long talks with Pearl . . . 
how was the old lady going to behave 
. . . Ken . . . Howard . . . Fourth of 
July. . . . 

The long winding hay meadows of 
the ranch had their names, names 
which had never been given to them, 
which had just come to be. The closest 
to the house was called the Home 
Meadow. The next was Crooked 
Meadow, because of the torturous twists 
and turns of Lone Tree Creek winding 
through it. The farthest meadow was 
called Castle Rock because, overhang¬ 
ing the aspen grove at the far end was 
the great rock, jutting up seventy feet 
high, as big as a house, constructed in 
the strangest manner with parapets 
and turrets and balconies and peaks 
and minarets and domes, and under¬ 
neath it the chambers of horror which 
the boys had described so vividly to 
Carey. 
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“Then a concert pianist.” 

“No.” 

“Well, what then? Or don’t yoi 
know, either?” 

“Yes, I know perfectly well. I wanl 
to be a mother and have about eighj 
lovely children! Oh, I think that would 
be the most wonderful thing in th( 
world!” 

Ken frowned. “You’re too young t< 
be thinking of things like that, Carey 
Why, you’re only sixteen.” 

“But my mother married when sh< 
was seventeen, and she must have beer 
thinking about it before then, so whj 
can’t I? Why, I’m a woman, Ken!” 

“But Carey, I haven’t even finishec 
school yet. And then I have to gc 
through college.” 

Carey looked at him in amazement 
“But, Ken! What do you have to dc 
with it?” 

“Well, somebody has to be the father 
hasn’t he?” 

Carey covered her embarrassmen 
with a careless laugh. “Oh, you jusi 
don’t understand girls, Ken.” 

Ken turned away. On the floor of this 
eyrie lay a branch of dead wood. Hs 
picked it up. “How the heck do yoi 
think this got here? The wind musl 


N OW she stood in one of them, in 
pitch darkness. Ken was there be¬ 
side her but she could not see him and 
he did not make a sound. It was 
frightening. She made a little murmur 
of fear and felt Ken’s hand reaching 
out, asking for hers. She gave it to 
him and he clasped it tight and then, 
standing so, the fear left her. It became 
a thrilling experience, and it was hard 
not to breathe in such a way that Ken 
would know how she felt. Gradually 
her eyes became accustomed to the 
dark and she was able to follow him 
about from one cavern to the other, in¬ 
specting the bones and skeletons, listen¬ 
ing to him tell her what each animal 
had been. But though she looked at 
them she was really thinking of Ken 
and wondering why she was always ex¬ 
cited when she was alone with him, 
wondering why, mostly, she chose to go 
with Howard when she really liked Ken 
best. 

Then they climbed the great rock, 
Ken helping her in the difficult places, 
and at last they were up on one of the 
high platforms at the very top, lifted 
into the freshness of the evening sky. 
Carey skipped about. She put her 
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iave brought it, I guess.” He took his 
:nife out of his pocket and began to 
vhittle it as his mind raced, trying to 
igure out what he could say next. 

“I see what you mean. It’s just kind 
if make-believe.” He glanced at her 
[uestioningly, and she became serious 
,nd then nodded doubtfully. “Well, let 
ne be in it, too. Wouldn’t I do?” He 
lughed gaily and presently Carey 
lughed too, hesitantly at first, then 
lore hilariously as their emotion found 
n outlet. They roared together. 

Carey said, “Uncle Beaver told me 
hat when I was picking out a husband 
must be sure to see that he wasn’t 
pavined and to look at his teeth.” 
This caused more uproarious laugh- 
3i', then Ken said, “I pass on both 
ounts. Anything else?” 

Carey gaily counted the points on her 
ngers. “He’d have to be a good physical 
pecimen—” 

Ken flexed his arm and showed his 
mscle. “I’m the wiry kind. I had 
neumonia when I was ten, but I’m all 
ver it.” 

Carey was giggling. “He’d have to be 
iligious, but I know you are.” 

Ken asked, “How do you know?” 

They were beginning to forget that it 
as a game of pretend. 

“Because your family is. Your father 
lys grace and you all go to church, 
ut,” added Carey, “I don’t know if you 
lurself are, are you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Why don’t you know?” 

“Well, how can you tell?” 

“Do you say prayers?” 

r EN gave a moment’s thought to this, 
k He and Howard had always knelt 
iwn to say their prayers, night and 
oming. He prayed at other times too, 
hen he was in any sort of trouble, 
ist short prayers, like, “Oh, God! 
lease get me out of this!” or “Don’t 
t it happen, God.” or “Please fix it 
), God.” Not very dignified prayers, 
e’d always done it. Kind of a hang- 
■er from when he was a little boy. His 
other said it was all right. The Bible 
id it was right to pray all the time, 
it was he really religious? As for 
inking about God or reading and 
ndying about Him the way his mother 
d, he never did that. When he did 
ink about Him it was like Sunday 
hool talk, nothing very close or real. 

1 the same, now and then, he knew 
ere was something beyond and above 
m, something mysterious. And some 
y he would have to meet it. 

“Well, do you?” repeated Carey. 
“Sure,” said Ken. 

“Then you’re religious. Why did you 
y you didn’t know?” 

‘Well, I thought you meant, sort of, 
I was good.” 

‘Oh, no! I don’t think it’s the same 
ing at all. Well—so you are religious, 
id healthy enough, I guess—” 

‘Do I pass?” demanded Ken. 

Darey laughed, sighed, reverted to her 
st theme. “Just think of naming 
em all! And the color of their eyes 
cl hair—all different!” 

ECen felt shut out again. These chil- 
sn of hers! 

She straightened up, the soft wind 
:w her hair back from her face. Clasp- 
; her hands she looked far off into 
; western horizon as if she could see 
'eral of the little ones sitting on the 
all clouds that were gathering 
)und the sun. “I just hope one of 
;m will look like Penny. I think she 
the most beautiful baby I ever saw.” 
‘Well, if I am the father, maybe one 
them will. She’s my sister, you 
ow.” 

le said this so seriously that Carey 
s brought up short. She gave a little 
barrassed laugh. “That was just pre- 
iding, you know.” 

I know,” said Ken. 

I know some other boys,” she added. 
Do you? Who?” 

Well, not many, because Grandma 
n’t let me go around the way other 


girls do. But I know two. I know Paul.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“An awfully nice boy I met in the 
observation car last time we went East. 
We sat out on the back platform. I got 
to know him very well.” 

“Do you write to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who’s the other boy?” 

“Howard.” 

“Howard who?” 

“Why, Howard McLaughlin, your 
brother.” 

“Oh, Howard!” exclaimed Ken with 
the utmost contempt. “Well, you don’t 
know him very well!” 

“Well, he is a boy and I know him.” 

“As well as you know me?” 

Carey looked away, holding the top of 
the parapet, swinging against it. Ken 
watched her intently and angrily. Sud¬ 
denly Howard was an intruder in his 
life—a menace. 

“Well, I’ve known him as long as I’ve 
known you, haven’t I?” evaded Carey. 
“Longer. I met him about an hour be¬ 
fore I met you.” 

“That doesn’t mean anything,” said 
Ken surlily. 

“Oh, Ken! Just think of giving them 
all their baths and putting them to 
bed!” 

Ken gave an exclamation of annoy¬ 
ance. “Those children of yours! You 
don’t think of anything else! You’re 
just a little girl playing with dolls! I 
really don’t think it’s exactly proper!” 

“It certainly is,” Carey defended her¬ 
self. “It is a subject that is of the great¬ 
est importance to all young people, es¬ 
pecially girls, and one has to study and 
think about the things that are im¬ 
portant.” 

“Let’s go back,” said Ken abruptly. 
They went down the rock. Ken stumped 
home in bad-tempered silence. 

It was still light. Cottontails and 
jackrabbits were out for their evening 
runs. One tiny pale star twinkled in 
the sky over the eastern horizon. As 
they got near to the house they heard 
hilarious laughter and men’s voices 
shouting. It seemed to come from the 
corrals of the cowbarn. 

“What the heck’s up?” said Ken, 
pausing and listening. 

“Let’s hurry and see!” 

They left the road and cut across to 
the cowbarn. As they came around its 
comer they saw Gus and Tim and Wink 
perched on the fence of the corral, 
watching Howard who was giving a 
performance designed to take the starch 
out of Cricket. Pearl leaned against the 
fence, adding her screams of mirth to 
the chorus. 

Cricket was still in the corral and 
Howard had closed the gate to the pas¬ 
ture. In the adjoining corral, separated 
from Cricket’s by a three rail fence, he 
was engaged in a bull fight with a 
young steer. 

' 

IJE was a rakish toreador. The long 
^ braid that flew from the back of his. 
head had been made out of a horse’s 
tail. A wide sombrero tilted over his 
eyes. Apparently he was in long black 
tights and it would have taken close 
examination to disclose the fact that 
they were made of a pair of stockings 
attached to his mother’s black, jersey 
silk bloomers. The cape also was Nell’s, 
a full, red, peasant skirt. This he was 
flirting about on an outstretched um¬ 
brella. 

The little steer charged. Howard flit¬ 
ted out of his way bending over, turn¬ 
ing a mock-terrified face over his shoul¬ 
der. The men roared. Pearl screamed 
with laughter. Howard then turned and 
charged the steer, opening and shutting 
the umbrella at him, and the steer fled 
to the corner of the corral but came out 
of it again the moment Howard turned 
his back. Howard whirled to face him, 
charging with the cape and umbrella 
but the rollicking steer came on, caught 
the cape on his little horns and gal¬ 
loped across the corral with it. Howard 
pursued him with long leaps. 
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Rob chuckled. “I knew he’d do that,” 
he said. 

Howard had not figured on this but 
his reflexes were quick. He crossed the 
steer corral with long leaps that barely 
kept him in front of the charging bull’s 
nose. Umbrella and cape went sailing. 
His hands seized the top rail of the 
high outer fence of the corral and he 
went up and over it like a pole vaulter. 

While the onlookers yelled with 
laughter, Cricket nosed and tossed the 
red cape, gored it with his horns, drop¬ 
ped it, kneeled on it and ground it into 
the dirt. 

Nell’s hands were at her heart, trying 
to stop its terrified pounding. “There 
goes my skirt,” she said. 

Howard kept his toreador suit on for 
the rest of the evening. He was the 
centre of attraction. 

That night, lying in bed, Ken could 
have groaned out loud. He could not 
figure out what had happened to de¬ 
press him so. It was partly the talk with 
Carey. She had talked to him as she 
would talk to another girl. Would she 
have said such things to Howard? No, 
with Howard she was shy and even a 
little flirtatious, the way girls are with 
boys they really like. And after How¬ 
ard’s stunt with the steer and the bull, 
Carey had hardly known anyone else 
was around. Kept asking Howard if he 
hadn’t been scared to death, and what 
he felt like when he saw the bull com¬ 
ing over the fence after him. And 
everybody had examined Howard’s cos¬ 
tume and there was great hilarity. If 
only ..he . could . do . something which 
would make him glorious in Carey’s 
eyes. Not something which was just a 
silly, show-off stunt, but something 
really heroic. If he could save her! If 
only it had been he who had saved her 
in the blizzard, but it was Gus. Maybe 
he could save her some other way. May¬ 
be on the horse-hunting expedition—if 
she went. Maybe on that trip, her horse 
might run away with her and Ken 
overtake it and rescue her. Or one of 
the men might get fresh with her. 
George Dale, last summer had stared 
at her every minute. And he, Ken, 
could dress him down. If need be 
knock him down. 

Lying there in bed Ken gritted his 
teeth and looked at his knotted fists— 
they weren’t very big. Ken had the 
long, slender hands of his mother. Well, 
anyway, something — 

Then he had a still more thrilling 
idea. Carey must see him win a 
race on Thunderhead! That would be 
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“Oh, look at him!” screamed Carey as 
she, too, scrambled up on the fence. 
Ken climbed up beside her, feeling 
peculiar, not knowing whether he should 
be with Howard in the arena or watch¬ 
ing with the spectators. 

Cricket stood with lowered head, his 
eyes fastened on the red cape. Now and 
then Howard, as he rushed past the 
fence which separated the two corrals, 
waved the cape over it insultingly. 
Cricket never moved. 

Rob came down from the house, won¬ 
dering what all the laughter was about. 
He stood with a grin on his face, hold¬ 
ing his pipe in his hand. 

Nell joined him and watched, too, 
but she was anxious. “I don’t think he 
ought to do it, Rob.” 

Rob made no answer. In a wild run 
away from the galloping steer, Howard 
leaped the fence into Cricket’s corral, 
ran around Cricket at top speed, and 
leaped back into the steer’s corral. 

Cricket did nothing to punish this in¬ 
sult. He seemed puzzled. 

Howard saw that his audience had 
increased in number. Carey was on the 
fence and was laughing excitedly, his 
mother was standing near, his father 
had a grin on his face. Delightful sen¬ 
sations went to Howard’s head. He felt 
light as air. He leaped the fence into 
Cricket’s corral again and stood directly 
in front of him at a distance of about 
fifteen feet. Erect and haughty as a 
dueler, he doffed his hat and bowed, 
replaced it, fussing a little to get ex¬ 
actly the right angle. Carey screamed 
with suspense, and Pearl, watching the 
bull closely, gave a loud yell of warn¬ 
ing. Still Cricket did not move. 

Howard squared his legs, took the 
dueler’s position with left elbow bent, 
left hand gracefully elevated. He slow¬ 
ly extended the umbrella across which 
hung the red skirt until it pointed at 
Cricket’s nose and gathered himself to 
charge. 

“Oh, Rob! Stop him!” said Nell un¬ 
der her breath. , 

“Be quiet,” said Rob. “Cricket’ll teach 
him a lesson.” 

Nell’s hands wrung together. 

“If he gets roused,” added Rob. 

Howard charged. Cricket lowered his 
head. Howard leaped back. The bull 
came at him with a great bellow that 
blasted the dust of the corral. As nimble 
as a flea, Howard was back over the 
fence again. To Carey’s amazement 
Cricket sailed over the dividing fence 
as easily as Howard had. 
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heroic enough for anybody! This ex¬ 
cited him so that he sat up in bed. This 
was really possible. He lay down again 
and went on with the dream. . . . Him¬ 
self in jockey’s silks mounted on the 
prancing white stallion who was the 
object of universal admiration. , . . 
Thunderhead’s chin held in by his 
master’s strong hands on the reins . . . 
the whirlwind of power waiting to be 
unleashed ... the exquisite young girl 
standing by his side . . . “Good luck, 
Ken! Ride to victory for me!” 

There came to him through the walls 
of the house the sound of his father’s 
laughing and it brought to mind what 
he had said the other day when Ken 
had hinted around at this idea of en¬ 
tering Thunderhead in another race. 
“Catch him first, Ken!” 

C AREY was in the delightful state of 
mind that any girl is in when two 
handsome and attractive boys vie for 
her favor and there is always someone, 
a male someone, looking at her. She was 
as gay as a lark. She was always laugh¬ 
ing, always singing, always running off 
with one or another or both of them. 
Rob and Nell tasted the joy of having 
a grown girl in the house. 

In the evenings she sat at the piano, 
the boys leaned against it, and they all 
sang together or shouted or wailed 
modem blues songs. She knew both 
classical and light music. She could play 
an accompaniment by ear. They sang the 
westerns, “Green Grass of Wyoming,” 
or “The Last Roundup.” Or they cleared 
the dining-room and danced there. 

“I’d like to shake Howard,” said Nell 
to Rob at that time when husbands and 
wives talk intimately to each other. She 
took the pins out of her hair and began 
to brush it. 

“Now don’t interfere,” said Rob as 
he stuck his heels, one after the other, 
into the bootjack and removed his boots. 

“But you can just see how Ken is 
feeling! He’s at a disadvantage!” 

“He has the same chance Howard 
has.” 

Nell turned around on the little dress¬ 
ing-table bench. 

Her cheeks had an unusual color, her 
dark blue eyes shone. “No, he hasn’t the 
same chance.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he cares, and Howard’s just 
having a good time.” 

“Cares?" exclaimed Rob. “Aren’t you 
taking this too seriously?” 

Nell smoothed the folds of her gown 
with the back of her silver brush, then 
resumed the brushing of her hair. 

Rob watched this process, as he never 
tired of doing. The fine fleece of tawny 
hair followed the brush until it was in 
a shining halo around her head. 

“I suppose I am,” she admitted, “but 
you only have to see his face, watch the 
way he sighs, to know that it’s serious 
with him—at least for the time being. 
And I think Howard’s doing a lot of it 
on purpose.” 

“I don’t,” said Rob. “It can’t last long 
anyway. Howard will be leaving for 
West Point soon.” 

“Yes, but that’s no help,” said Nell. 
“When Howard leaves, Ken may feel 
he’s just a second best with Carey. It 
would be better if Howard stayed and 
they fought it out squarely.” 

Actually Carey distributed her favors 
without partiality. But it seemed to 
Ken that Howard received them all. 

One morning a message came from 
the Mexican shearers that they would 
arrive at the Goose Bar Ranch next 
day, and Rob went down to the corrals 
where the boys were working with their 
colts, and called out that one of them 
should ride up to Jeremy that after¬ 
noon and tell him that they would be 
moving him down to the ranch the next 
morning early for the shearing. 

The two boys looked at each other, 
then at Carey. 

“Which of us?” asked Howard. 

“Ken can go.” Rob walked back to 
the house. 
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After a moment or two Pearl came 
to the back door to see what was doing. 

“Why, you two boys!” she exclaimed. 
“You ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
selves!” 

The make-believe fight was becoming 
a real fight. To Ken particularly it was 
an outlet for pent-up feelings. He land¬ 
ed a stiff arm jolt in Howard’s midriff. 

Pearl danced with excitement. “Good 
for you, Ken! Give it to him again. Oh, 
cripes! My spuds are burning.” She 
vanished into the kitchen, but a mo¬ 
ment later was at the back door again. 
“Hi-Ya! Go it!” 

They did not need to be spurred on. 
They were fighting as hard as they 
could now but in deadly silence, their 
ears on the alert for the sound of their 
father’s step or voice. The hot blood 
poured up into their faces. Their eyes 
blazed. 

“Where’s Dad?” asked Howard as he 
landed one on Ken’s eye. 

“Around on the front terrace,” said 
Pearl in a stage whisper. 

“Watch him, will you?” grunted Ken, 
swinging as hard as he could. 

The sound of their father’s voice came 
to them. 

Kim came around the comer of the 
house, stopped at sight of what was 
going on, and stood watching. At first 
he wore his big grin and his tail waved 
softly. Then he got the bitter taste of 
the conflict, his head and tail dropped, 
he turned and crawled unhappily away. 

“Cheese it!” exclaimed Pearl. “Your 
father’s coming!” 

“What’s the matter with supper. 
Pearl?” called Rob and his steps came 
loudly along the terrace toward the 
back of the house. 

“Just goin’ to ring the bell, Captain 
McLaughlin!” said Pearl. 

The boys vanished behind the house, 
and a few moments later were at the 
supper table. So was Carey. All three 
had high color. The boys’ hair was 
plastered down in the fashion which 
meant a lightning session with head 
and comb under the water faucet. 
Carey’s hair, too, was wet, and she said 
little and kept her face turned to Nell. 

One of Ken’s eyes was slowly closing 
and a purplish hue surrounded it. 

Howard had a place on his lip to 
which he kept touching his napkin. 

Rob glanced from one boy to the 
other but no questions were asked and 
all the talk was of the shearing which 
was to begin next day. 

To be Continued 

(Copyright, 1946, by MARY O’HARA) 
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Ken looked at Carey. “Will you ride 
up with me, Carey?” 

Howard said quickly, “I’m going fish¬ 
ing. Carey, you said you wanted to do 
6ome fishing.” 

Carey decided that she would prefer 
the fishing to the ride, and soon after 
the noon meal she and Howard were 
out digging in the flower beds for worms 
while Ken saddled up. 

He was coming home late in the 
afternoon when, without intending to 
spy, he saw a strange scene on the big 
flat rock which overlooked one of the 
best pools on Deercreek. 

From where he was riding high up 
along the Saddle Back he got almost a 
bird’s-eye view of it. First there were 
two figures, then there was one figure, 
then there was some sort of a scuffle. 

A flame of anger poured all through 
Ken. He didn’t want to spy. He turned 
his face away, took another tack down 
the mountainside and rode slowly home, 
knowing what it was to hate his brother, 
to hate the hate, to feel an utter misery. 

He unsaddled Flicka and walked 
down through the Gorge, going toward 
the back door. Then he heard them 
coming up from the stream. They were 
behind the house and Howard was 
laughing as if he would burst. Ken 
stopped walking and stood still. In a 
moment or two he would be face to face 
with them. He was trembling. 

' Howard said, “But, Carey, I didn’t 
mean—” 

Carey’s voice interrupted him—it 
sounded as if she were half crying. 

Then they turned the comer and 
came into Ken’s view. Carey was soak¬ 
ing wet and covered with mud. She was 
in a sobbing fury. “Don’t you ever speak 
to me again as long as you live, How¬ 
ard McLaughlin!” And she rushed in 
the back door. 

Howard turned. The two boys looked 
at each other. 

“What did you do?” demanded Ken. 
“You tried to kiss her!” 

“I did not,” denied Howard. Then 
angry at himself, he gave Ken an 
ugly look. “What’s it to you if I did? 
Whose business is it, I’d like to know?” 
And he threw up his hands into boxing 
position and shuffled his feet threaten¬ 
ingly. 

The gesture was half in earnest, half 
in pretense, but it startled Ken and 
made him jump. He threw himself into 
a position of defense. Howard shuffled 
his feet again and began warily to 
circle Ken. Ken lit out. Howard coun¬ 
tered, they began to spar. 
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They rode in with the real horsethief not a second too soon 
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Farm House Fire Hazards 

Some personal experiences that cannot fail to impress 
By "BURNED OUT" 


D OES having had a fire that 
completely destroyed one’s home 
make one an authority on fire 
hazards? Probably not, but it 
certainly does give one a sense of what 
a “touch and go” thing a fire is, how 
liable we are at all times to loss by 
fire, and an appreciation of the very 
large number of ways in which fire 
can get a start. 

I’d like to look back and think of the 
various fires and near-fires I have 
known, and how they got started. The 
list of them might bear some relation 
to the causes of fire as revealed by 
statistics, and be a valuable warning. 

The first fire I recall was one started 
on the lot back of us, that burned a 
neighbor’s woodshed and threatened 
ours. It occurred because he emptied 
his ashes, which contained live coals, 
too near some litter that lay up against 
the building. It was winter, and snow 
lay on the ground, which is some ex¬ 
cuse for his forgetting where the litter 
lay. Everything seems safe in winter, 
but isn’t—and that’s one point to re¬ 
member. Leave your ashes in the stove 
until they are completely dead when¬ 
ever you can, and in the season when 
your fires are going all the time, take 
the greatest care where you empty 
them. Ashes are one of the major 
causes of fires, it seems. 

The second fire was caused by light¬ 
ning. By this time we were in the coun¬ 
try, and one afternoon up came a little 
cloud, that did not drop enough rain 
to wet your shirt, and did not send us 
indoors. However, it did send out one 
prodigious bolt of lightning, that hit 
my neighbor’s barn, newly filled with 
hay. Hay that is not quite completely 
cured makes a trail of vapor that goes 
off into the sky like the trail from a 
locomotive, only you can’t see it. This 
column of moist air, being a better 
conductor of electricity than the air 
around it, acts like a funnel to draw 
the lightning. The moral, of course, is 
to have all barns in which partially 
cured hay is to be stored given light¬ 
ning rods, and insurance too. 

r l , HE third incident was only a scare, 
* but it occurred in my own home. The 
house was still under construction, but 
we were already living in it, and burn¬ 
ing rather green poplar wood in the 
heater. The stove-pipe went up 
through the floor, through a hole that 
seemed sufficiently large, but was not 
yet provided with a thimble. 

Now, green poplar or partly green 
poplar makes an enormous amount of 
soot and creosote in the pipes and 
chimney, and one day our pipes burned 
out. The wood of the floor, although at 
least three inches away, proved to be 
a little too close, and got scorched. We 
were watching it, and as soon as the 
scorch appeared, we doused it with 
water, and so saved oUr new home. 
But imagine what might have occurred 
had this happened, say, early in the 
morning, when the family was in bed, 
and the man of the house out attend¬ 
ing to the stock. Moral: Be careful of 
stove-pipes going through walls and 
floors. The ordinary thimble is not good 
enough. Still more space should be 
provided. Second moral: Be extra 
careful when you are burning wood for 
fuel, and especially if it is poplar, and 
doubly so if it is not fully dried. 

The fourth incident also occurred at 
home. At the side of the kitchen range 
was the usual damper, and from time 
to time a tiny spark would fly out by 
it, lighting on the sheet of galvanized 
metal that we had placed under the 
range. However, the wall of the kitchen 
was not very far away, and, one day 
my wife used this space to store the 
mop and broom. The improbable hap¬ 
pened. A spark alit on one of these, 


ignited it, and the flames spread up to 
the curtains of a window above. 

With great presence of mind my 
wife pulled these down, and confined 
the fire to the galvanized iron until it 
burned out. I guess one should never 
leave anything inflammable near a 
stove, not even clothes that are drying. 
That’s a pretty hard rule, and one 
often broken. At least one should use 
judgment in allowing for the distance, 
and keep the possibility of fire con¬ 
tinually in mind. 

The next incident was the one that 
robbed us of our home, after we had 
barely settled down in it as a finished 
house. No insurance had as yet been 
placed on it, because we thought it 
necessary to have it finished first, and 
a few weeks seemed of no consequence. 
Later I learned that a house under 
construction can be insured, and this 
is evidently something that ought al¬ 
ways to be done. Anyway, I did it next 
time, you may be sure. 

P ARAWAX caused this fire. A candle 
had been placed in a jug, and had 
burned down until the flame was inside 
the jug. Here it seemed to melt faster 
than it burned and when we came to 
need our jug there was a half-inch of 
wax over the bottom. The idea was to 
melt it out by placing the jug in a 
vessel of water on the stove. However, 
the women were not ready to do it 
just yet, and set the empty vessel, not 
on the stove itself, but on the reser¬ 
voir, never dreaming that there was 
enough heat there to melt the wax, let 
alone ignite it. 

No one was in the kitchen when it 
happened, which perhaps was a piece 
of luck, for evidently the wax explod¬ 
ed, scattering fire over half the room, 
if we are to judge by the speed which 
the fire got a start in eating into the 
house. By the time we noticed what 
had happened, it was too late to save 
anything, and soon all we had in the 
way of household goods were the clothes 
we stood in. Within a very few mo¬ 
ments, five thousand dollars, money 
earned the hard way, against the com¬ 
bined handicaps of ill-health, depres¬ 
sion and drought, had gone up in 
smoke. The neighbors came in haste 
from all sides and by their aid the 
fire was prevented from spreading to 
any other buildings. 

You would think that that would be 
enough to cure us of fires, but no, we 
got another scare a few days ago. We 
wanted a coal-oil stove for use in the 
hot weather, and new ones not being 
obtainable, we bought an old one and 
had it repaired with solder. There had 
been a hole in the feed line that let the 
oil drip on the tin platform just below 
the burners. When we brought it home, 
a very little of this remained in the 
rather saucer-shaped platform, not 
enough that anyone would think would 
matter. I attempted to burn it out in¬ 
stead of sopping it up with paper or 
rags, and the heat was enough to melt 
out the solder in the hole above, and 
the flames took a sudden spurt when 
the released oil came pouring down. 
We got the thing out of the shed in 
which we used it just in the nick of 
time, and the cost was a burned hand, 
luckily my left. 

It would be great to live in a house 
not inflammable. However, it seems 
that even in houses made of brick or 
concrete, there is enough lumber and 
paper and cloth and so on, to make it 
not really fireproof. Fire danger is very 
definitely one of the important things 
to think of in designing a house, to 
avoid not only danger spots that make 
fire a possibility, but fire-traps, places 
out of which people, adults or children, 
cannot readily escape. 
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AND FOR ROOFS 

B.P. Asphalt Shingles for home 
and barns. 

B.P. Slate-Surfaced Roll Roof¬ 
ing for sheds and outbuildings. 

“Today’s Repair Saves Tomor¬ 
row’s Replacement” — Use B.P. 
Roof Coatings and Cements. 


B.P. Insul-Bric Siding gives you: 
a fire-resisting exterior; fuel-saving, 
moisture-proof insulation; lasting 
colourful finish. Ask your B.P. Deal¬ 
er to show you the range 
of attractive colours. 
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Sure it’s delicious, when you 
make it with Canada Corn Starch 
and it will be a favourite with the whole 
family. 


The quality of Canada Corn Starch is the 
reason for its popularity with housewives 
from Coast to Coast. When your recipe 
calls for Corn Starch be sure to use Canada 
Corn Starch, its dependable quality ensures 
excellent results. 
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Also Manufacturers of Crown Brand Corn Syrup. 


The CANADA STARCH COMPANY Limited 


Montreal 



Toronto 


A PIONEER BELIEF- 
REVISED 

Continued from page 5 


We might go, with profit, to the 
valleys of Mesopotamia, which were 
the cradle of the civilization of much 
of the ancient world. Here we find 
great rivers whose waters flow out of 
the highlands of Turkey, Armenia, 
Kurdistan and Persia through the 
broad fertile valley and finally reach 
the Persian Gulf. There is the Eu¬ 
phrates with its main tributary, the 
Khabur; there is the Tigris with the 
Greater Zab, the Lesser Zab, and the 
Diwala as chief tributaries; and there 
is the Karun and the Karkeh all join¬ 
ing to make the Shatt Al-Arab which 
conveys their waters into the sea. 

What a sweep of history could be 
recalled by this valley and these rivers! 
What a story they could recount of 
the rise and fall of empires, of the 
development of mighty civilizations, 
and of their decay, of the use and 
abuse of the natural resources with 
which this area was so richly endowed, 
of the building of great cities and of 
their destruction. 

It was almost exactly a year ago 
today that I stood on the ruins of an¬ 
cient Babylon. As I gazed out from this 
vantage point to the north and the 
south, to the east and the west, to¬ 
ward other recently visited centres of 
ancient civilizations, I could not help 
but think of the folly of mankind in 
his abuse of the resources of the earth 
by which he has been so richly en¬ 
dowed by his Creator. 

Immediately surrounding the place 
Where I stood had been the hanging 
gardens which were one of the won¬ 
ders of the ancient world. The water 
of the Euphrates had been used to 
produce bounteous harvests which sus¬ 
tained millions of people in this fertile 
area. Down the river was Ur of the 
Chaldees and not so far away were the 
plains of Shinar where Abraham dwelt. 
Up the river, to the northwest, was 
Racca, founded by Alexander the Great, 
and a bit farther Jerablus, centre of 
the ancient Hittite Kingdom. Along 
the Tigris to the east and nortn were 
Nineveh, capital of the great Assyrian 
empire, and not far away Arbela where 
Alexander defeated the Persian forces 
of Darius and thus cleared the path 
for his conquest of this entire area 
before he returned to Babylon to meet 
an early death of debauchery. 

ASI stood on these ruins and thought 
of the glory of these great empires 
of the past, as I visualized the millions 
of people who had been sustained by 
the productivity of the land of this 
vast region irrigated by the waters of 
these ample rivers, and then when I 
remembered the desolation that I had 
recently seen in many of these places 
of earlier productivity, any youthful il¬ 
lusions I may have had about the in¬ 
exhaustibility of natural resources were 
definitely dispelled. 

I realized, of course, that wars had 
been a primary cause of the destruc¬ 
tion and abandonment of many centres 
of productivity, but I was also aware 
that wasteful practices of those who 
occupied the land must be charged for 
at least part of the desolation. The 
excessive cutting of timber resulting in 
destructive floods, the erosion of land 
surfaces, the water logging of the soil, 
the silting of canals, the accumulation 
of alkali, the destruction of organic 
matter, and the exhaustion of fer¬ 
tility elements all had their effect in 
making waste places where fertile 
fields once blessed the land. 

To the west of Mesopotamia in Pal¬ 
estine I found a glaring example of 
destructive soil erosion. Most of the 
country is made up of limestone hills. 
Through the millenniums before man 
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began agriculture there, these were 
weathered into a fertile layer of rich 
residual soil which was held in place 
by protective native vegetation. During 
ancient cultivation of this area, the soil 
was held in place by rock terraces. On 
these hilly slopes olive trees and vine¬ 
yards did well even on stony land. The 
terraces with their deeper soil produced 
many other crops; on the coastal plains 
citrus fruit flourished; so that all in 
all the Holy Land was a fertile land in 
spite of its stony hillsides. 

One who sees this country now, how¬ 
ever, is impressed by the fact that it 
has deteriorated greatly as a result of 
wars, exploitation and neglect. Terraces 
which maintained the thin layer of soil 
on the hillsides have been allowed to 
fail into disrepair with the result that, 
the soil has often been washed off and 
only bare rock remains. Along the once 
fertile valley of the Jordan alkali is 
very conspicuous and much reclama¬ 
tion must be employed before the soil 
will regain the fertility which is so 
much desired by those who wish to see 
a regenerated Holy Land. 

In practically all of the countries of 
the Middle and Far East one is today 
impressed with the destructive prac¬ 
tices which grow out of the scarcity of 
fuel. In almost every village one sees 
women gathering up every fragment 
of manure which is moulded into moist 
balls and stuck on mud walls or on the 
sides of adobe houses to dry and then 
is used as fuel. Thus the soil is deprived 
of the fertilizer which it should have 
to maintain its productivity. 

In many areas every woody plant is 
cut to make charcoal which serves as 
the chief fuel in much of the Orient. 
Charcoal burners are the great en¬ 
emies of growing forests. They and un¬ 
restrained goats vie with each other 
in preventing the success of any pros¬ 
pective new forest. In spite of many at¬ 
tempts to limit the destructive activi¬ 
ties of charcoal burners and goats by 
legislation, these twin workers of havoc 
to young trees continue their evil prac¬ 
tices. 

T HE making available of oil and elec¬ 
tricity in some areas may reduce 
the need of using manure and charcoal 
for fuel. If this condition can be 
achieved much advancement may be 
expected in reclaiming soils which are 
now in a deplorably low state of 
fertility. 

One of the worst examples of recent 
despoiling of natural resources is found 
in the valiant little country of Greece, 
which had such unfortunate experi¬ 
ences during the recent war. Recently 
it was my opportunity in connection 
with a mission sponsored by the F.A.O., 
to study the devastation by war in this 
country and to recommend methods of 
restoring agricultural production. It 
was really heart sickening to see the 
havoc that had been wrought. The 
cutting of timber, the burning of vil¬ 
lages, the destruction of roads and 
railroads, the damage to water storage 
facilities, and irrigation and drainage 
systems all show how quickly man may 
destroy the resources on which he is 
dependent for his sustenance. Whether 
these resources are destroyed quickly 
as in times of war, or whether they 
are gradually sacrificed to greed, as 
they frequently are under selfish ex¬ 
ploitation, the result is the same. It 
means poverty and misery for those 
who follow. The expense of restoration 
is much greater than that of timely 
conservation. 

Coming nearer home, we find that in 
many parts of the American west 
the growing of timber is much less im¬ 
portant than the use of the land for 
grazing. In these areas conservation 
measures are closely related to graz¬ 
ing practices. Extending from the foot¬ 
hills to the valley bottoms or out to 
the deserts are millions of acres of 
cheat-grass range. This is usually in¬ 
ferior to the* range made up of native 
grasses found in areas before they 
were overgrazed. The cheat grass 
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furnishes only a short season of graz¬ 
ing and after it dries, it becomes a Are 
hazard. 

The introduction of more valuable 
species, such as crested wheat grass, 
into these areas gives considerable 
promise since these grasses furnish 
much more valuable forage than the 
cheat grass and they also make a bet¬ 
ter sod to protect the land against 
erosion. 

Unregulated, excessive grazing in 
many parts of the West has caused 
marked deterioration in the quality of 
the range and has resulted in damage 
from destructive erosion. Experiments 
in Davis County, Utah, have shown 
how this erosion can be lessened by 
limiting grazing and by surface treat¬ 
ments which reduce gullying by heavy 
rains. 

Overgrazing is a practice which is 
most ruinous and which is seriously 
condemned by those who are interested 
in conserving natural resources. It is 
bad not only because it leaves the soil 
exposed to destructive erosion, but also 
because of the secondary effect of al¬ 
lowing undesirables to come into the 
plant population in place of the more 
desirable and palatable species which 
are killed out because of being eaten 
too close to the ground. Thus, in a few 
years, a good range may be converted 
into a very inferior one merely by at¬ 
tempting to graze more livestock than 
the range is capable of carrying. 

I am sure that enough examples 
have been given to make clear the facts 
that wasted natural resources may 
bring great hardship to those who at¬ 
tempt to live in areas where these 
resources have been destroyed, and 
that the reclamation of these areas is 
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more difficult after they have been 
devastated than would have been their 
preservation by a conservation pro¬ 
gram. Whether it be a forest, a range, 
a water shed, the slope of the land, or 
the fertility of the soil, preservation is 
much easier than restoration. 

I T is man himself who determines 
whether he will destroy and devas¬ 
tate and thereby pass on to posterity 
poverty and misery or whether he will 
think of the natural resources as a 
stewardship which he should use for 
his own needs, but which he should 
pass on to his successors undiminished 
and unspoiled by his use. 

An enlightened humanity as well as 
a conscientious one is necessary if the 
better things of the world are to be 
developed and conserved so that those 
who are living today as well as those 
who are to live in the future will re¬ 
ceive the greatest benefits of the boun¬ 
ties of nature. 

If we believe this to be true, we are 
forced to the conclusion that education 
lies at the very foundation of the solu¬ 
tion of this whole problem. This means 
an education that will enable the tech¬ 
nical workers in the field to carry on 
the investigations that are required to 
discover the facts on which national 
systems of management will be based. 
Id also means the education that brings 
the public generally to the conscious¬ 
ness that wisdom lies in the direction 
of conservation rather than in the di¬ 
rection of exploitation. 

This education must become so much 
a part of the thinking of our whole 
society that it will find a place in the 
instruction of the elementary school 
and college, as well as being recognized 
in the counting house and the halls of 
legislation. If it is to succeed, it must 
be more than a mere veneer; it must 
be part of the fibre of our civilization. 
Only in this way can our civilization 
persist and continue to develop instead 
of becoming one with Nineveh and 
Tyre. 

* * * 

The above article was given as an 
address before the Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute of Canada, at Lethbridge, June 24, 
1947. 


A Moving Ceremony 
'THE memorial to the men who fell in 
* the Battle of Britain was recently 
unveiled and dedicated in Westminster 
Abbey by the King. Richard Dimbleb- 
described the moving and magnificent 
ceremony, in the BBC’s “Radio News 
Reel.” 

“The biggest congregation since the 
Coronation filled every vacant space in 
the Abbey. More than 3,000 mothers 
and fathers and widows of the airmen 
who died in that autumn battle of 
194Q. They stood motionless as the 
great procession moved slowly in from 
the west door; they were like the dark 
immobile banks of a richly colored 
stream. 

“The Chaplain-in-Chief of the Royal 
Air Force was at the head of the two 
processions, and behind him was the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
then all the color and splendor of 
the banners of Westminster, the gold 
and jewelled Cross, the scarlet robes 



"He said a naughty word and / had to wash 
out his mouth with soap,” 


of the King’s scholars, and the snow 
white surplices of the choir. The King, 
who with the Queen walked immediate¬ 
ly behind the Dean of Westminster, 
wore the uniform of a Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force.” 

Dimbleby said that it was in the 
singing of the famous hymn, “O God 
Our Help In Ages Past,” that sudden¬ 
ly there seemed to surge into the Ab¬ 
bey the whole devotion and homage of 
millions who were listening far away 
from Westminster, millions to whom 
the acts of superb courage performed 
by “The Few” meant deliverance from 
Hitler in those hot summer days of 
seven years ago. 

“The ceremony of Dedication took 
place in the Henry VII Chapel, the 
Chapel of the Order of the Bath, hung 
with the splendid banners of the 
Knights Grand Cross. At the eastern 
end, at the extreme tip of the Cross 
which is the shape of the Abbey as an 
airman sees it, is a central window bay, 
and this is the Memorial. A huge Royal 
Air Force Ensign hung across it, and 
on a desk of wrought iron lay the 
Roll of Honor.” 

Dimbleby told listeners how the 
clear light of day shone through the 
48 richly colored panes of stained glass 
of the Memorial window which bears 
the badge of every squadron that 
fought in the Battle of Britain. After 
the ceremony Their Majesties walked 
slowly to the west door as the march 
“Crown Imperial” was played, passing 
the 3,000 relations who stood motionless 
with their faces to the East. The 
Abbey slowly emptied and there was 
left behind the glowing, living window 
to commemorate “The Few” for ever 
more. 
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“it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
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a fine chocolate taste, its action 
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— it’s not too mild! 
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extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 
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CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 

REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS 


The twentieth fiscal year of Canada Packers Limited closed March 27th, 
1947. 


The following are the key figures, setting forth volume and profit, with 
the comparative figures of the previous year:— 


Year Ending 
March 1947 


Year Ending 
March 1946 


Sales.$204,068,650 

Tonnage. 1,373,000,000 lbs. 

Profit after all charges except 

Income and E.P. Tax - - - $3,758,852 

Income and E.P. Tax - - - - 1,699,208 

Net Profit. $2,059,644 


$208,997,520 
1,526,000,000 lbs. 

$4,620,712 

2,803,931 


1,816,781 


Note: 

1. Tonnage,—weight of product sold,—was down. 10% 

2. Dollar Sales were down only. 2.4% 

(reflecting an advance in average price of products sold 

of approximately 8%). 

3. While Profit before Federal Tax was down approximately $860,000; 
nevertheless,—because of the reduction in Income and E.P. 

rates (applied to the lower Gross Profit),—Net Profit was up 
approximately.$200,000. 


The following is a comparison of the main items of the Profit and Loss 
Statement with the corresponding figures of the previous three years. 
For clarity in comparing years, each item is also expressed as a percent¬ 
age of dollar sales. 


Out of each Sales Dollar there was paid: — 


For Raw Materials - - - - 

For Wages plus Salaries - - - 
For Services (General Expense) 
For Materials and Packages - 
For Taxes (Municipal, Provin¬ 
cial, Federal). 

For Wartime Inventory Reserve 
For Depreciation on Fixed 
Assets. 

Remainder,—Profit from 

Operations ------- 

Income from Investments, etc. 

Total Net Profit for the year, 
on each dollar of Sales - - 


1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

83.60c 

82.35c 

81.33c 

80.21c 

6.77 

7.35 

8.06 

9.10 

3.46 

3.83 

4.13 

4.25 

3.08 

3.32 

3.76 

4.06 

1.59 

1.70 

1.48 

.98 

.24 

.25 

— 

— 

.45 

.41 

.40 

.43 

99.19c 

99.21c 

99.16c 

99.03c 

.81 

.79 

.84 

.97 

.01 

.01 

.03 

.04 

.82c 

,80c 

,87c 

1.01c 


The products handled by the Company fall into four groups,—viz: — 


Live Stock Products, comprising all products 
derived from live animals:— 

Meats,—Beef, Veal, Pork products, Lamb and 
and Mutton; 

By-products,—Hides, Skins, Tallow, Bones, 
Tankage, etc. 

Tonnage of this group. 

Other Farm Products, comprising,— 

Butter, Eggs, Cheese, Poultry, Frosted Foods, 
Fruit, Vegetables, etc. 

Tonnage. 

Non-Farm Products, comprising,— 

Edible Oils, Shortening, Soap, Fish, Fertiliz¬ 
ers, Stock Foods, etc. 

Tonnage. 

•Manufacturing, comprising,— 

Canned Meats (sold chiefly to UNRRA) and 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 

Tonnage. 


460,000.000 lbs. 


207,000,000 lbs. 


576,000,000 lbs. 


130,000,000 lbs. 


•See footnote next column. 


1,373,000,000 lbs. 


The outstanding feature of the year’s result was the extremely small 
profit derived from the first two groups,—viz. Live Stock Products, and 
Other Farm Products. Total weight of products in these groups was 
667,000,000 lbs. 

Net profit for the two groups was - -.$233,592.00 

equivalent to. 314 c per 100 lbs. 

otherwise.l/30c per lb. 

Profit as percentage of Sales - - - - 1/6 of 1%. 

On the other tw T o groups, totalling 706,000,000 lbs., net 

profit was ./- - - - $1,752,673.00 

equivalent to.24.8c per 100 lbs. 

otherwise. 14 c per lb. 

Profit as percentage of Sales.2.6%. 

The very low profit on Live Stock and Other Farm Products was due to 
conditions arising out of war controls. On all these products, especially 
meats and poultry, supply was much below demand, and pricqs paid by 
black market operators were, for long periods, above the equivalent of the 
established ceiling prices. 

During those periods, processors who respected the ceilings were forced 
either to buy the live stock at prices involving loss, or to withdraw from 
operations. For the regular firms in the Packing Industry to cease pur¬ 
chasing live stock was, of course, impossible. Therefore, the losses had 
to be taken. 

In this situation, the record of the Packing Industry as a whole was a 
highly creditable one. With only rare exceptions, inspected packers, 
large and small, scrupulously adhered to the regulations and did every¬ 
thing in their power to assist the officials of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

On their part the directing officers of the Board made a strenuous and 
continuous effort to enforce ceilings. But the task was a difficult one. 

The difficulty was that of securing evidence. Only two persons, the seller 
and the buyer, knew the facts of illicit transactions. As both these per¬ 
sons were exposing themselves to heavy penalties, they were mdst un¬ 
dependable witnesses. The record of the- illicit transactions, in the 
accounts of seller atid buyer, furnished no evidence. Goods were invoiced 
at ceiling prices. Payments in excess of ceiling were in currency, and were 
made ‘under the counter’. 

In the main, violations were confined to processors on the fringe of the 
Industry. These persons found themselves in a position to greatly increase 
their volume, at margins of profits much higher than normal. The fact 
that they were spread throughout the cities, towns and villages of all 
Canada made the task of catching up with them a very difficult one. In 
relation to offences, there were extremely few convictions. 


Under war conditions, steps had to be taken to ensure an even distribution 
of the available food. The necessary war effort could not otherwise have 
been sustained. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board was set up for this purpose. It was 
directed at the top by a group of men of the highest ability and character. 
The job they did was one of the most essential of Canada’s total war 
effort. On the whole it was highly successful. But its enforcement of 
ceilings in respect of food left much x to be desired. 

The following notes are set down in the hope they may prove useful in 
the field of animal products, if the necessity to establish controls should 
again arise: — 

1. When food is scarce and purchasing power high, enforcement of 
ceilings is a most difficult task. The public may unreservedly 
endorse the principle of price control, but public opinion, of itself, 
cannot be counted upon to check illicit operations. 

2. Only by an alert and firm Enforcement Branch, can controls be 
made effective. The post of Chief Enforcement Officer calls for 
a man with the highest qualifications of ability, courage and cool 
judgment. 


•Although the foods processed in this department are farm products,—meats, vege¬ 
tables, fruits,—nevertheless the operation is one which does not form a necessary, 
or customary, part of packinghouse operations. The plant required for the process¬ 
ing is specialized and expensive. It is for these reasons that these, operations are 
segregated as ‘Manufacturing’. 
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3. In respect of meats, illicit transactions begin at the stage where 
the meats pass from the processor to the retailer. But the retailer 
is clearly an unwilling participant. He does not wish to pay more 
than the ceiling price, and with intelligent leadership could be 
secured as an ally of the Enforcement Branch. 

4. Enforcement is bound to fail unless penalties are severe enough 
to deter offenders. (A fine of a few hundred dollars is no deterrent 
to a violator who is making illicit profits of thousands.) 

5. Cancellation of licence is the ultimate and the only effective 
deterrent. This is a drastic penalty which should be imposed 
only in case of flagrant and repeated violations, involving the 
head or principal officers of the firm. 

Only a few cancellations would be necessary. 


One result of black market operations was that producers received a higher 
price for their live stock than the equivalent of the ceiling. 

It is only just to point out that this involved no breach of the regulations, 
either technical or moral, on their part. Their animals were sent to market 
as usual, and were sold on the market, openly, to the highest bidder. No 
other system was possible. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board wisely refrained from imposing 
ceilings on live stock. This was tried in United States and proved com¬ 
pletely unworkable. 


In view of the extremely poor results on live stock and other farm products, 
it was fortunate that volume in the other two groups was high, and profits 
normal (one-quarter cent per lb.). 

In the fourth group the chief product was one developed in the Labora¬ 
tories of Canada Packers, viz. Canned Blood Sausage. All this product 
was sold to UNRRA. As suggested by the name, the product contains 
a substantial percentage of cooked blood (from inspected animals). This 
gives it a high protein content. Other ingredients add important calcium 
and carbohydrate values. Because of its high nutritional value, con¬ 
venient form, and comparatively low cost, Canned Blood Sausage was a 
very useful food for UNRRA distribution. 

Once this product had been accepted by UNRRA, the Canadian Meat 
Board directed that the formula should be passed on to all Canadian 
plants equipped to produce it. Shipments of Blood Sausage formed a very 
important part of Canada’s total sales to UNRRA. During 1946 total 
shipments from Canada were 63,000,000 cans. 

While this quantity was small in relation to UNRRA’s over-all relief 
shipments, nevertheless it is gratifying that a product developed entirely 
in a Canadian laboratory should have played even as substantial a part 
in the relief programme of 1946. 

With the winding up of UNRRA, orders for Canned Blood Sausage 
have ceased. It was essentially an emergency food. Notwithstanding its 
high nutritional value and low price, its colour subtracts from its appeal 
to the civilian consumer. 


The experience of this year proves again the wisdom of the Company’s 
policy of diversification. In 1927 when Canada Packers was formed, live 
stock plus other farm products comprised 79% of the Company’s total 
volume. In the year under review, the corresponding percentage was 49%. 
More than half the volume and 85% of the profit were contributed by 
groups three and four. 


CANADIAN FARM PRICES, 1939 - 1947 


Average 

March 

1939 

Good Steers, live, 

Toronto - - - - 

Hogs, B-l dressed, 

Toronto - - - - 

Lambs, live, Toronto - 

Chickens, Milk Fed A, 

Toronto - - - - 

Eggs, ‘A’ Large, 

Toronto. 

Creamery Butter, 

Toronto - - - - 

Cheese, f.o.b. Factory, 

Ontario - - - - 

Wheat, No. 1 Nor., 

Ft. Wm. - - - - 

Oats, No. 2 C.W., 

Ft. Wm. - - - - 

Barley, No. 1 Feed, 

Ft. Wm. - - - - 

Corn, Ontario Yellow, 

Toronto .... 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

March 

March 

March 

July 

1941 

1943 

1945 

1947 

1 

- 


' 

8.62 

11.77 

11.54 

14.47 

11.33 

17.16 [ 

32 j* 

17.80 J 
1.62] * 

22.011 

.97/* 

11.14 

15.91 

14.92 

17.21 


28% 

32% 

35 

39 

20% 

331 / 

35 

393/ 

35 

35 \ 
81 /j* 

351 

8 / 2 J* 

501/ 

14// 

1 /* 

223/1 

1 /* 

201 

3/* 

251/1 

3 /* 

76/ 

97% 

1.25$ 

1.55$ 

35/ 

51 

5H/1 

10 /§ 

65 

503/ 

615/ 

643/1 
22 %/§ 

93 

863/ 

1.17 

1.27 

1.27 


6.78 

12.25 

9.10 

24i/ 2 

21/2 

213 / 

11 

59i/ 2 t 

281 / 

351/2 

65 


* Subsidies, Federal plus Provincial, 
t Official Wheat Board price, March 1939, 80c. 

1 Wheat Board to make participation payment in 1950. 
15 Equalization payments. 


It will be seen that each price in July 1947 is at the high point of the 
eight-year period. 

But all these prices would be higher still except for the operation of con¬ 
trols. The chief control exists in the fact that (by mutual governmental 
agreement) Canadian foods are not permitted to move to the United 
States. 


In that country, prices for the same products throughout the same period 
are shown in the following table. 

N UNITED STATES FARM PRICES, 1939- 1947 

(Chicago Market) 


Average 

March 

1939 


Steers, 1200/1500 lbs. - 11.50 

Hogs, light (live) - - - 7.70 

Lambs, live.9.25 

Chickens, Spring - - - 22% 

Eggs, Standards - - - - 16% 

Butter, 90 score - - - 23s/ 

Cheese, twins .... 11 % 

Wheat . 70% 

Oats. 323/ 

Barley. 47 

Corn. 51/ 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

March 

March 

March 

July 

1941 

1943 

1945 

1947 

11.30 

15.95 

16.25 

30.68 

7.80 

15.60 

14.75 

26.00 

10.90 

16.30 

16.40 

24.46 

22/ 

28 

29 

31 

173/ 

38 

341/ 

437/ 

303/ 

473/ 

41% 

653/ 

143/ 

23/ 

23% 

331/ 

913/ 

1.49 

1.763/ 

2.36 

391/ 

643/ 

82/ 

1.01% 

57 

92 

1.243/ 

1.75 

69% 

1.02 

1.201/ 

2-19% 


It will be recalled that following World War I, deflation of food prices 
set in during July 1920,—approximately eighteen months after Armistice 
Day. That deflation was brought about by the fact that, by July 1920, 
food supplies had begun to catch up with effective demand. 

Following World War II, it was expected that the greater destruction of 
property and the greater displacement of population, in Europe, might 
result in a more prolonged period of dislocation. However, it seemed 
likely that the restoration of normal food conditions might follow the 
same general pattern as in 1919/20;—i.e. a period of advancing prices, 
to be followed at some time either by a slide or a collapse. 

(It is important to remember that the world’s food supply is produced 
from year to year. If one year’s crop is inadequate, hunger [perhaps 
starvation] may be the result. However, a bountiful world crop in the 
following year can at once restore normal conditions. The hunger of the 
previous year does not carry over.) 

World War II ended with V-J Day, August 15th, 1945. That is a full 
two years ago. 

But, as yet, world food supplies have not caught up with demand. Prices 
of most staple foods are not only above those of V-J Day, but actually, 
in the case of many essential foods, are still at an all-time high. 

The following table gives a comparison of prices (in Canada) of animal 
products and cereals from 1939 to 1947. 


The startling fact regarding the two preceding tables is that United States 
and Canada are two of the chief food-surplus countries of the world. That 
prices in these two ‘surplus’ countries should have remained at these 
record levels is due to three main factors: — 

1. The pull on North American supplies due to the acute shortage 
of food in Europe. (This shortage is aggravated by the fact that 
political disharmonies prevent certain natural movements of food; 
—e.g. grain from Eastern to Western Germany.) 

2. The fact that in United States and Canada, purchasing power,— 
and consequently domestic demand for foods,—is at an all-time 
high. 

3. The further fact that, in the face of this record demand (export 
plus domestic), production of live stock in United States and 
Canada seems definitely headed downward. Inspected slaughter¬ 
ings of Cattle and Hogs for the last three years have been as 
follows: — 



United 

States 

Canada 


Cattle 

Hogs 

Cattle 

Hogs 

1944 

1945 

1946 

13,960,337 

14,538,405 

11,413,325 

69,016,982 

40,959,809 

44,393,920 

1,354,104 

1,820,127 

1,666,310 

8,766,441 

5,683,727 

4,253,511 
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Is it possible to forecast the course of live stock prices in Canada for the 
years immediately ahead? 

No attempt at a comprehensive answer to this question will be made. But 
all the following factors have a bearing. 

Prices cannot continue to advance indefinitely. At some point they 
must level off, and at a later date a substantial decline seems in¬ 
evitable. 

However, the immediate trend in Canada seems upward rather than 
downward. 

This is certainly the case in respect of Hogs. An advance of 2c per 
lb. in the price of Wiltshire Sides has been announced for September 
1st. The present Bacon contract with England would seem to ensure 
the maintenance of the September 1st level until the expiry date of 
the contract,—viz. December, 1948. 

As to Cattle, the fact that Steers in United States are selling at twice 
the Canadian price would indicate that the immediate price trend 
might also be upward. 

It must be remembered, however, that the great Beef exporting areas 
of the world are South America and Australasia. In both these areas, 
Cattle prices are much lower even than the present Canadian level. 
When transportation facilities are restored, prices of Beef on the open 
world markets may soon be brought to a level based upon costs in 
the exporting countries. 


In the present period of acute shortage and record prices, it seems difficult 
to recall that the ten-year period immediately before the war was one of 
burdensome surpluses and ruinous prices. 

The war crisis brought about a clearer realization of the fact that a nation’s 
chief asset is the physical health of its citizens. An understanding of 
problems of nutrition has been advanced as in no previous period. Each 
nation will make the better feeding of its people a main objective. Except 
for widespread economic breakdown, the world demand for food will be 
higher than in the pre-war period. 

Whatever happens, it is unlikely that the ruinous food prices of the 1930’s 
will ever recur. 

Nevertheless, a time will undoubtedly come when food-surplus countries 
will have to ‘compete’ for the available world markets. When that time 
comes, each food-exporting country will be forced to offer its surplus in the 
form of those products which it can produce most efficiently. 

In the case of Canada,—one of the chief food-surplus countries,—two 
products stand out. These are the two food products which, above all 
others, Canada can produce in competition with the world. 

They are Wheat and Bacon. 

There seems little danger of Canada reducing her Wheat production. 
But the record of the last two years is proof that a serious danger does 
exist in the case of Hogs. 

Between 1944 and 1946, inspected Hog killings were cut in half. Only by 
increasing and maintaining Hog production can Canada make her Agri¬ 
culture safe. 

The main objective of Canadian agricultural policy should be immediately 
to build up her Hog population. For her Wiltshire Bacon there is an im¬ 
mediate, and a continuing market,—namely Great Britain. And Great 
Britain needs Canada’s Bacon more urgently than ever before. 

Ontario and Alberta are the two chief Hog-producing Provinces. In both 
these Provinces the Departments of Agriculture have recently launched 
active campaigns to stimulate Hog production. The Ontario Hog Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association and the Alberta Livestock Co-operative Limited have 
joined actively in these campaigns. It is to be hoped other Provinces will 
take similar measures, especially Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Quebec. 


It is felt that this year a more extended reference than usual should be 
made to Labour relations. 

The Directors recognize, without reserve, that the first claim on the earn¬ 
ings of the Company should be that of Employees,—the men and women 
of all ranks whose working lives are spent in the Company’s service. 
Plant Employees are represented by their Union,—the United Packing¬ 
house Workers of America. With the Union, except at times when negotia¬ 
tions are under way, relations have been cordial and co-operative. This 
is mentioned because widely published threats to strike, each time an 
agreement is being negotiated, may have given Shareholders,—and the 
public generally,—a wrong impression. 

During the war-period wage advances have been frequent and substantial. 
Following is a summary of the advances: — 

Men Women 

During 1941, 1942 and 1943, Cost of 
Living Bonuses reached a total for 
men of $4.60 per week; and for 
women, 18.4% of their wages. In 
1944 these were converted to per¬ 
manent hourly increases of - - - - 9%c per hr. 7c per hr. 


In addition to this the following 
successive general increases were 
negotiated: — 

In the agreement of 1943 - - - 
In the agreement of 1945—6.8%, 

■equivalent to. 

In the agreement of 1946 - - - 

Total rate increases from 1939 
to 1946 


Men 

5 c per hr. 

5 c per hr. 
10 c per hr. 


29%c per hr. 


Women 
5 c per hr. 

3%c per hr. 
10 c per hr. 

25 %c per hr. 


In addition, there have been many upgradings and individual in¬ 
creases. These with the above general increases have resulted in 
raising average rates per hour as follows:— 





Men 

Women 

August, 1939, 
hour - - 

average 

rate per 

50.8c 

32.8c 

March, 1947, 
hour - - 

average 

rate per 

88.1c 

63.5c 

Increase 

- 

■ - - - 

37.3c 

30.7c 

Percentage increase 

. . . 

73.4% 

93.6% 


The average advance in hourly rates throughout all Canada, 
for the same period, as published by the Dominion Depart¬ 
ment of Labour, has been. 54.6%* 

The increase in hourly rates does not, of course, represent a 
corresponding advance in ‘real’ income,—that is, in income 
measured by purchasing power. Subtractions must be made 
for increase in the cost of living, also for Income Tax;—the 
latter offset to some extent by Family Allowance payments.- 
It is probable, too, that the actual increase in the cost of living 
is somewhat greater than that reflected in the official table of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics,—viz.. 34.8%f 


However, when all allowances have been made, the increase 
in real income of Plant Employees, as compared to 1939, is 
certainly not less than.. 15%. 

And this in spite of a substantial reduction in number of hours 
worked (1939,—average weekly hours 46%; 1946,—average 
weekly hours 42%). If hours worked had been the same, 
increase in real income would have been at least. 22%. 

Over and above these rate increases, important supplementary privileges 
have been granted. These include: 

{ after 1 year —1 week, 
after 5 years—2 weeks, 
after 20 years—3 weeks. 

Rest periods with pay—10 minutes, morning and afternoon. 

Night work premium—5c per hour over corresponding day rates. 

Guaranteed minimum of 37% hours work per week—or pay in lieu 
of work. 

» 

Pay for eight public holidays. 

These supplementary privileges represent an annual cost to the Company 

of approximately .$850,000, 

equivalent to.7.4c per hour. 


Following the practice of previous years, an important share of the profits 
was distributed to Employees in the form of Bonus. 


The sum distributed at the year-end was - -..$1,250,000. 

(Bonus distributed in March, 1939, was - $216,000.) 

The practice of profit sharing has been in operation for thirteen fiscal 
years. Within that period, total profit-sharing pavments have been 

$8,910,000. 

Total Dividends to Shareholders within the same period have been 

$9,550,000. 

Total Sales for the same period have been.$1,716,000,000. 


Toronto, August 29th, 1947. 


J. S. McLEAN, 

President. 


•Preliminary figure for October, 1946, reported in Department of Labour News 
Release No. 3,000 of June 19th, 1947. 

tDominion Bureau of Statistics Cost of Living Index for July 1st, 1947, basis August 
1939=100. 


Extra copies of this report are available and so long as they last, will be mailed to 
anyone requesting them. Address to Canada Packers Limited, Toronto 9. 
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It Pays To Get Together 

Great Plains Horticulturists Meet at Morden Experimental Station 


I F anyone wants to know what the 
Dominion Experimental Station at 
Morden, Manitoba, means, o r 
should mean to the 2,500,000 
people in the prairie provinces, he or 
she should visit Morden sometime when 
a group of specialists in the various 
horticultural fields are there. It is only 
necessary to mingle on the Morden 
grounds with people like these, for a 
comparatively short time, to realize 
that the prairie provinces have some¬ 
thing to be proud of in this experi¬ 
mental station, which is primarily de¬ 
voted to the breeding of fruits, veg¬ 
etables and ornamental plants, and 
their dissemination throughout the 
prairies for the enrichment of rural 
life. 

The station includes nearly a section 
of land, of which 230 acres are devoted 
to horticulture; and on these acres are 
to be found thousands of species and 
varieties of trees, shrubs, flowers, tree 
fruits, small fruits and vegetables. 

I went down to Morden during the 
last week of August to attend the meet¬ 
ing of the Northern Great Plains group 
of the American Society for Horticul¬ 
tural Science. Nearly a hundred people 
found their way there from 11 states 
and provinces, including the two Da¬ 
kotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Colorado and the four western prov¬ 
inces, as well as Ontario. It was a 
memorable experience to meet with 
this group whose profession is the de¬ 
velopment of beauty combined with 
utility, and to hear them discuss the 
special horticultural problems of the 
great central plains region of North 
America, from the standpoint of their 
combined experience. 

Farmers of western Canada have oc¬ 
casion to know that the great plains 
area of Canada possesses distinctive 
climatic conditions, which are very 
similar to another large area lying- 
south of the International Boundary. 
This huge area in the interior of North 
America provides a special challenge 
to all of those who have a fondness 
for trees, shrubs and other growing 
plants. Our climate is very selective, 
and sometimes rigorously excludes 
plants of great utility and beauty. It 
then becomes the task of the horticul¬ 
turist to find something to replace the 
varieties or species which will not stand 
our cold, dry climate. Many useful 
plants have been discovered that are 
native to the country. Sometimes these 
are in themselves good enough for use. 
More often, however, the plant breeder 
is faced with the necessity of crossing 
these native hardy plants with those of 
improved quality and greater useful¬ 
ness, and of growing many thousands 
of open-pollenated seedlings, in the 
hope that among them one will be 
found worthy of wide use. 

Nature has many secrets, which 
mankind has not yet discovered. She 
has provided an environment for grow¬ 
ing things which is so complex, be¬ 
cause of variations in soil, rainfall and 
temperature, that she is often able to 
confound the efforts of the ablest scien¬ 
tists, the most ardent horticulturists and 
the most active plant explorers. It 
was an interested group of this kind 
which gathered at Morden from August 
25 to 27, because they all faced the 
same wide variety of problems. Some 
with vegetables, others with fruits, and 
still others with ornamental plants, all 
are seeking hardy plants of beauty, 
utility or both, which will supplement 
the sparse provision which nature has 
made for beauty on the open plains. 

These gatherings of state and pro¬ 
vincial horticultural specialists in the 
great plains area have been taking 
place since 1918. For three years during 
the war they were discontinued. Except 
for very special circumstances such as 


war, they meet every year in some 
state or province; and at various times 
have met in Ontario, Manitoba, Sas¬ 
katchewan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Next year they will meet in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, where conditions 
are severe, the altitude much higher 
than at Morden, and horticultural 
problems therefore considerably differ¬ 
ent. Two years ago they met in Min¬ 
nesota, where Dr. W. H. Alderman and 
his able colleagues at the University of 
Minnesota have made so many useful 
and valuable contributions to the horti¬ 
culture of this region. A great many 
prairie gardeners have tested out a 
considerable number of Minnesota 
seedlings, some of which have been 
found good enough for naming and in¬ 
troduction as new varieties. Many of 
our varieties have come to us from 
North and South Dakota as well, while 
others have originated at our own in¬ 
stitutions such as Morden, the Provin¬ 
cial Horticultural Station at Brooks, 
Alberta, and our provincial universities. 

T HREE days is all too short a time in 
which to look over the vast amount 
of material at the Morden Station. 
One full forenoon was devoted to the 
ornamental plants, another to fruits, 
and a third to vegetables. Afternoons 
and evenings were devoted to discussion 
of special problems. There was also the 
new processing laboratory to visit and 
the whole question of canning and 
preserving fruits and vegetables to be 
discussed by specialists in this horti¬ 
cultural field. Then, too, these men 
know better than anyone else that some¬ 
times it is the root rather than the top 
of the tree or plant that dies. Roots on 
which varieties are grafted must be 
hardy if the tree is to survive. Hex-e 
was a whole field of knowledge about 
which too little information is avail¬ 
able. The stocks in use for supplying 
the great commercial orchards of the 
continent are of little value in the 
great plains area. New stocks must be 
found, and the search is bound to be 
long and arduous. 

Among vegetable crops there are sev¬ 
eral large fields of unexplored knowl¬ 
edge. These include not only the best 
varieties of vegetables for the home 
garden, but varieties suitable for can¬ 
ning purposes, the fundamental prob¬ 
lem of maintaining pure strains and 
vai-ieties of vegetable seed, the newer 
knowledge about how to prepare veg¬ 
etables for quick freezing, and what 
varieties to use for this purpose. The 
University of Minnesota has done a 
great deal of work on quick-freezing 
while the Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Summerland, B.C., has for years 
pioneered in the field of fruit process¬ 
ing. The new laboratory now getting 
nicely under way at Morden will add 
to this field of knowledge with particu¬ 
lar application to prairie conditions. 
How to preserve in cans, and as quick- 
frozen foods, the maximum proportion 
of the valuable vitamins and other 
nutritive properties of food, is the task 
of the expert in food processing. Which 
of our hundreds of varieties of fruits, 
for example, should be discarded be¬ 
cause of infei-ior food value? Which 
make the best jam, jelly, juices or 
preserves? Which require the least 
sugar, or what processing treatment will 
help to make less offensive any un¬ 
desirable quality? None of these prob¬ 
lems is likely to be solved by one in¬ 
dividual. The exchange of opinions and 
results may shorten the time by years. 

There is something stimulating at 
these international gatherings. Soils, 
climates and varieties of trees, fruits 
or vegetables know no international 
boundary, hence the importance of 
these meetings by horticulturists of the 
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IT’S FUN TO PUT UP TRIMZ 

No tools needed—no special experience needed to do an expert 
job—to enjoy beautiful new rooms throughout your home! No 
fuss, no muss—all you do is to dip the Trimz Ready-Pasted Wall¬ 
paper in water and apply it to the wall. You'll enjoy doing your 
own home decorating the Trimz way. Plenty of matching border 
included in each box. 

SEE OUR LARGE SELECTION OF PATTERNS 

Select today from the many beautiful Trimz patterns, in a variety 
of effects — you'll find the ideal patterns for all rooms in your 
home. There are florals, stripes, textures, wood grains! Trimz 
patterns are guaranteed washable, fadeproof, style-tested and 
wall-tested, will hang right and 
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great plains. The meeting this year was, 
it is said, larger than any previous 
meeting. It was, I gathered, at least 
equal to any other meeting in en¬ 
thusiasm. 

One bright spot in the three-day 
meeting was the presentation to Mr. 
William Godfrey, retired head garden¬ 
er at Morden, of the Stevenson Mem¬ 
orial Award—a gold medal awarded oc¬ 
casionally to some distinguished horti¬ 
culturist, for meritorious service, by a 
committee of the Manitoba Horticul¬ 
tural Association, in commemoration of 
the splendid pioneer work of the late 
A. P. Stevenson at Morden. This pleas¬ 
ing ceremony took place in the shady 
picnic grove at Morden, the presenta¬ 
tion being made by M. B. Davis, Do¬ 
minion Horticulturist, Ottawa; and a 
tribute to Mr. Godfrey’s services to 
Manitoba’s horticulture was given by 
Dr. F. L. Skinner, the veteran nursery¬ 
man of Dropmore, Manitoba. 

It is impossible here to report the 
proceedings in detail, but of special in¬ 
terest to all was a splendid illustrated 
talk given by Mr. Davis about his visit 
to Europe last year, when he visited not 
only England, Scotland, but Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway. More particularly 
perhaps, the all-too-brief account of 
the scientific work in horticulture 
which he found under way at stations 
in these various countries, served to 
whet the enthusiasm of all present from 
the fields of horticultural research. 

The group was also able to see, most 
of them for the first time, two new 
films prepared by the National Film 
Board, on the beautification of farm 
homes, one taken in eastern Canada 
and the other in the three prairie 
provinces. Of the two, the western film 
was thought to be much superior; and 
should be effective, where shown, in 
influencing numbers of people to plant 
trees, flowers, shrubs, fruits and veg¬ 
etables for the improvement of general 
farm living conditions.—H. S. F. 


CROPS FROM 
CACTUS LAND 

Continued from page 9 


naturally productive and is unusual 
and difficult to handle. Better soil than 
that on the Levee farm has been in¬ 
cluded in a community pasture not far 
away—taken out of cultivation entirely. 
He has studied his soil carefully and 
handles it with the use of the one-way 
disc, the Noble blade, the duckfoot 
cultivator and the rod weeder, in about 
this order of preference. 

He told me, however, bf a theory he 
had developed which he had not yet 
been able to get completely accepted by 
the Dominion government authorities. 
These blow-out spots or “burnouts” as 
they are sometimes (and I should think 
erroneously) called, dot the surface of 
the unbroken native soil with consider¬ 
able frequency. They make the surface 
uneven, because in walking along one 
will suddenly drop from eight to 15 
inches, as though some agency many 
years ago had scooped out at these 
places several scraperfuls of dirt. Over 
long periods grass has again grown 
over these blow-out spots, but the soil 
underneath the grass is impervious to 
water. Rainfall doesn’t i soak in, but 
stands in these low spots. The problem 
of the man who wants to grow crops 
on this land is to make the soil take in 
and hold moisture. It is a rather curious 
fact that roots will penetrate where 
water cannot easily get through, 
though they must have moisture to 
get there. 

Mr. Levee, therefore, concluded that 
if the water would not penetrate this 
blowout hardpan, he must find some 
agency which would soften it up, so 
that the moisture would enter and be 
conserved by tillage. The agency of 
which he must take advantage, he de¬ 
cided, is frost. Everyone knows that 
during the winter, especially the fairly 
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severe winters we have in western Can¬ 
ada, the soil will freeze to a consider¬ 
able depth, and that in the freezing 
process, such moisture as there is in 
the soil will expand as it freezes, with 
the result that we have the “mellowing” 
influence of frost, which breaks up and 
loosens otherwise hard soil. This effect 
having been secured by frost, it be¬ 
comes the responsibility of the farmer 
on such land to keep it from drying out 
and settling together again into an im¬ 
pervious layer. 

A T any rate, Mr. Levee starts the 
season off by getting a good mulch 
on his soil as early as he possibly can, 
and his success seems to lie in the 
proper choice of tillage implements to 
suit the particular condition of the 
soil at the moment, or the special job 
which that particular cultivation is ex¬ 
pected to accomplish. He was very em¬ 
phatic that cultivation at the right 
time and with the right implements 
was most important. 

I was much interested in noting as 
we went around the strips in the quar¬ 
ter growing Rescue wheat, that the 
green portions of the field, apparently 
untouched by the heat as yet, were, as 
he pointed out, on the burnout spots, 
and that the good loamy soil was 
where the heads had been scorched. I 
would like to find out why this was the 
case. I haven’t found out yet and Mr. 
Levee could not tell me. 

With limited moisture to be expected 
in the area, and grain the obvious crop 
for cultivated land, there is practically 
no livestock on the farm. The rotation 
is a straight two-year, fallow-grain 
rotation. Mr. Levee showed me, with 
some chagrin and an occasional 
chuckle which indicated anything but 
pride in the crop, a field of flax which 
took in the entire half-section he had 
originally bought before taking over 
the home farm. This half-section had 
been put in wonderful shape. They 
were pleased with its condition at 
seeding time. It had been one-wayed 
and cultivated and floated and re-cul¬ 
tivated and re-floated until it was in 
perfect seeding condition as nearly as 
they could get it. On these Dominion 
illustration stations strict account is 
kept of costs, and Mr. Levee was able 
to tell me exactly that it had cost $8 
and some odd cents per acre to pre¬ 
pare that half-section of land for flax. 
The crop had been a severe disappoint¬ 
ment, yet to me, although the crop was 
less forward than many others I had 
seen, it was greener and healthier 
looking than the majority of crops 
grown on better land. The final out¬ 
turn, of course, will tell the story, and 
the hot weather since experienced will 
not have helped it. . 

There is not much money to be made 
from operating a Dominion Illustration 
Station. The government is not very 
generous in cash payments. Indeed, it 
would defeat the whole purpose of the 
station if it were. If a good farmer ex^ 
pected to be fully paid for the time 
spent in talking to visitors and hand¬ 
ling small plots and that sort of thing, 
he would probably let someone else 
take it over. On the other hand, if he 
expected to be paid out of what he could 
learn, and to secure his reward from 
the suggestions he could pick up from 
time to time, and by observing new 
varieties and new crops growing on his 
farm, he would probably find, as the 
majority of illustration station opera¬ 
tors have found, that it is worthwhile. 

Mr. Levee told me that he has esti¬ 
mated, within the area with which he is 
acquainted, that there are probably 
some 200,000 acres of this blowout soil 
which could be made productive if only 
the right men could farm it. Many men 
would starve on it, others would eke 
out a measurable existence, and some, 
probably only a very few, could farm 
it well. That is the reason some of it 
has been thrown into community pas¬ 
ture, while a great deal more lies 
under its cover of grass and cacti. 
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1. How will they PULL in the FIELD? 

Pull depends on grip. Grip depends on 
"bite”. Because of Goodyear Sure-Grip’s 
unconnected lug bars . . . o-p-e-n at the center, 
which allows the tire to be self-cleaning . . . 
each lug has its own "bite” edge that pene¬ 
trates full depth for a full, firm grip without 
loosening the soil. Uniform in length and 
spacing . . . these lugs assure even pull, 
no jerks or slips. 


2. How will they WEAR in the FIELD? 

Slip causes wear. Less slip means longer 
wear. Goodyear Sure-Grip’s lugs bite in, 
grip firm . . . reduce slip to a minimum. It is a 
fact. . . PROVED by scientific test and pract¬ 
ical farmers for more than eight years . . . 
Goodyear Sure-Grip’s uniform, balanced tread 
design, pulls better, slips less than tires with 
connected lug tread. 


3. How will they RIDE and WEAR on the ROAD? 

Goodyear Sure-Grips roll smoothly because 
four and part of a fifth lug are in contact with 
the road at all times. There’s no pounding, no 
jerks, no jars, no wobbling. They wear longer 
on the road because pavement "stubbing” is 
eliminated. The scientific, uniform spacing of 
the lug bars assures slow, even wear. 




REMEMBER, when replacing worn tires, or ordering a new 
tractor, study the tread for the truth about traction.. Com¬ 
mon sense will tell you to buy and specify Goodyear Sure- 
Grips. See your Goodyear dealer. 
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Before you buy 
tractor tires 


r y lug a separate 
traction cleat 


Enables each lug to bite 
in full depth 


EVEN SPACING 


Smooth ridii 
no jerks 


Lugs on both sides 
of tread are uni- 

k form in length and 
Ik position i 


Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 
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Mountain Way 

By Gilean Douglas 

Beauty and silence and a way of going 
That is the cloud’s way and the leaf’s way 
And the steady flowing 
Of water, clear and cool, 

From the heart’s spring to the sea. 

Oh, let it be 

Always like this! Let the day 
Dance blue in the sun forever, 

Let the stars glow deep in night’s pool 

And time be a wind that never 

Blows stump and ash from the world’s mad dying. 

Let there be this place, 

So I may come back at dawn 

And the wild cherry, bending with dew. 

Brush my face; 

So I may know again all that I knew: 

Lupine and foamflower lace, , 

Hermit thrush calling. 

A mountain’s shoulder is made for crying; 

Firm under my cheek now my last night is falling. 

A Good Beginning 

M HOPEFUL start has been made to furnish 
f\ Canadian farm people with reliable informa- 
/ % tion concerning the building of desirable types 
of new houses and in the remodelling of old 
ones. Research work in these fields is to be under¬ 
taken by the universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. The money to pay for this work will be 
supplied jointly by the governments of the three 
prairie provinces and the Dominion. The federal 
government, through its crown company, Central 
Mortgage and Housing, will supply 55 per cent and 
each province will supply 15 per cent. The results 
will be pooled and the advice and publications issued 
will be available to the residents of the provinces 
concerned. 

The Prairie Rural Housing Committee, composed 
of three representatives from each province and 
three from the Dominion government, appointed by 


A start is made to provide advice on 
better housing and more conveniences 
(or western rural families 
By AMY J. ROE 

to fit the needs of a rural community, Project No. 7, 
is to be undertaken by the University of Manitoba, 
which is the one university in the three prairie 
provinces to have a School of Architecture. This 
work is to be limited to the designing of actual 
physical structures. This is the largest individual 
project on the list. The need for such work to be 
done has become apparent as many communities 
have set themselves towards the establishment of 
auditoriums, stadiums and other types of recreational 
centres, during the last few years. Some of these are 
designed as memorials to men who gave their lives 
in the World War. A survey party is to visit at least 
ten typical towns in the prairie provinces to study 
plans made, existing structures and possible exten¬ 
sions. Talks with local officials will be held and, 
where necessary, sound architectural information and 
advice will be given. 

I T is not the intention of the Prairie Rural Housing 
Committee to duplicate work planned or now being 
carried on by the National Research Council, but 
rather to concentrate on the main problems, which 
are distinctly rural in character. There is no doubt 
but that the building of houses well suited for farm 
living has special problems which have been ignored 
or neglected in the building industry in the past. 
Farm people have not known where to turn for ad¬ 
vice they needed and up to the present it has not 
been the task of a sufficient number of trained and 
experienced people to dig up the information for 
them. Take for example the question of water sup¬ 
ply and sanitation. A farmer needs not only the 
assistance of a plumber, who is in most cases non¬ 
existent in his locality, but of a soils expert who is 
familiar with types of soil and drainage. 


bulletins, one on comparative costs of wall con¬ 
struction, one on the selection of wall materials, 
including consideration of structural materials, in¬ 
sulation, vapour barriers; that research work on 
rammed earth, cinder concrete, insulation, vapour 
barriers and building papers be carried forward but 
not necessarily completed this year. This, listed as 
Project No. 2, was assigned to the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, under the direction of Dr. N. B. 
Hutcheon, whose Department of Engineering has 
been active in this field of study in the past few 
years. 

k bulletin on the heating of the farm house is to 
be prepared as soon as possible under Project No. 
5, undertaken by the University of Saskatchewan. It 
was recommended that, as soon as possible, investiga¬ 
tion be made into problems related to the use of 
electric lighting appliances on the farm, considering 
the special needs of farms within reach of central 
station service and those using farm plants. This, 
listed as Project No. 6, was assigned to Manitoba. 

Work on the actual projects has already begun, or 
in some instances will begin with the opening of the 
present university term. The total budget asked for 
is just under $40,000, a modest sum compared with 
what has been voted to other fields of housing in 
Canada and considering the lateness of an approach 
to problems affecting the large number engaged in 
agriculture. As the studies progress, no doubt, the 
field will enlarge and it will be found desirable to 
permanently engage men and women of talent and 
experience who will find it their ambition to lend 
more aid to farm people towards building and mak¬ 
ing better homes on the land, in Canada. 

If the farmer and the farm woman are to succeed 
in the future, they are likely to have to produce more 
per unit man and woman than at any time in the 
past. To be efficient, they need to have greater com¬ 
fort and satisfaction from their homes, which must 
contain many of the modern devices for efficiency. 
Comforts taken for granted in the average urban 
home today are too often sadly lacking in the rural 
home. 


the governments re¬ 
spectively concerned was 
set up early last spring. 
The committee outlined 
the problems and sug¬ 
gested the possible 
method of attack. It 
was realized from the 
beginning that whatever 
was furnished in the 
way of house plans, ad¬ 
vice on improving of 
existing structures and 
installation of much 
needed conveniences 
wo Id be equally needed 
and welcomed in any of 
the three prairie prov¬ 
inces. Nearly one-half 
Df occupied farms of 
Canada lie in the four 
western provinces. Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, with 26,- 
372 occupied farms, has 
its own problems of 
farm housing in mind 
and a provincial com¬ 
mittee has been set up 
to study and recom¬ 
mend concerning that 
subject. 

The program is a 
practical one, planned 
so that results may 
come quickly. First of 
all there is the necessity 



Attractive table centres may be had by using autumn fruits, vegetables, grains and grasses. 


Care of Sheets 

Supplies of sheets and 
bed linens are still short 
of demand and prices for 
these articles today are 
high. For these reasons, 
the homemaker wants 
to make her present 
supplies last as long as 
possible. Suggestions for 
their care comes from 
Florence P. Day, home 
management specialist 
with North Dakota Ex¬ 
tension Service: 

Sheets wear better if 
they are turned part of 
the time so that the 
narrow hem is at the 
top of the bed. Most of 
the wear comes between 
the centre of the bed 
and the pillow, where it 
is rubbed by the shoul¬ 
ders of the person sleep¬ 
ing on it. Guard against 
rough places on the 
bedstead o r exposed 
ends of bed springs. 
Mattress pads protect 
both sheets and mat¬ 
tresses. 

Avoid use of strong 
bleaches in laundering. 
Too hot irons also in- 


of producing actual farm house plans with working 
drawings so that local construction men may be able 
to use them. Project No. 1, research into the plan¬ 
ning and design of farm houses, is to be undertaken 
by the University of Manitoba, under the direction 
of Professor John A. Russell. Tied in with this will 
be Project No. 4, which relates to the planning of 
farm kitchens, for which it was asked that research 
home economists’ services be made available. It is 
hoped that as this work progresses that model farm 
houses for demonstration and educational purposes 
may be constructed. These would probably be situat¬ 
ed on university campuses. Remodelling and equip¬ 
ment will also be a part of this study. 

Designs and plans for community centres so as 


The highly important study of developing im¬ 
proved methods of installing running water and 
sewage disposal systems for farm houses, Project No. 
3, is assigned to the University of Alberta under the 
direction of Dean R. M. Hardy. A technical research 
worker in the person of T. Bouthillier, civil en¬ 
gineering graduate of the University of Alberta, has 
been engaged for this work. He will collaborate with 
sanitary engineering officials and engineering profes¬ 
sors of the other provinces to avoid duplication of 
work and will draw upon practical work done and 
experience gained in this field by the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Station at Swift Current. 

The committee recommended that studies be un¬ 
dertaken leading to the early publication of two 


jure the sheets, as does ironing folds down the 
centre of the sheet. Folds pressed down by 
the iron are further pressed in storage by the weight 
of the pile of sheets. This pressure tends to break 
the threads along the folds. If you are troubled 
by having your sheets shrink, try ironing them 
lengthwise instead of across. Continued ironing in 
one direction makes the sheet longer that way and 
shorter across. As sheets are hardly ever pre-shrunk, 
make allowance for shrinkage when buying new 
ones. On windy days take sheets off the line as soon 
as they are dry. Flapping in a stiff breeze whips out 
the hems. The warning is given to never use sheets 
as laundry bags. This puts a hard strain on a sheet 
and often results in snags, tears, dirt and spots. 
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T HE busier you are, the more you 
need to take your time. Perhaps 
that sounds contradictory, but 
here’s how it works. The more 
you have to get through each week, the 
less you can afford to scurry around; 
the more you need to pause for some 
fresh thinking once in a while. 

This is especially true with those 
tiresome jobs which take so much out 
of you—like churning. Very few people 
really enjoy making butter because it 
means real toil, and consumes a lot of 
time. You’ll find it will pay you to look 
at churning from every angle to see if 
it uses up more than a reasonable 
amount of your strength. 

Is your equipment of the right sort? 
Do you know what is the best type of 
churn for your purpose? If you are not 
sure discuss this with others to find 
out the merits of various 
sorts. Ask the merchants 
to demonstrate their 
wares. Study the catalogs. 

A barrel churn handles 
with ease a large amount 
of cream, but it would be 
a poor choice if there is 
not much cream. At sea¬ 
sons when cream is short, 
a glass churn is ven 
handy and takes much 
less strength to operate 
than “shaking” a sealer 
or a gallon can. 

Some people like a 
metal churn, others prefer 
wood. Each has its good 
points and drawbacks. j 

Metal tends to rust 
so needs to be completely dry when 
put away. After a wooden chum has 
been idle for a few weeks it is likely 
to warp and therefore it pays to take 
the time the night before to half fill it 
with water. This will save delay next 
morning when you are all set to churn. 

Carrying water in and out of the 
house is part of churning most people 
hate. Have you tried every feasible 
scheme for skipping this drudgery? Are 
you in the habit of getting up the cream 
yourself? Lots of women think nothing 
of lugging up a heavy can from the cel¬ 
lar or cooling tank, or of pulling it up 
from the well. All of us do that on oc- 
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casion, but are you justified in using so 
much precious energy each time you 
churn? I feel sure you could avoid that 
]Mece of drudgery by asking your good 
man to handle it—at the right mo¬ 
ment of course, which is likely to be 
early in the morning before he goes to 
the field. 

Having the cream on hand in good 
time allows it to be warmed to the 
right temperature. Butter simply will 
not “come” unless conditions are just 
right. It is widely believed that delays 
are caused by the cream not being sour 
enough, but souring is not essential. It 
affects the flavor of the butter, but not 
the speed of churning. Occasionally 
when cows have been milking for a 
long time or if their feed is inadequate, 
churning takes ages but apart from 
commonest cause of slow 
churning is wrong temp¬ 
erature. 

You can save endless 
delays and aggravation 
by using a dairy ther¬ 
mometer. The cost is 
trifling and you will be 
pleased with the im¬ 
provement in the quality 
of the butter. Make it a 
rule to stir the cream be¬ 
fore inserting the ther¬ 
mometer, and take time 
to check the heat of the 
room as this has an in¬ 
fluence on the speed with 
which the job gets done. 

Making butter is a bit 
less tiresome if it is out 
of the way before dinner. 
To do this an early start is essential 
and that depends on so many things— 
the hour of rising, the milking and the 
separating, the poultry and whether 
there are tiny children to be cared for 
or lunches to be packed. You may find 
it simplifies matters if you chum in the 
afternoon rather than stop half way to 
see to the dinner. 

Have you ever considered reducing 
the number of churnings to be done 
during the year? One of my neighbors 
who won prizes annually at the local 
fair for her butter, made, each June, 
all she needed for family use during 
the rest of the year. Think of the time 
and energy saved week by week, not 
only in operating the chum but in 
getting out the equipment, scalding it 
and putting it away afterwards. 

I mention this as an example of good 
time-management. Your conditions 
may not be quite the same, but are you 
justified in churning any oftener than 
is necessary, even though you like the 
work? 

Another Heavy Job 

Scheme how you may, washing clothes 
is one job that is hard to skip. Because 
of this and because of the strength it 
takes, you need to check your methods 
from time to time. Is your equipment 
placed so the work proceeds from one 
step to the next without cross-track¬ 
ing? Are light and ventilation good? 
Working in a dark, stuffy corner great¬ 
ly adds to fatigue. It may be you could 
get over the difficulty by having another 
window cut. 


Is the water supply handy, or do you 
still lift and re-lift it each week? This 
amounts to tons of weight year by 
year. Have you sent to the university in 
your province for plans of simple water 
systems? Once there is a tap, you can 
attach a hose to it for filling tubs and 
washer. This is a grand saving of pre¬ 
cious human strength. 

'THE modern trend in laundering lays 
* emphasis on changing clothes often 
to avoid heavy soiling. Better to have 
more articles lightly soil¬ 
ed than fewer grimy ones, 
because the machine can 
do the work without ad¬ 
ditional rubbing. 

Colored clothes for 
people of all ages are 
easier to keep looking 
fresh and you can do 
away with the bother of 
boiling. Men everywhere 
are wearing shirts of pas¬ 
tel colors for “best,” in¬ 
stead o f plain white 
which is the bane of a 
busy homemaker. 

Paper serviettes, colored lunch cloths, 
and linoleum or paint on table tops, 
are smart and labor-saving. Then there 
are the new materials that need only a 
damp cloth to keep them fresh—plastic 
aprons, bibs, tablecovers, curtains and 
so forth. 

What to do about men’s towels is al¬ 
ways a burning question. My plan has 
been to change them often, provide 
each man with a dust cloth so he can 
remove the loose dirt before washing, 
and give the towels an occasional treat¬ 
ment in the boiler with a dissolved 
washing tablet or bleach. 

Stove-management on wash-day is 
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Fresh thinking about 
familiar jobs 


another thing to consider. When your 
mind is occupied with the washer it is 
so easy to let the fire go down and to 
suddenly find everything held up. By 
keeping the heat even, you can skip 
the tiresome business of coaxing the 
fire back to life, or you can avoid a 
flare-up which sends the boiler over¬ 
board with a rush. Besides being dan¬ 
gerous, who wants to wrestle with a 
messy range at the end of the washing? 

In doing any work around the stove, 
refuse to be hurried. Take time to pro¬ 
tect your hands when lifting anything 
hot. Use oven mitts or potholders; never 
a damp cloth if you wish to avoid a 
serious burn from steam. 

When rendering fats do not allow 
your attention to be divided. If you 
must go to the phone 
remove the pan en¬ 
tirely from the range. 
Always use a deep 
kettle and do not have 
it more than half full. 
Stir constantly with a 
long spoon. This is 
important because the 
pieces at the bottom 
cook first and unless 
well stirred they are 
likely to burn and af¬ 
fect the flavor of the 
fat?, 

You can save time 
and strength if you cut the raw fat into 
pieces of uniform size which will be 
melted at about the same time. If small 
and large chunks go into the pot to¬ 
gether, some become crisp and brown 
before the rest. This not only keeps 
you at the stove longer, but it reduces 
the flavor and quality of the lard. 

Take time to wipe up immediately 
even a small spot of grease on the stove. 
Keep a pail of earth or sand for 
smothering a blaze. Never throw water 
on blazing fat because this causes it 
to spread. Do not neglect even a small 
spot of fat on the floor as it is so easy 
to slip on it and break a leg. 




You can't afford to be without these standbys 


O NE tool I’d hate to be without is 
a dairy thermometer. In fact I 
like to have a couple so if one 
breaks, I’m not left in the lurch. 
The very next time I’m invited to a 
shower for a farm bride, my contribu¬ 
tion is going to be a dairy thermometer 
plus suggestions for its use. 

This handy device does away with 
uncertainty and indecision—no more 
wondering whether the cream is warm 
enough, or whether to start churning 
before dinner. Once you have become 
accustomed to these advantages you will 
never go back to feeling the cream can 
with the palm of your hand. Hit-and- 
miss methods vary with the season, the 
weather or how you happen to be feel¬ 
ing. Your hand may be hot one day and 
cool the next. 

Treat your helper kindly and it will 
last a long time. Naturally it will not 
stand rough handling or being plunged 
from cold liquid into hot. Warm it 


gradually and you will have no trouble. 
Keep it in a safe place in its own con¬ 
tainer. The cost is trifling compared 
with the energy it saves. 

Away With Guesswork 

Before inserting the thermometer in 
the cream, glance at it to check on the 
warmth of the air in the kitchen or the 
milkhouse, as this has a bearing on 
how warm the cream should be. Under 
ideal conditions 62 degrees as marked 
on the thermometer is the right temp¬ 
erature for churning. In hot weather 
you may prefer 60 degrees. If you have 
to churn in the kitchen, keep the fire 
low. Before testing the cream, stir it ( 
well and then allow plenty of time for. 
the mercury to register. 

If you go in for cheese-making, use 
the thermometer every time and you 
will produce better flavor and quality 
than ever before. When you wish to 
pasteurize milk or cream for home con- 
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sumption, the thermometer acts as a 
guide. Pour the milk into the double 
boiler and raise the heat to 144 degrees, 
stirring before inserting the thermom¬ 
eter. Do not let the tip rest on the 
bottom of the pan as this is the hottest 
spot. Hold the milk at 144 degrees for 
30 minutes and chill as rapidly as 
possible. 

You may not churn regularly but the 
chances are you bake bread every week. 
Here again the dairy thermometer is a 
saving. For yeast to grow it must have 
warmth, but not too much. Once the 
heat goes above 85 degrees there is a 
chance that other 
organisms or “weeds” _____ 

will start to grow --- .c— 
and produce sour- 

As a safeguard you y .. „ : • ( 
can test the liquids . . 
and the flour and 
the finished dough 
as well. If the weath¬ 
er suddenly changes 
you can find out if W*: /. 

the dough is affected, ~— /A 

b y inserting the 
thermometer. 

Another standby 
for every farm home ^ 

is a clinical thermom- di¬ 

eter. Lots of people 
rely on a neighbor who has one, but 
that is not good enough. In the middle 
of the night, or if you are far from a 
doctor, it is reassuring to be able to 
note variations in a patient’s progress. 
Further, a thermometer settles whether 
a person is really ill or just out-of-sorts. 


Children sometimes complain about 
feeling sick when it may just be a case 
of panic at the thought of exams or of 
taking part in a concert. The ther¬ 
mometer will help you to decide what 
line to take. If you phone the doctor to 
report or ask advice, always take the 
temperature before putting in the call. 
Keep a record of the normal tempera¬ 
ture of each person in the house, as 
some people habitually register slightly 
above or below normal. 

In this climate there are times when 
even a healthy person is glad of the 
comfort afforded by a hot water bottle. 

I find it pays to 
have two. You have 
5=— probably noticed that 

a person with a bad 
back or a pain in 
sfer - the middle, often has 

chilly feet as well. Of 
jgy course the pioneers 

j§?/ managed without a 

1 heating a brick, or a 

bag of salt or a sealer 
’ : ’ of water, but some- 

how those aren’t so 
t cosy f° r the patient. 
W Another thing that 

y should be in every 

Wf farm home is a 

bed-pan. Since the 
earliest days anybody who owned one 
gladly lent it, but is that good enough? 
Suppose two families have illness at the 
same time, what then? More than ever, 
when nursing help is non-existent, 
every farm family ought to be equipped 
with essentials.—M. M. S. 


Explains 

Chase & Sanborn’s 
Dominion-wide 
success 


Also available in the 
economical paper bag 


elmos 


FIBBER McGEE SAYS: 


Now Glo-Coat gives linoleum 
nearly twice the shine— 
without rubbing or butting 


One application of Glo-Coat will convince you 
that it’s now brighter than ever. Actually, Johnson’s 
Self Polishing Glo-Coat now gives nearly twice the 
\ shine to all the linoleum and varnished wood 
\ floors in your home. And you get this bright 
shine without rubbing or buffing—Glo-Coat 
shines as it dries ... never streaks. Ask your 




Pick up a can at your dealer’s today: 

S. c JOHNSON AND SON ITD., BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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BANANA-ORANGE CAKE 


Delicious, 
light- 
made with 


• Sweet slices of juicy oranges, flavor} 
rich bananas nestled in a delicate fluff of 
a frosting! M-mm—what a lovely, luscious 
concoction is Magic’s Banana-Orange 
Cake. 

For delicate texture, delicious flavor in 
everything you bake, always use Magic. 
You’ll see why 3 generations of Canadian 
homemakers have depended on Magic 
for top-notch baking results. Get Magic 
today! 


MAGIC BANANA-ORANGE CAKE 

V 2 cup shortening y 2 tsp. salt 

1 cup sugar 3 A cup milk 

2 eggs 1 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 3 A cups sifted all-- Orange filling 

purpose flour Orange sections 



3 tsps. Magic Baking Orange frosting 

Powder Banana slices 

Cream together shortening and sugar. Add eggs, one at 
a time, beating after each. Sift together flour, baking 
powder and salt; and add alternately with milk to 
creamed mixture. Add vanilla extract. Pour into two 
greased 8-inch square layer pans. Bake in moderately 
hot oven, 375°F., 25 min. 

Cool 5 min. Remove from pans; cool on wire rack. 
Spread orange filling on bottom layer; place orange 
sections on filling. Place top layer on filling; cover with 
orange frosting. Garnish with orange sections and 
banana slices. 

ORANGE FROSTING: Combine 2 egg whites, 1 cup light 
corn syrup, and % tsp. salt; place over boiling water. 
Beat with rotary beater about 7 minutes or until frosting 

1_1 J _ _1_ __. J__ _ *_I 'T': _ ^ __ 


with orange vegetable coloring. 

ORANGE FILLING: Mix M cup sugar, 3 tbs. flour, and 
Vi tsp. salt; add V 2 cup water. Beat 2 egg yolks; add. Add 
Vi cup orange and 1 tbs. lemon juices. Cook over boiling 
water, stirring constantly, until thickened. Cover; cook 
5 min. Add 1 tsp. grated orange rind. Cool. 

In order to prevent banana slices from darkening, 
they should be either dipped in orange juice or else put 
on just before the cake is served. 


lams, F ies aub Tftalmalabes 

Delicious items to add full-flavored richness to cold weather meals 

\ 

By MARION R. McKEE 


W ITH a wide variety of berries, 
fruits, and vegetables ripe and 
ready for use, the time for 
making jams, jellies and mar¬ 
malades is here. 

Jellies and jams use large quantities 
of sugar, which is still on the scarce 
list. By choosing recipes which use 
comparatively smaller quantities of this 
precious sweetener, the sugar supply 
may be stretched. Some recipes which 
use com syrup or honey may be sub¬ 
stituted for those just using sugar, and 
the slightly different flavor they add is 
very appealing. 

In making these preserves select 
clean, sound fruit, including some 
slightly under-ripe ones. Over-ripe fruit 
hasn’t enough pectin to make a good 
jelly, or jam with a jelly-like con¬ 
sistency, unless commercial pectin is 
used along with the fruit. Full di¬ 
rections and recipes are given along 
with a commercial pectin. One of its 
advantages is the larger amount of jelly 
made from the same amount of fruit 
juice compared with boiling the juice 
down to concentrate the natural pectin. 
However the boiled down juice has a 
fuller, richer flavor and is preferred by 
some. 

For a sparkling clear jelly the juice 
is strained overnight or for several 
hours through a moist jelly bag. If the 
bag is not squeezed the jelly will be 
clearer, but squeezing the pulp increases 
the quantity of the jelly and gives a 
fuller flavor. 

Unless extra pectin is added to the 
juice it is necessary to give a pectin test 
for jelling. A good test is to measure 
one tablespoon of the fruit juice and 
one tablespoon of rubbing or any al¬ 
cohol into a small dish. Blend the two 
together quickly and let stand a min¬ 
ute. If a jelly-like mass is formed the 
juice contains enough pectin. Do not 
taste the jelly formed in this test as 
rubbing alcohol is poisonous. 

If paraffin is going to be used for 
sealing the jars it should be kept as hot 
as possible over hot water. When the 
jars are filled and cooled pour a thin 
layer of melted paraffin wax over the sur¬ 
face and allow it to harden. When hard 
pour a second layer of wax over the 
first, rotating the jar so it will stick to 
the sides and give a perfect seal. Cover 
the jar with paper or a metal top to 
keep the contents clean. 

Black Currant Jelly 


quickly bring to boiling point, stirring 
only until sugar is dissolved. Boil rap¬ 
idly until jelly stage is reached—when 
two drops “sheet together and drop re¬ 
luctantly” from the side of a large 
spoon—about eight to 10 minutes. Al¬ 
low hot syrup to stand in kettle while 
arranging hot, sterilized glasses on a 
tray. Remove scum from syrup, then 
pour quickly into the glasses to within 
one-quarter of an inch from top. Seal 
and let stand without disturbing till 
set. Yields about one and a half pints. 

Raspberry Jam 

2 lbs. prepared rasp- % lb. sugar (VA c.) 
berries (3 to 4 pint 1 c. com syrup 
boxes) 

Pick over berries and wash. Combine 
fruit with sugar and syrup in kettle and 
allow to stand one hour. Stir the mix¬ 
ture over heat until sugar dissolves 
and mixture comes to a boil. Boil rap¬ 
idly, stirring frequently, for 20 minutes 
or until thick and clear. When the jelly 
stage is reached, remove kettle and cool 
slightly. Fill hot sterilized glasses to 
within one-quarter inch of top. Seal, 
cool and label, and store in a dry, cool 
dark place. Yields about two pints. 

Red Currant Jam 

8 c. prepared red cur- 2 c. com syrup 
rants (2 lbs.) 34 c. water 

3 c. sugar 

Carefully wash and stem currants, re¬ 
jecting any spoiled portions. Measure 
sugar, corn syrup and water, place in a 
large saucepan, bring to boil and boil 
five minutes. Measure or weigh pre¬ 
pared currants and add to syrup on 
stove. Bring again to a boil and boil for 
five to 10 minutes or until currants are 
tender, stirring frequently. Then skim 
the currants out and put them in hot 
sterilized jars (about two-thirds full). 
Continue boiling syrup on stove about 
10 minutes longer or until thick and 
jelly-like, then pour over currants in 
jars. Seal. Yields about two and a half 
pints. 

Tomato Marmalade 

3 lbs. tomatoes (ripe) 4 c. sugar 
3 lemons 34 lb. raisins 

Cut tomatoes into small chunks and 
put them in a granite kettle with sugar 
and raisins. Boil until thick, adding 
lemon juice 10 minutes before remov¬ 
ing from fire. If desired, remove the 
thin, yellow rind of the lemons with a 
sharp paring knife, chop it finely and 
add to the tomatoes at the beginning. 





2 ats (2 lbs.) black 2 c. juice from over¬ 
currants (prepared) night extraction 
1 c. water 1 H c. sugar 

H c. corn syrup 

To prepare currants, remove tips and 
tails, reject unsound fruit, and wash 
gently in a colander. Weigh or measure 
and place in a large saucepan with 
water, crushing fruit with a potato 
masher. Bring to a boil, and boil eight 
to 10 minutes, or until juice is flowing 
freely. Drain overnight in a moistened 
jelly-bag or double cheesecloth. Measure 
the juice and then add the sugar and 
corn syrup. Heat all together, and 


Label the jars carefully and keep a record of their contents . 
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'Tasty Pickles 

Spicy and flavorful aids to winter menus 

I ET a well stocked pickle shelf help 
bring variety and flavor to the 
a year around meals. Extra odds 
and ends of vegetables and 
fruits in the garden at this season may 
be made into various delicious pickles 
and relishes to grace the table later on. 

This year as in previous years, sugar 
sparing recipes will be the most desir¬ 
ed. Sour pickles will still be on the 
pickle shelves with some sweet ones to 
help add variety. 

In making pickles using good quality 
vinegar, fresh spices, ordinary cooking 
salt instead of the “free-running” 
variety, and fruits or vegetables which 
are at the best stage of “ripeness” will 
help insure success. 


Sweet Cucumber Relish 

3 large cucumbers Yx tsp. cinnamon 
3 medium onions Yx tsp. mustard 

1 c. cider vinegar Y c. chopped pre- 

Yx c. brown sugar served ginger 

Y c. salt 

Put cucumbers and onions through a 
food chopper. Mix with salt. Cover and 
let stand overnight. Drain well. Cook 
ten minutes. Bottle while hot. 


Spiced Carrots 

1 qt. carrots 1 T. whole cloves 

% c. sugar 1 stick cinnamon 

2 c. vinegar 1Y tsp. salt 

Wash and scrape carrots. Slice or 
leave whole, depending on size. Make 
a syrup of the other ingredients. Cook 
the carrots in the syrup until tender. 
Pack in hot sterilized jars. 

Pickled Pears 

2 lbs. pears 1 Yx c. sugar 

1 c. vinegar 2 T. stick cinnamon 

2 c. water 1 T. whole cloves 

Select ripe, firm fruit. Peel, cut into 
quarters, and core the pears. (If de¬ 
sired small pears may be left whole). 
To prevent discoloration, drop the fruit 
as it is peeled into a salt solution made 
by dissolving one tablespoon of salt in 
each quart of water. Mix vinegar, water, 
sugar, and spices. Boil this for five min¬ 
utes. Add the drained 3ars and sim¬ 
mer the mixture until the pears are 
tender. Pack the fruit into clean, sterile, 
hot jars. Cover the fruit with the boil¬ 
ing syrup, and seal the jars. 


Green Tomato Pickle 


1 gallon green 
tomatoes 

VA c. brown sugar 
6 large onions 

2 sweet red peppers 
4 c. vinegar 

1 T. mustard seed 

Slice tomatoes 


1 T. whole allspice 
1 T. celery seed 
1 T. whole cloves 
1 tsp. whole black 
pepper 
1 T. mustard 
Ys c. salt 

and onions thinly. 


Sprinkle with % c. salt. Let stand 
overnight in a crock or enamel vessel. 
Tie all spices in a cheesecloth bag. 
Chop pepper pods very thinly. Drain 
the tomatoes and onions well. Add the 
sugar, mustard, seasonings, and pep¬ 
pers to the vinegar, then add the 
tomato and onion. Cook for y> hour, 


stirring occasionally to prevent burn¬ 
ing. Remove spice bag. Pack into hot 
sterilized jars and seal immediately. 
Yield, about four pints. 


Spiced Celery 


6 bunches celery 
15 tomatoes 

1 red pepper 

2 c. sugar 
2 T. salt 

1Y c. vinegar 


1 tsp. mustard 
1 tsp. cloves 
1 tsp. allspice 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
1 tsp. celery seed 


Cut off roots and leaves of celery, 


separate stalks, and chop. Wipe, peel, 
and chop tomatoes. Wipe and chop 
pepper. Mix dry ingredients and add 
vinegar. Combine mixtures, put in the 
preserving kettle, bring to boiling 
point, and simmer 1% hours. Fill jars 
to overflow and adjust covers. 


Tomato Catsup 

8 ats. ripe tomatoes 1 T. mace 
Y c. salt 1 T. celery seed 

2 c. sugar 2 T. cinnamon 

1 T. cayenne 2 ats. vinegar 

Cut tomatoes in pieces, add other 
ingredients, and cook slowly until re¬ 
duced % (about 2 hours). Strain, heat 
and seal. If desired add 6 cloves garlic 
with spices. 



•or.- 
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OGILVIE FLOUR 


CAKES 


Join the thousands of happy housewives 
who have discovered for themselves the 
secret of tempting flaky pie crusts . . : 
whisper-light cakes and cookies . . . hot 
biscuits that melt in your mouth, and 
bread with that scrumptious “home made’* 
flavour. The secret is Ogilvie’s all purpose 
flour, tested in our modern laboratories 
to assure you of complete baking satis* 
faction. 


It’s results that count . . . it’s results you get 
with Ogilvie Flour. 



m 

OGILVIE 




OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO 
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Questions and answers 
to many beauty prob¬ 
lems are discussed 

By LORETTA MILLER 


T HERE is a solu¬ 
tion to every 
beauty problem! 

Whether the i n- 
dividual is troubled with 
unattractive skin or un¬ 
ruly hair, bad posture 
or a weight problem, 
chapped hands or scant 
lashes, there is a way to 
better looks. The path 
may not be an alto¬ 
gether easy one, and 
may require many hours 
of work stretched over 
a period of many months, but the sin¬ 
cere girl will be successful. 

Here are a few of the most fre¬ 
quently asked questions. Perhaps the 
solution to your problem is here: 

Question : In your opinion, what is 
the best cleanser for the skin? Soap 
and water or cleansing cream? 

Answer: Nine times out of ten soap 
and water is the better cleanser, re¬ 
gardless of the type or texture of the 
skin. The regular use of a coarse tex¬ 
tured washcloth or complexion brush, 
well lathered and scrubbed over the 
face, will make or keep the complexion 
in the pink of condition. If the skin is 
extremely dry, however, follow the 
cleansing with a light application of 
lubricating cream or oil. Skin that 
rebels against the soap and water 
washings should be given special 
cleansings with a light cream. When 
soap is used, it is necessary that every 
trace of it is rinsed from the skin be¬ 
fore drying it with a towel. 

Question: My lashes are not very 
long. How can I make them look long¬ 
er? How can I make them curl up¬ 
ward? 

Answer: Brush petroleum jelly up¬ 
ward over the lashes every day. This 
will aid in stimulating the growth of 
the little lashes and will tend to curl 
them upward. Eyelash curlers, not one 
tenth as silly as one thinks, will train 
the lashes to curl up, and so make 
them appear heavier. Eyelash curlers 
may be purchased in drug stores. 

Question: How is it possible to know 
when all soap or shampoo has been 
rinsed from the hair and scalp? 

Answer: After rinsing the hair with 
several changes of clear water, rub a 
strand of wet hair between your 
fingers. If a squeaking noise occurs, it 
means that the hair is thoroughly rins¬ 
ed. But if the hair feels sticky, more 
rinsing is necessary. 

Question: Can one ever, ever get rid 
of rough skin on the upper arms and 
thighs? 

Answer: Scrubbing vigorously over 
the rough skin with a stiff brush, well 
lathered, will work wonders. All soap 
should be rinsed from the skin, then a 
coarse-textured bath towel rubbed 
firmly over the rough regions. The 
scrubbing and rubbing stirs up circu¬ 
lation and so aids in making the skin 
smooth. Liberal applications of hand 
lotion massaged over the rough areas 
after each scrubbing will hasten the 
corrective. 

Question: What can be done to im¬ 
prove the appearance of the hair? How 
can falling hair be prevented? What 
can be done about dry, split ends? 
Answer: Daily brushing with a stiff 


A small amount of brilliantine will keep hair looking its best , 


bristled brush is probably the finest 
corrective for all types of hair and 
scalp problems. Brushing stirs up cir¬ 
culation and so normalizes the action 
of the oil ducts. (Slowing down too 
active ducts and speeding up those 
which are under-active.) The brush 
must be clean and the brushing should 
continue for at least 100 strokes each 
day. If the scalp is either too oily or 
too dry, use a scrubbing motion over 
the entire scalp, but covering only a 
small area at one time. Brushing gives 
the hair lustre and makes it easier to 
handle. Clip off split, broken ends every 
month or two. Unless the hair is fall¬ 
ing at an alarming rate, there is no 
need for worry, as one generally loses 
more hair in the spring and fall than 
any other time. This is natural and 
simply means that old hair is falling 
out to make room for the new growth. 
The occasional use of a very mild sul¬ 
phur ointment applied only to the 
scalp will benefit the health of the 
scalp and ultimately the beauty of the 
hair. 

Question: What type of rouge should 
be used on the cheeks in order to give 
a natural effect and how should the 
application be made? 

Answer: A cream rouge of light tex¬ 
ture, well applied, will give the com¬ 
plexion a fresh, natural rosiness. First 
apply a daub of the coloring over the 
most flattering area of the cheek, then 
use the cushions of your fingers for 
smoothing over and over it. To find 
the most becoming spot, experiment by 
first putting the color high on the 
cheeks. Remove the rouge and try 
placing it lower. Study each applica¬ 
tion carefullly. In any event, only a 
very light application should be used 
and it must be blended thoroughly. 
Powder is put on over rouge. 

Question: How can I have prettier 
hands? They are always red and rough 
and very unattractive. 

Answer: Follow every cleansing with 
a good scrubbing and massage. Use a 
liberal application of lotion for mas¬ 
saging over and over the hands. And 
every time you have had your hands 
in water for any length of time, either 
washing or doing the dishes, rinse off 
the hands and massage over them a 
good hand lotion. As a special and oc¬ 
casional treatment for the hands, do 
this at night before going to bed: 
Scrub with soap and water and rinse 
and dry well. Then cover with a heavy 
coating of lubricating cream, massage 
for a minute or two. Then slip on a 
pair of loose fitting cotton gloves. Keep 
the gloves on until morning. They will 
prevent the cream from rubbing off 
onto the bedding. 


can steal away a woman’s beauty 


Borderline Anemia, take Ironized 
Yeast Tablets to start your energy 
shifting back into “high”—to help 
restore your natural color! Take them 
so you can enjoy life again! 

*A mild anemia due to a nutritional deli- 
ciency of iron. 


B EAUTY fades when a woman’s face 
grows pale— when her freshness 
is failing—her energy runs low. Yes, 
and these signs often come from a 
blood condition. If you have them, 
you may have a Borderline Anemia, 
a mild anemia due to a nutritional 
deficiency of iron. 

The red cells in your blood may be 
too puny and faded. They may be 
weakened to the point where they 
can’t transmit full energy to your 
body. Many people — women, men 
and children—drag through life with 
this Borderline Anemia. 

How Ironized Yeast Tablets 
Build Up Your Blood and Vigor 

So, if your color is poor—your energy 
low and this common blood condi¬ 
tion’s to blame—take Ironized Yeast 
Tablets. They are formulated to help 
build up faded red blood cells, and 
thus restore vigor. Of course, con¬ 
tinuing tiredness and pallor may be 
due to other conditions—so consult 
your doctor regularly. But in this 


BORDERLINE ANEMIA 
why it can make you 
TIRED • PALE ' LISTLESS 


Energy-Building Blond. This is 
a microscopic view of blood 
rich in energy elements. 
Here are big, plentiful red 
cells that release energy to 
every muscle, limb, tissue. 


Borderline Anemia. Many have 
blood like this; never know 
it. Cells are puny, faded. 
Blood like this can’t re¬ 
lease the energy you need 
to feel and look your best. 


IMPROVED, CONCENTRATED FORMULA 




When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 
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No Need to Scour! 

The movie, "A Fas* Worker,” shows how Dreft 
gets to the discs ond hard-to-reach surfaces, and 
practically flushes them clean ... no need for hard 
scrubbing or scouring! 


Use for all Dairy Utensils! 

In this interesting picture see how Dreft suds cut 
and penetrate greasy milk scum . . . leave utensils 
shining clean and sanitary! 


A Whiz for Milking Machines! 

You'll be delighted the way sealing rubbers and 
hose connections get better cleaning with Dreft 
. . . all rubber parts stay smooth and pliable. 


See the famous 
Cream Qualify 


movie 


f A FAST WORKER 


You can now use the best, most up-to-date, 
method for cleaning milking equipment ever 
discovered! It’s far easier and quicker than 
ever before! Takes only 2 minutes—twice a 
day- Imagine, Dreft—Procter & Gamble’s 
amazing Wetting Agent—cuts two-thirds from 
the cleaning time taken by old-fashioned, 
tedious methods. 

There’s no hard brushing or scrubbing any 
more when you use Dreft! No scouring either, 
because Dreft’s unique action pierces the 
greasy film that milk scum leaves—actually 
floats away this scum and grease, banishing 
milkstone like magic! You’ll be amazed how 
discs and hard-to-reach surfaces are prac¬ 
tically flushed clean and spotless! 4 

BETTER QUALITY CREAM- 

HIGHER BUTTER FAT YIELD- 

MORE MONEY FOR. YOUR PRODUCT! 

Leading dairy experts recommend this sen¬ 
sational new time-saving method that also 


assures better quality cream and higher but¬ 
ter fat yield ... thereby earning more money 
for your product. Dreft is economical to use, 
too... the efficiency of its suds is long-lasting. 
The same active Dreft solution used to clean 
the cream separator can be used also for pails, 
milk cans, dippers and other dairy utensils. 

To keep your milking machine also at peak 
efficiency, clean it with Dreft suds and hot 
water after every milking. Dreft is. wonderful 
for dishwashing, too. It makes dishes shine 
without wiping. Even glasses sparkle—with¬ 
out touching a towel to them. Get Dreft at 
your store today.^ 


Send for FREE BOOKLET! 

Please send your name and ad¬ 
dress so that we can mail you a 
copy of the interesting free book¬ 
let, "2-Minute Cleaning Magic,” 
which shows you how to clean 
the cream separator in only 2 
minutes! 

Don’t miss the famous Cream 
Quality movie, "A East Worker,” 
when it comes to your commu¬ 
nity. Address: Procter & Gamble, 
1057 Eglinton Ave. West, To¬ 
ronto 10, Ontario, Dept. C-2J. 


Trade mark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
A Hymolal Product 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S AMAZING SUDS DISCOVERY 
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FARM-JOB-STYLED 


Here’s a general purpose rubber you’ll want for wear 
in mud and slush on the farm. They’re worn over 
felt or heavy woolen socks—because of their high-cut 
moccasin over style. And they’re lined with heavy 
net. Yes—you’ll find this Gutta Percha PARAGON 
really "Job-styled” for farm work. 




S o easy and safe to use, you’ll 
be amazed. SUNSET ALL-FAB¬ 
RIC DYE tints or dyes Rayons, 
Celanese, Nylons, Mixtures with 
complete satisfaction. Tints 
without boiling. Gives deep rich 
colors true to sample. Sold at better 
^ stores everywhere. Buy today 1 


SB 



p,\.L*FABtf/ c< 


0YES OR TINTS, 
COTTON •IINEN-.tn v 


IT’S THRIFTY AND WISE TO USE SUNSET DYES! 


yn Onelanc> 7low 

Summer brings the first Royal Show in seven years—holidays at the seaside— 
and in the fenlands, ripening corn 

By JOAN M. FAWCETT 


Thursday, July 3rd, 1947 .—Up against 
the summer sky the great cathedral 
upon its hill was a pale, spired sil¬ 
houette, a background of great beauty; 
at its feet, thrown into brave contrast 
many colored flags fluttered gaily above 
white roofs—so might they have flut¬ 
tered when knights rode out to battle 
in the lists. Here, one felt as one saw it 
with a start of pleasure, was surely 
gathered the chivalry and pomp of the 
Middle Ages. But in prosaic reality, we 
were creeping along in a queue of cars 
and buses, making our way to the Royal 
Agricultural Show that was being held 
on the race course at Lincoln. It is the 
first Royal Show to be held since the 
war, and so we felt ourselves lucky that 
it was being held here, only a few miles 
from our home. Except in times of war, 
it is held each summer, but place varies 
from year to year. It has always been a 
popular spectacle for country people— 
farmers, horse breeders and horticultur¬ 
ists—but this year it has attracted 
crowds from all the nearby towns. Every 
day of the week the crowds grow big¬ 
ger, breaking every record for all time. 

As we were taking the children, we 
had decided not to go on the Wednes¬ 
day, as the King and Queen were going 
that day and we imagined the crowd 
would be at its worst. Actually, we were 
wrong. Wednesday was a wet day and 
today was fine, and the crowd bigger 
than ever. The Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester went today—but except for 
the glimpse of a large car creeping 
through the crowd, we did not see them. 
As the day went on, it became quite 
an achievement to see anything except 
other people’s backs and hot faces. 

Immediately inside the entrance were 
the lanes of agricultural machinery— 
tractors, balers, milking machines, 
drills, ploughs, hay lifters—everything 
working, a constantly moving, clank¬ 
ing, gleaming red and blue inferno of 
the mechanized age. Between these 
miles of stands, wooden sleepers had 
been put down to form roads and upon 
these roads moved the wide-eyed 
throng of people, many thousands of 
whom understood nothing of what they 
were seeing, but were satisfying an un¬ 
acknowledged hunger for the sight of 
something new and colorful, something 
exciting and different. After seven years 
of what one might call “show starva¬ 
tion,” the people of England will now 
go to see anything, anywhere, and in 
any weather. Nobody can understand 
why there is this hunger for a spectacle 
but every race-meeting, every village 
fete draws a record attendance. 

We parked the two children with 
their faithful Nannie beside the show 
ring. All they wanted to see was the 
horses, in this mechanical age. Mach¬ 
ines are out of favor with the children. 
While they watched, we did the rounds 
of the stands. We wanted to buy a small 
tractor for cultivating our market gar¬ 
den and a seed drill for the same pur¬ 
pose. There were quite a few to choose 
from—all well made, attractive looking 
jobs, but when we enquired the date 
for delivery, we found the expected 
snag. No one could promise anything 
better than six months for a tractor, 
which meant a whole season’s plough¬ 
ing lost, and an indefinite unpredictable 
period for a drill, depending on Am¬ 
erican imports. As for a new shooky- 
brake, which we saw and longed for— 
three years! It was the usual story, so 
much of our best goods are taken for 
exports that the home market is con¬ 
stantly in an acute state of shortage. 
It becomes wearisome, even when we 
know it is necessary to right our cur¬ 


rency and so our future. It already 
seems to have lasted for so long. 

Having walked ourselves dusty and 
hot, we left the clanking, glittering 
lanes and joined the children for a 
picnic lunch. They had been lucky and 
got ringside seats and were delightedly 
watching the hackneys stepping lightly 
over the grass, past the banks of hy¬ 
drangeas and the white jumps set up 
for a later class. The judges in their 
bowler hats and riding breeches, moved 
leisurely about from one entry to 
another; the white-roofed stand was 
filling up; lovely hunters were being 
ridden in by ladies in side-saddle hab¬ 
its and silk hats. You felt that here, if 
nowhere else, England was moving back 
into her old ways. It was a way of liv¬ 
ing that we all loved—a way of living 
that was composed of a love of horses 
and fields and woods, of growing crops 
and sport, of ancient buildings and an 
ancient faith that inspired them, -a 
faith without sentimentality, that we 
do not mention. 

The cattle lumbered round the ring 
sedately until a Highland calf escaped 
and ran among the bulls. Most people 
laughed, some wondered if there would 
be a stampede among the hydrangeas, 
but finally all was well and the little 
episode was just one more excitement 
for the children to remember on their 
way home. After we had eaten, we 
made for the flower tent, to find a queue 
to get in quite a quarter of a mile long. 
It was disappointing, but in the end 
we were lucky and were given “a pass 
in” that saved us from a weary wait. I 
sniffed the air inside the tent with ap¬ 
preciation. I had forgotten what the 
inside of a flower tent smelt like—the 
scent that is a mixture of roses and 
carnations and crushed grass and hot 
canvas. About us, on every side, were 
the tall blue spires of delphiniums, the 
mixed colors of the tallest carnations 
and the strangely weird shapes of or¬ 
chids. Even if the newest delphiniums 
were priced at 30 shillings a plant, it 
was satisfying to see them again. 

Thursday, July 31st, 1947 .—I am writ¬ 
ing this from the seaside, where I have 
gone to spend a fortnight with the 
children in a caravan. But this morning 
I left them with Nannie and the sea 
and the sand, and went by train across 
the fens of eastern England to spend a 
day at the old house where my grand¬ 
father lived and where I spent so many 
magic weeks as a child. No days since 
have been so wonderful, for it is a 
child’s dream house. It is a large stone 
house built in the shape of ah L with 
perfectly genuine battlements and a 
turret with tiny windows and a winding 
stair. It stands at the head of sloping 
lawns that sweep down to a lake and 
old trees and beyond there is the park 
with the inevitable rabbits and sheep 
cropping peacefully in the sunshine. 

My cousin and I went up onto the 
roof after lunch. We took cushions and 
a bottle of oil and sunbathed, and as I 
lay in that great quietness and looked 
out over the old crooked roofs and 
touched the old, mossy stones, I knew 
that the place had lost none of its 
fascination for me. Jackdaws clattered 
in the elms and a gardener pushed a 
barrow of weeds across the lawn below 
and disappeared down the garden path 
to the kitchen garden. Some parts of 
this house have stood here for the last 
600 years, and I found it a great com¬ 
fort to feel how untouched it was by 
the pettiness of the people who had 
lived in it. It was mentioned in Domes¬ 
day Book; it will still be here, as serene 
and lovely, in another two or three 
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hundred years. I love it and through it 
I love all that is best of England. It 
was like the flags fluttering on that 
day, when we approached Lincoln and 
saw them against the silhouette of 
the cathedral. These things are Eng¬ 
land at her most personal best, an 
England that is above politicians, 
rationing and shortages—an England 
that means something so infinitely 
greater. 

As I came back to the seaside again 
this evening across the fens, I looked 
out over another age-old aspect of this 
old country, the farms and fields of its 
east side that for generations have 
been growing our best potatoes and 
wheat. The first corn was being cut 
and the stooks lay, casting shadows on 
the close stubble in the evening light. 
This was the low-lying land that was 
so badly flooded in the winter, and the 
crops of grain are not good in con¬ 
sequence. It is completely flat land, like 
Holland, divided up by “drains” and 
dykes. At Boston I saw the great tower 
of the parish church, built many cen¬ 
turies ago by the Dutch cloth merchants 
who had settled in the district when 


England was the world’s greatest ex¬ 
porter of wool and more than half its 
population was engaged in the trade. 
Near another small station, named un- 
romantically. Counter Drain, workmen 
were busy constructing a great earth 
bank that followed the winding course 
of what looked now to be a harmless 
river. As far as I could see this shape of 
newly turned earth lay across the 
fields, a protection against the angry, 
eating waters of the winter, that we 
hope so much will*not be as bad as 
last year. 

The train was full of Scouts of all 
nations, bound finally, I suppose, for 
the International Jamboree in Paris. 
As they moved up and down the cor¬ 
ridor in search of cups of coffee, I 
caught snatches of Austrian and Dutch, 
Norwegian and Danish. They were all 
eager and brilliant with vitality and 
happiness like the ripe com and the 
glittering water beyond the window and 
I thought how improbable war seemed 
when you looked at them .... as im¬ 
probable as those winter floods that it 
is now hard to visualize. 


Gtiiactioe 'fall 7l ee^lewcilz 

Ideas suitable for winter bazaars or as sifts 
By ANNA DeBELLE 



Design No. 776. OUTWORK RUNNER. Stamped on best-quality, Irish em¬ 
broidery linen. Embroidery is done all in one color, such as all blue, all white, etc. 
(Please state color desired when ordering.) 12"x33". On white linen it is $1.00, on 
cream linen it is 80 cents. Threads 20 cents. Design No. 776. 



Design No. 790—We have stamped these three pot holders on nice quality 
white linens. The motifs and the quilting lines are all there, also the backs 
stamped with cutting lines and paper patterns for the appliques. We do not supply 
these—you can use odds and ends of cotton print. Design No. 790, three stamped 
pot holders, 55 cents. 

TO ORDER, write to: THE COUNTRY GUIDE, Needlework Department, Win¬ 
nipeg, Man. You will enjoy GOOD IDEAS, our interesting catalog of needle¬ 
work. Send 20 cents with request to The Country Guide Needlework Department. 



Baked 

Fresh 

Daily 


» w -—— 


TUNE IN 


" ^ For 

listening as you like it I 

EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 


CKBI Prim. Albert_ I0.JS 

CFGP Grande Prairie — 8.15 

CHAB Moose Jaw _9.15 

CKOV Kelowna-10.15 

CJGX Yorkton_10.15 

CKPR Fort William - 6.45 


10.15 
9.00 

9.15 
9.45 
9.00 


CKRC Winnipef 
CKCK Regina . 


CFQC Saskatoon 
CJOC Lethbridge 
CFAC Calgary _ 


10.15 


CJCA Edmonton 



MOM.. 


S 


Vure, Crown Brand Com Syrup 
is good for me. Sure, the doctor 
recommends Crown Brand Corn 
Syrup as part of my diet. 

BUT—why tie it down to me? 

How about the way you use 
Crown Brand for wonderful bak¬ 
ing ? For a sweetener? And why 
not mention how delicious >t is 
with pancakes, cereals and hot 
waffles? 


You can't kid me, mom. Crown Brand Corn Syrup is good for 


all of us! 



For years doctors have recommended 
the use of Crown Brand Corn Syrup as 
a satisfactory carbohydrate acting as a 
milk modifier for bottle-fed infants; 

CROWN BRAND 

CORN SYRUP 


THE CANADA STARCH COMPANY LIMITED—MONTREAL—TORONTO 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 
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Save weekly waxing! 


A clear, penetrating 
floor finish for wood 
or linoleum —reduces 
floor cleaning work. 
Outwears varnish. 

Dries fas*! 

V® A Tremco Product 

At Hcfwe., Faint & Dept. Stores 


RIAL HAPPINESS NOW 

that Ive discovered 

THIS HIGHER TYPE 


yetHMUne 

r cme 


Easier—Daintier—More Convenient 



Greaseless Suppository Gives 
Continuous Medication For Hours 
Easy To Carry If Away From Home! 


Many a happy marriage has been 
wrecked by a woman’s ignorance, lazi¬ 
ness or neglect of intimate feminine 
cleanliness. And here’s why Zonitors are 
so enthusiastically hailed among highly 
intelligent and exacting women in this 
country. Zonitors are so much easier, 
daintier and more convenient—so power¬ 
ful yet absolutely safe to most delicate 
tissues. 

Non-Irritating-Non-Smarting 

Zonitors are greaseless, stainless, snow- 
white vaginal suppositories. When in¬ 
serted, they instantly begin to release 
their powerful germicidal properties and 
continue to do so for hours—assuring you 
hours of continuous medication. Yet they 
are safe to most delicate tissues. Posi¬ 
tively non-burning, non-irritating, non- 
poisonous. 

Leave No Tell-Tale Odor 

Zonitors actually destroy offending odor. 
Help guard against infection. Zonitors 
immediately kill every reachable germ and 
keep them from multiplying. Buy Zoni¬ 
tors at any drugstore. 



FREE: Mail this coupon today fpr 
free booklet sent in plain wrapper. 
Reveals frank intimate facts. Zonitors, 
Dept. 12, Ste. Th6rdse, Que. 


Marne. 


Address... 

City...Prov.. 



psifl 

p** 

mf 

in ® f I'M.flS'ti if ! P * s 
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No. 2209—Pretty cotton dress for school or 
play. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 
8 requires 2% yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2254—Handy apron made from ‘only a 
yard of material. Cut in one size and requires 
1 yard 35-inch fabric, 1% yards ruffling. 

No. 2133—A casual dress making beautiful 
use of scallops. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2274—The ever popular shirtwaist dress 
with new skirt fullness. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2253—A wonderful washable for around 
the house. Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. Size 16 
requires 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 


No. 2255 — A smart long 
waisted dress with a choice of 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 

18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 

44, and 46 inches bust. Size 36 
requires 3 y s yards 39-inch 
fabric. 

No. 2279 — Dramatic draperj 
and cape sleeves make this a 
dress for all dress-up occasions. 
Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards 39-inch fabric. 


Be sure to state correct size 
and number of pattern wanted. 

Patterns 20 cents each. 

Write name and address 
clearly. 

Address orders to The Coun¬ 
try Guide Patterns, Winnipeg. 

Send 20 cents for Fall and 
the Winter magazine which 
includes a complete sewing 
guide. Illustrated in color, 
presenting many pages of 
charming pattern designs for 
all ages and occasions. 



□□NT SAY 
"BREAD" 
SAY 

MUGAVINS 



Range 

Now Available 
For Immediate Delivery! 

*-■ p There Is none on 

the market equal 


N oY-a “MAJESTIC.” 

v » g a i Be sure to see 

1 I * 11 I this range before 

I I you buy! 

Also available: 
“Charter Oak” Ranges and Heaters, 
“Roy Thermo” Oil and Coal Heaters, 
etc. See our dealer or write: 

STANDARD IMP. & SALES CO. 

78 Princess St. 9851 Jasper Ave. 

Winnipeg, Man. Edmonton, Alta. 


Dlilllllllli YOU MAY PREPARE ||||I||I|||[ 

for the Grade XI and XII departmental 
examinations through our correspond¬ 
ence course. Free information upon re¬ 
quest to M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
2IIIIIIIIIII 334 Portage Avenue. Winnipeg 3IIIIIIIIII> 


— I ftWCI V U17 JIDTC Flnd your sweetheart 
=Lu1iLLI nUARIj through my Club; Old 
— and Reliable; Estab¬ 

lished 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re- 
—fined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free 
^particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS 
nHEEDEK, BOX 549, PALESTINE. TEXAS. 


IT’S HERE-IT WORKS i 

! Newhealth Pile Salve, Full Treatment $5.00." 
{Sample $1.50. Inhaler for Sinus, Catarrh, Hay-J 
I fever, Headache, lasts four years, no refills 75c. I 
MODERN HEALTH PRODUCTS j 
1 277(4 Garry Street Winnipeg, Man.* 



FIRST aid for 

CUTS, BRUISES 

and 100 other uses 



JARS 

15c, 20c and 30c 
TUBES 

20c, 25c and 30c 


Vaseline 

I i| X O i MARK 

PETROLEUM JELLY 


piimiiuic 
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pummel Holiday Gamp 

Community life conference provides an interesting and 
pleasant outing for rural Albertans 


Bv JAMES R. McFALL 


T HE way of providing a holiday, 
combining plenty of good fun, 
wholesome activity and intellec¬ 
tual stimulation has been found 
in Alberta. It comes through the means 
of a summer conference camp at a 
nearby lake resort. Such holidays for 
farm families and their friends from 
nearby towns are arranged during the 
season when it is possible to leave farm 
work for a short period, usually about 
mid-July. 

These events, planned under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Extension Serv¬ 
ice, have grown in popularity and 
attract an ever-increasing enrollment. 
Gradually a permanent campsite has 
been built up as people come to learn 
of the value of getting away for a week 
of rest and holiday. The Gooseberry 
Lake Community Life Conference, held 
during the third week of July this year, 
affords just such an opportunity. Goose¬ 
berry Lake, nestled in the midst of 
rolling hills some eight miles north of 
Consort, in central-western Alberta, is 
typical of many lakes to be found scat¬ 
tered across the prairies. It has a good 
tree growth on the north shore and the 
surrounding area is dotted by small 
bluffs. There is an ample supply of 
good spring water. 

Local people have established a dance 
pavilion, a few concession stands and 
built a number of summer cottages. Re¬ 
cently two army huts were purchased 
and moved in to provide a mess hall 
and sleeping quarters. 

The annual Gooseberry Lake Sum¬ 
mer Conference is sponsored by a local 
committee, assisted by the University 
of Alberta Extension staff. This year 
Mr. A. S. R. Tweedie, Assistant profes¬ 
sor of Extension, and S. O. Hillerud, 
Agricultural Secretary, Department of 
Extension, were in charge and assisted 
with the program. 

A special junior camp was also held 
in conjunction with the general con¬ 
ference. This was organized and super¬ 
vised by Doug Thornton, Director of 
Education of the U.F.A. Co-op. He was 
assisted by Larry Proudfoot, Assistant 
Director. 

The junior program consisted of 
hikes, nature study classes, public 
speaking, moving pictures, volley ball 
and swimming. Miss Wilma White as¬ 
sisted with swimming instruction. Then, 
of course, the occasional hour of danc¬ 
ing was worked into the evening pro¬ 
grams. 

The general conference sessions in¬ 
cluded programs for women as well as 
men. Miss Priscilla Mewha, District 
Home Economist, Stettler, gave lectures 
and demonstrations on “New Textiles,” 
“The House that Saves Steps,” and 
handicrafts. 

That section of the program which 
was of interest to all those attending 
included talks by D. B. Scott, University 
of Alberta, dealing with the Atomic 
Age and Atomic Energy—Blessing or 
Curse? S. O. Hillerud discussed “The 
Farm Community of Tomorrow.” George 
Church, President of the U.F.A., gave 
an address entitled, “The Farmer in 
World Affairs;” while the secretary of 
the Alberta Federation of Agriculture 
chose as his topic, “The Federation of 
Agriculture and the Rest of Us.” In ad¬ 
dition, Professor E. H. Strickland, Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta, conducted organized 
hikes for the study of insects, as well 
as giving interesting talks on insects 
affecting the farmer’s crops. On the 
Sunday afternoon, Mr. Tweedie closed 
the conference with an inspiring 
address. 

Thus, the residents of Consort and 



Upper (from left to right) backrow: S. O. 
Hillerud, A. S. R. Tweedie, Doug Thorn¬ 
ton. Front row: Larry Proudfoot, Wilma 
White, Mrs. D. Thornton. Lower shows 
the local committee group • 

the surrounding district have had the 
opportunity to take part in a con¬ 
structive and interesting program. It 
was a program designed to help with 
local problems as well as to bring the 
members up to date on topics of na¬ 
tional and world interest. 

r IS type of program is available to 
any district wishing to avail itself 
of the privilege. The first requirement 
for such a holiday-conference camp is 
a suitable site. The next is a little in¬ 
itiative on the part of the local organ¬ 
izing committee. Local people are in 
charge of arrangements and may draw 
freely upon assistance offered for rec¬ 
reation and program. 

The University Extension Service 
helps arrange the program and provides 
speakers. The Committee for Co-opera¬ 
tive Education, which is financed by all 
the major co-operatives in the province, 
assists with the financing. What the 
Gooseberry Lake district has done, other 
areas could easily do. As its fame 
spreads no doubt others will follow 
the example. Leaders of local groups 
should become acquainted with this 
summer holiday-conference idea. Cer¬ 
tainly the people of Consort are to be 
commended for their initiative and 
foresight in sponsoring such a worth¬ 
while project for the enjoyment of their 
own people. 


Overhanging eaves and deep porches 
are light thieves as far as the rooms 
they adjoin are concerned. Such 
shadowing can be cut to a minimum by 
painting the under sides of the eaves 
or the ceiling of the porch a light color. 
* * * 

If your house looks too high for its 
length, try painting the roof a darker 
color than the side walls. Dark roofs al¬ 
ways seem to sink lower to the ground. 
If the house looks too low, paint the roof 
a lighter color than the side walls. 

* * * 

Wall paper may be easily removed if 
it is first wet with water to which alum 
has been added. Let dry before taking 
off and use as much alum as water will 
dissolve.— Mrs. C. W. K., B.C. 



m ROYAL YEAST 





• Serve a surprise batch of tempting rolls. 
They’re bound to be delicious, and easy to 
make, too, if you use Royal Fast Rising Dry ? 
Yeast. No dashing out to the store at the last 
minute—Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast keeps 
full-strength for weeks without refrigeration 
—lets you bake any time—in quick time. It’s 
always right there when you want it. 

Order a month’s supply today—it comes in 
mighty handy for those "emergency” bak-; 
ing days, too! Get Royal Fast Rising Dry 
Yeast at your grocer’s. 
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...AND SO IS AN £xi&d 


Exide batteries have the built-in toughness 
that makes them dependable under the 
most rugged service conditions. You can 
buy an Exide battery for every purpose 
with confidence in its ability to deliver 
power where and when it is needed. 

—do not neglect your Exide bat¬ 
teries. Give them the right care 
at the right time. Only then can they give 
top performance at all times. Test regularly 
with the hydrometer. Add distilled water 
when necessary and recharge when in¬ 
dicated. Keep the generator adjusted to 
maintain the charge. 

Always keep connections 
tight and clean, 

EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA 
Limited 

Toronto Canada 




WHEN ITS A N Exide YOU START 


LONGSHOT 

LASSITER 

Continued from page 7 


the cutting face of the 18-inch blades 
of one-inch steel he has bolted project¬ 
ing lugs at eight-inch intervals. Each 
sharpened lug acts as a saw tooth, and 
the larger trees are literally sawed off 
by irresistible power. 

People will not work at physical labor 
any more. That is a maxim which gov¬ 
erns Lassiter’s organizing. Every opera¬ 
tion must be mechanical to be econ¬ 
omical. Now, after his ten brush cut¬ 
ters have been over a piece of land its 
surface is littered with debris which 
the government wants piled as a fuel 
supply for expected settlers. So the 
piler comes into employment. A piler 
is nothing more than an 18-foot buck 
rake on a number of eight-inch steel 
skids which provide for clearance of 
soil and small trash underneath. Much 


through this storm in California and 
won out. He is sure he can repeat in 
the Peace. I asked W. S. Scarth about 
it. Scarth was district agriculturist in 
this area for many years. He isn’t 
afraid of Lassiter’s deep plowing. He 
feels that excessively shallow plowing 
has become an indefensible fetish with 
many northern farmers and they are 
beginning to reap the consequences. 

Others criticize the tendency of these 
thick sods to remain on edge instead of 
being completely inverted as in shal¬ 
low sod plowing. This feature is, how¬ 
ever, looked after by Lassiter’s next 
operation after plowing. He floats his 
breaking three times with a drag of 12- 
inch spruce logs. The first operation is 
done with the float at an angle and 
the outijt travelling in the direction of 
the original plowing. The next two 
floatings are at other angles, all de¬ 
signed to complete the inversion of the 
sods and to leave a smooth surface. 

Fall work consists of working down 
the scrubbed land with tiller combines. 
There are four outfits on the project 
identical with the one which made the 
seeding record at Lethbridge earlier in 



Many million gallons of water are impounded by this earth dam which 
O. B. Lassiter threw across the Burnt River . 



MURDER /M THE R/R f 


The above tire was murdered by 
lack of air! Yet the life of the tire 
could have been saved, if it had 

proper air pressure at all times—for 

underinflation ruins tires quickly. 

Don’t murder your tires. Own your 

own tire pressure gauge. Use it 
often. It tells the exact pressure any 
time, anywhere. It tells you how 

To "Make Your Tires Last Longer," RIDE WITH 



much air your tires need, and when 

you need to stop at your dealers 

for more. 

It pays to make sure, once the air 
is in the tire, that it stays in. The 
two Seals do the job. The valve core 
holds the air in the tire valve. The 
valve cap guarantees an air-tight 
valve. t —-^ ^ 

BOTH SEALS, Use your own tire gauge. 


Buy them in the familiar box at your dealers. 




MADE IN CANAOA 


A. SCHRADER'S SON DIVISION, Scavill Manufacturing Company, TORONTO, ONTARIO 

World's largest Mamifacfvrer of Tire Valves , Gauges and Accessories 


Schrader 


PRODUCTS 

C O NTRO L THE AIR 


VALVE CORE 
1st SEAL 


VALVE CAP 


of the piling has been done with six of 
these machines working abreast and 
pushing up to 100 tons ahead of them, 
depositing it in windrows two to the 
half mile. Piling, says O. B., is more ex¬ 
pensive an operation than plowing. 

B RUSH cutting and piling involve so 
much work that land clearing is a 
year round operation on the Lassiter 
project, although the summer gang, 
sometimes numbering 50 men, tends to 
get half that size in cold weather. 
Throughout the whole of last winter 
work went on 24 hours a day, regard¬ 
less of temperature or snow conditions. 
Winter farming north of 55! 

There is no lack of critics of Las¬ 
siter’s methods. Plenty of them are 
horrified at the idea of 12-inch plow¬ 
ing. One of them rose in the legislature 
at Edmonton and called on the govern¬ 
ment to put a stop to soil destruction 
on such a vast scale. O. B. went 


the year, referred to previously in this 
article. Seeding is done with the same 
outfits in the spring. 

Nobody knows more than O. B. about 
reducing implement overhead costs. At 
Lethbridge he grows grain with only 
two implements — the tiller-combine 
and the combine-harvester, plus the 
necessary traction, of course. At Wan- 
ham he has already spent $350,000 on 
implements and will double that 
amount as soon as he can get manu¬ 
facturers to deliver the goods. Suppose 
he does incur a capital charge of that 
magnitude? It only amounts to five 
dollars per acre spread over the extent 
of his whole project. It is doubtful if 
anyone else pioneering on the grand 
scale in these times of difficult supply 
can come within shooting distance of 
this managerial feat. 

Besides the capital charges, Las¬ 
siter’s operational costs are on a scale 
that look astronomical in the farming 



Eighteen-foot brush pilers working in gangs on the Lassiter project. 
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THE ONLY INKERSPRING 
MATTRESS THAT IS BOTH 
QUILTED AND TUFTLESS 
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Guarding 
Your Welfare 


That is the year-’round busi¬ 
ness of EATON’S Research 
Bureau. It is our customers’ 
greatest assurance of quality 
and truth in advertising, and 
means accurate, reliable de¬ 
scription of every item in our 
big Mail Order Catalogues— 
each backed by the EATON 
Guarantee— 


'T. EATON CSL» 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


business. The mechanics who keep the 
wheels turning draw $1.25 an hour. Cat 
skinners get $1.00 an hour. Ordinary 
farm labor is paid 75 cents an hour. 
Twelve-hour shifts and year-round 
farming roll up an annual wage bill 
that looks like the intake of the Irish 
Sweepstakes. 

But my guess—and it is only a guess 
—is that O. B.’s farsightedness, courage 
and resourcefulness will overcome all 
the obstacles that stand in the way 'of 
bringing this stretch of bush under the 
plow. After that, what? 

Some local old-timers declare that 
the cultivation of vast tracts like this 
will lessen the rainfall. Rubbish! The 
rainfall in any area is determined by 
climatic forces hundreds of miles away. 
It is more likely to reduce the risk of 
fall frosts, as it has on the settled 
prairies, by increasing the day time in¬ 
take of heat in cultivated ground. 

More serious, however, are the doubts 
arising from the character of the soil. 
The soil on this project must be classed 
as grey wooded, albeit it is the best 
grade within that category. It has all 
been selected by Wm. Odynsky, federal 
government soil scientist, as likely to 
support a farm population. It has all 
been burned over by fires severe enough 
to have eaten out patches of peat, but 
the technical fellows say that the loss 
from the burning has not been critical. 

More significant is the agricultural 
history of surrounding communities on 
identical soil. Take Tangent, for in¬ 
stance. The first settlers around this 
town grew grain, a crop which thrived 
for three or four years, after which 
yields declined gravely. By the time 
the farmers at Tangent fully ap¬ 
preciated the limitations of their soil, 
they were broke. As this coincided with 
the trough of depression, sure enough 
the whole West was in a condition not 
much better. But elsewhere farmers 
could look forward to a return of good 
crops. At Tangent the outlook for grain 
farming was as bleak and cold as the 
fringe of a polar bear’s petticoat*. Sal¬ 
vation came from growing alfalfa seed. 
It provided the growers with cash and 
restored their soil so that it now grows 
grain profusely again. 

A LFALFA seed and long rotations 
may be all very well for family 
farming, but will it fit in with the 
style of farming under which this driv¬ 
ing Tarheel accumulated fame and 
some degree of fortune on the rich 
plains of the south? Can his big 
gamble with time wait for the slow and 
capricious returns from alfalfa seed? 

It might be apropos to say something 
of the chances of the future settlers 
who are to farm parcels on the Las¬ 
siter project. Returned men are to get 
first choice, which is as it should be. 
But returned men from any part of 
Canada have equal right of entry. That 
may be just too bad for potentially 
good fellows without much capital who 
do not know the vagaries of the country. 

On Lassiter’s principle that nobody 
works any more, none of these boys 
will have horses. By the time they have 
bought a tractor and built a shack 
their D.V.A. grant will be exhausted. 
The country is absolutely without roads, 
telephones, schools or even surface 
water supply. Of course all the old- 
timers survived without these amen¬ 
ities, but part of their armoury was the 
willingness to wait and endure. The 
Peace River valley can be colder than 
Inkerman Barracks, and pay days may 
be further apart than the stupidest pay 
bloke can make them. 

Probably the incidence of this risk 
does not increase O. B.’s gamble very 
much. For every settler who fails there 
will be an eager substitute. Anyway, 
O. B. hasn’t had much acquaintance 
with failure and he would probably dis¬ 
miss this aspect of the case with a 
shrug, going forward with the same 
fixity of purpose against long odds that 
have earned him his moniker of “Long- 
shot Lassiter.” 
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OLD "CAP COMFORT* SAYS; 

Every year about this time I like to tell myself 
that I’m almost caught up with all my chores and 
now can sit around indoors where icy winds can’t 
chill my bones and fill me full of gripes and 
groans. Of course, there’s still a thing or two 
that I’m just bound I’ve got to do before I can 
get my desire and sit and loaf beside the fire. 
But as I do each late fall chore there’s one thing 
that I’m thankful for: upon the tractor seat I 
ride and take the weather in my stride because however bad 
the storm my COMFORT COVER keeps me warm by keeping 
all the engine heat up around the driver’s seat—and what it 
cost it soon repays by saving many working days. 

At your Supply Store, Implement Dealers, or Write Direct to 

COMFORT EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

Bearing Distributors Co. 1919. R Baltimore, Kansas CitylQ, Mo. 
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NORTHERN’S 



BATTERY SET 


A rugged set; operates off batteries; four low drainage 
tubes. Melodious in tone; has extra large permanent 
magnet speaker. A Champion in every respect. Mottled 
brown or ivory plastic cabinet; at home in any sur¬ 
roundings. See the Baby Champ at your nearest 
Northern Electric Dealer’s. 

—Kortherti Electric— 

COMPANY LIMITED 

31-7-10 


That Leahy Tank 

As told by Prof. G. L. Shanks, Manitoba University 


M ORE requests come to my desk 
from farmers asking how to 
stop a concrete tank from leak¬ 
ing than on any other subject. 
Pew of the authors of these letters seem 
to realize that their difficulty could 
probably have been avoided had they 
followed certain well known principles 
of concrete construction. In any dis¬ 
cussion of the subject it is well to men¬ 
tion them briefly, for one must know 
the cause of failure before he can 
prescribe a remedy intelligently. 

In any case, it is a subject which 
merits a deal of publicity because the 
rapid expansion of rural electrification 
now going on in Manitoba makes it x 
certain that farm water storage tanks 
are sure to be multiplied within the 
next few years. Attention to these de¬ 
tails now will cut down the crop of 
trouble in years to come. 

Where most farmers fall down is in 
the choice of an aggregate. If you ac¬ 
cept any good looking, bright mixture 
of sand and gravel, you are headed for 
trouble. A good mix is one part cement, 
two parts sand, and four parts gravel. 
The theory is that the sand fills in the 
spaces between the particles of gravel, 
and the cement fills in the spaces be¬ 
tween the grains of sand, binding the 
whole together. If you have too high 
proportion of sand or gravel you will 
have weaker concrete because more 
sand requires more cement. 

You cannot afford to guess the suit¬ 
ability of an aggregate. You must give 
it the screen test. Not the kind they 
apply in Hollywood. You must put the 
aggregate through a quarter-inch mesh 
and determine the ratio between the 
sand and gravel, making up any short¬ 
age which the sifting discloses. 

« 

AN equally serious fault is the use of 
■** an aggregate which is not free from 
earth. If you have any doubts about it, 
pour four inches of aggregate into a 
pint Mason jar; add water; shake; and 
allow to settle. If, on subsiding, you get 
a film over one-eighth inch deep, dis¬ 
card your aggregate as unsuitable. It 
will be cheaper than mending the 
crack you are about to build. 

Next make sure that your aggregate 
does not contain lime pebbles. You will 
know them by their white color when 
they are broken. In time these lime 
pebbles decompose and in doing so exert 
a tremendous pressure on the surround¬ 
ing concrete sufficient to produce cracks. 

Even with a good mix it is possible 
to ruin a job by the use of too much 
water. It is quite a temptation to use 
an excess because a sloppy mix pours 
easily and can be smoothly finished 
without so much effort. Even with the 
driest aggregate it is rarely necessary 
to use more than five gallons of water 
per bag of cement. With a damp ag¬ 
gregate you may need less than four 
and a half gallons. A mix too wet means 
a loss of strength in the finished job. 

Reinforcing is a problem in these days 
of steel shortage. Many Manitoba farm 
tanks are being built this year with 
barbed wire for reinforcing. It would be 
better to do without the tank till steel 
becomes more easily procurable. Rein¬ 
forcing steel for farm tanks should be 
not less than % inch in diameter 
and ought to be put within two inches 
of the outside wall. If steel rods are 
not hooked together, they should over¬ 
lap eight inches and be wired together 
at the ends. It is false economy to try 


to make up for the lack of reinforcing 
steel by using more concrete. Farm tank 
walls over eight inches wide are rarely 
justifiable, and for most sizes six inches 
is sufficient. When in doubt add more 
reinforcing steel. 

Construction joints are a common pit- 
fall for farm tank builders. If there is 
an unsealed joint between two days’ 
pouring, you may expect your tank to 
leak. The ideal would be to pour the 
whole tank at one operation but this 
isn’t practical as a rule. I prefer to pour 
the sides on one day and the floor sub¬ 
sequently. The most satisfactory way to 
seal a joint so formed is to have a 
metal strip embedded at least two inches 
in both the wall and the floor. If the 
wall is poured first the strip may be 
allowed to protrude between two re¬ 
taining boards, and bent at the vertical 
two-by-fours, straightening them out 
again before the floor is poured. 

The strongest form of tank is a cir¬ 
cular one. It is not a difficult design to 
construct if the boards in the wall por¬ 
tion of the form are vertical, except in 
this case the joint cannot be sealed so 
readily by a metal strip. In this case 
pitch may be used. 

I F the tank is properly designed and 
the foregoing precautions observed, 
there is an overwhelming probability 
that the tank will not leak. When one 
is asked to recommend a method of 
overcoming a leak, he tries first to dis¬ 
cover which one of the rules have been 
disregarded before he tries to prescribe 
the cure. 

Most failures occur because of weak 
concrete. Sometimes the structure is 
irreclaimable and the only choice is 
to build a new tank inside the old one. 
Occasionally a farmer will say, “My 
tank is all right when there is only a 
little water in it, but when it is over 
half full it leaks ” Obviously the walls 
are not strong enough to take the ten¬ 
sion when it increases beyond a certain 
point. Concrete will stand tremendous 
compression loads, but its tensile 
strength is not great, and the strain 
put on the side of a tank is a tensile 
strain. In some cases cracks can be 
closed by pulling a tank together. In 
circular tanks, for instance, silo hoc^is 
may do the trick. 

IN some cases where the concrete is 
* strong enough to take the strain of a 
full load, but the trouble arises out of a 
porous concrete, a cure can be effected 
by painting the inside wall with pitch. 
Paint one coat, and while still wet 
cover with burlap. Follow, when hard, 
with another application of pitch and 
a second coat of burlap. Finish with a 
third layer of pitch. 

Another resort in case of a tank with 
no large visible cracks is to plaster the 
inside with two coats of rich concrete 
These should be at least one-half inch 
thick, and of one part cement to two 
parts sand. It is not as easy as it sounds, 
and it may be good economy to get a 
plasterer to do the job. 

None of the remedies prescribed, ex¬ 
cept the first, can be guaranteed on 
hopelessly inadequate tanks. All of 
them represent expense so that in 
stressing the difficulty of a cure I shall 
have done something useful if I have 
impressed farmers with the amount of 
grief which may be avoided by sticking 
closely to the rules when the structure 
is first put together. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY 

GRAHAM-HOEME PLOW 



IT PLOWS. . . 

IT CULTIVATES 

Write for further Information. Now sold In 
Manitoba by 

HICKMAN IMPLEMENTS LTD. 

Ph. 33 382 

634 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Brandon dealer. 

H E. WRIGHT, 32—13th St., Brandon 



Saves soap, makes work 
easier, saves washing- 
wear on clothes. 

This free booklet explains 
how you can get it at 
very little cost. No 
obligation. Write for it. 


CRANE LTD. 


Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 



CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
STATIONS and EXPRESS OFFICES^. 



Why spend needless time and 
money when Dr. Guild's GREEN 
MOUNTAIN ASTHMATIC 
COMPOUND may bring comfort¬ 
ing relief from the misery of asth¬ 
matic attacks? On sale at nearly all 
drug stores. Cigarettes, 60c. Pcfwder 
35c °Jid $1 50. If your dealer cannot 
supply vou, order direct. Use only 
as directed on package Write foi 
FREE sample to Lymans. Ltd . Dept. 
A-29, 2S6 St Paul St. West. Montreal 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributors.. Box 72, 
Regina. Sask. ^ 


MEMORIALS by N0RGR0VE 



Send for our NEW Illustrated Folder today. 
Prices quoted include lettering and freight to your 
nearest station. 


NORGROVE 

54 Marion St. 


INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Winnipeg, Canada 


UNDER THE 
PEACE TOWER 

Continued from page 13 


tically embargoed many kinds of Am¬ 
erican goods. We may have to go back 
to that system. We can of course get 
British pictures, we can import South 
Africa oranges, and we can get gasoline 
from Venezuela. But it doesn’t look as 
if, in the case of these necessities, we 
can cut down a great deal. Where we 
likely will be obliged to ban U.S. im¬ 
ports, will be in the case where a 
similar product is manufactured in 
Canada. For instance, while it is true 
we cannot grow grapefruit in Canada, 
we can make suits and motor cars and 
vacuum cleaners and toys and radios 
and a thousand other commodities. 
Therefore, I suggest that the axe of 
embargo will likely fall on such Am¬ 
erican commodities as can be duplicated 
in Canada. Then how much farther we 
care to go beyond that is something 
that no one here cares to predict at 
the moment. 

It is obvious however, that we are, 
compared to Americans, the poor re¬ 
lation, and that we can never hope to 
keep up to United States in luxury 
buying, or even, in many instances, 
necessity buying. So, if we do not make 
some kind of deal with Uncle Sam, it’s 
austerity for us. 

Many here believe that we shall 
j achieve some eleventh hour solution. 

I For instance, the Americans might de- 
J cide to take the Canadian dollar either 
i at par, or at a de-valuated figure, say 
! 85 cents, or they might wrap up these 
| Canadian dollars and forget about 
them. They could say that they’d put 
them by till our dollar got worth more, 
or till world trade was restored. They 
i might keep them to buy commodities 
j from other countries, so that Chile, for 
! instance, could buy things from us 
j with the Canadian dollars she got from 
United States. For, once our Canadian i 
dollar got Uncle Sam’s blessing, and j 
had a certain value, its convertibility 
would be as good as that of the Am¬ 
erican dollar, even if there was a 
marked down value to the dollar it¬ 
self. In other words, even if our Can¬ 
uck dollar were worth only 85 cents, 
our dollar would then have free and 
easy exchange, once Uncle Sam put his 
O.K. on it. 

This is one crisis the man on the 
farm cannot overlook. Not one person 
in a hundred seems to know what this 
present dollar crisis is all about. Nor 
is it easy to explain. But the plain 
fact is that Canada is rapidly going 
broke, as far as United States is con¬ 
cerned. Our store of American dollars 
is vanishing, and the place we keep 
them will soon be like Mother Hub¬ 
bard’s Cupboard—bare! No farmer, no 
city man, nobody in Canada, can es¬ 
cape this coming crisis. The main 
thing to remember is that this is no 
fancy affair, just for the experts. This 
is something that is going to affect us. 

Finally, this is one thing that the 
Cracker Barrel politician cannot settle. 
Usually, in Ottawa, there are ten solu¬ 
tions for every political problem. This 
is one that no one seems able to solve. 
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It’s a natural for folks who want the full-bodied nourishment 
of whole wheat with all the beneficial bran and wheat germ. 
That’s NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT - energy-building 
and naturally nutritious. You can serve this delicious cereal a 
dozen-and-one different ways. Enjoy it with fresh fruit. Or top 




WASHING MACHINE PARTS 

Parts for all makes. Send In model number and 
make of machine or send in old part. White 
wringer rolls, belts, bearings. 

WADDELL APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 

499 Main Street Winnipeg 


THE TECHNIQUE OF WRITING 

A modern streamlined course teaches you 
the technique of writing- short stories, 
novels, articles and radio scripts. Evening 
and correspondence course. Sprott-Shaw 
Schools, 812 Robson St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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FARMS 


Send this coupon for your FREE copy of our new 24-page 
illustrated booklet "FARM LAND FACTS." It tells the facts 
about all types of farming in B. 0. . . . Climate . . . Markets 
. . . Soil . . . Best districts for all crops ... A wealth of other 
interesting information. Mail the coupon to FARM LANDS DEPT. 

H.; A. ROBERTS, LTD., Real Estate, Vancouver, B. C. 

“16 Branches in British Columbia” 



Please send a free copy of 
"FARM LAND FACTS" to:— 

NAME__ 

ADDRESS___— 


PROVINCE__ 
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T HE fine livestock you see on 
this farm have been built up 
through the banking services and 
helpful financing of The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. You, too, may 
need to purchase foundation live¬ 
stock for the development of your 
farm or ranch. 


FIND OUR BANK IN 
THIS FARM PICTURE... 
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Investigate the many advantages you have 
under the Farm Improvement Loan plan. 
Come in and discuss your financial needs 
with our local Manager. 

THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 
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THE GRIM HUNT 

Continued from page 6 


Kitty’s eyes were sharp. “Good look¬ 
ing, is he?” 

Bob chuckled. 

“You don’t think much of her—?” 

“I hate her! She tried to make love 
to you!” 

“Don’t be that way!” 

“Well, I notice Mr. Frame hasn’t 
brought her near you again.” 

He laughed at her and kissed her. 
Thinking what Mr. Thomas would say 
in the morning, Bob was too excited to 
sleep much that night. He was out 
before dawn to listen for the crowing 
of the cocks as they emerged from the 
swamps to feed. At eight o’clock he re¬ 
ported to Mr. Frame the results of his 
scout. “Plenty of cocks came out of the 
swamp back of the Hammock,” he said. 
“I counted seven that I’m sure of. They 
mostly settled in the bushes between 
the swamp and that swale that runs 
down to Hazen’s camp. Then I went 
over back of Round Pond and heard 
four of them crowing on the knoll 
there, mostly on the south side of the 
knoll.” 

“We’ll try Round Pond first.” 

“I can’t go there with you,” Bob ex¬ 
plained. “I have to telephone Boston 
at nine.” 

“Well, you can find us. You can pick 
us up either at Round Pond or back of 
the Hammock.” 

Bob stayed to see them off. He no¬ 
ticed that Mr. Frame wore gloves— 
new ones. Mr. Frame had never worn 
gloves before. “Shoot with gloves on, 
do you?” he asked. 

“I’m going to try it. It will protect 
my hands if I have to work through 
the brush.” 

Bob reflected that Mr. Frame never 
did work through the brush; but he 
did not say so. The pointer, Mac, was 
full of eagerness this morning. Before 
they set out, Mr. Frame slipped over 
the dog’s head the loop of the rope of 
which he had spoken the day before. 
Bob examined it in astonishment. The 
rope was only six or eight feet long, 
but its free end was neatly bound with 
wire, with four or five ends of wire 
projecting and bent in hooks. 

“They catch on the brush and slow 
him down,” Mr. Frame explained. “Of 
course they just check him for a min¬ 
ute before they straighten out. “I’m 
taking along a pair of pliers to bend 
them into hooks again if I have to; 
but usually he learns his lesson by the 
time that they’re all pulled straight.” 

Bob nodded, making no comment, 
thinking what he chose. Mr. Frame 
brought out his gun—the beautiful 
over-and-under. Chan Ford had a 12- 
gauge double. Mr. Frame gave his gun 
to Bob to hold, while he ordered Mac 
into the car and coiled the short rope. 
Bob opened the gun and squinted 
through the barrels, admiring the mir¬ 
ror-like beauty of the polished steel. 
Then Mr. Frame took it from him and 
laid it crosswise on the floor in the 
rear of the car. 

Chan Ford laid his beside it, putting 
it in from the other side, so that one 
gun pointed one way, the other the 
other. Bob remembered that Mr. Frame 
in the past had always been careful to 
leave his gun with the breech open, 
the barrels resting on the seat; but 
Mac was on the seat this morning. 
Probably that was why Mr. Frame laid 
the gun on the floor, so Mac would not 
Knock it over. Nevertheless, here was 
another change in Mr. Frame. There 
were so many changes in him that the 
man was like a stranger, and it both¬ 
ered Bob; made him unusually alert. 

He watched them drive away, then 
returned to town. Kitty stood at his 
elbow as he took up the telephone. 
When Mr. Thomas came on the wire, he 
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said at once—and there was a stiffness 
in his tone: “Bob, I understand you’re 
guiding Mr. Frame?” 

“117HY, yes, sir. Locating birds for him. 

” He’ll be here three days. But if 
you want me for anything, I can get 
out of it.” He added a frank question: 
“How do I stand for Charlie Merritt’s 
place, Mr. Thomas?” 

“Why, I haven’t checked the list,” 
the chief warden told him guardedly. “I 
know there are two others who stand 
pretty high. You’ve guided Mr. Frame 
before, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. So has Charlie Merritt.” In 
spite of himself, Bob’s tone was de¬ 
fensive. 

“I’ve heard that he sometimes shoots 
hens—” Bob looked up at Kitty un¬ 
easily, and Mr. Thomas asked: “Did he 
ever shoot any hens when you were out 
with him?” 

Bob evaded a direct answer. “He 
won’t shoot any this trip, not without 
going to court for it—I hope you’ll give 
me a chance at the warden’s job, Mr. 
Thomas.” 

“I’ll see. I’ll let you know. Goodbye.” 

Bob heard the click as Mr. Thomas 
hung up, and Kitty saw the disappoint¬ 
ment in his eyes. He said ruefully; 

“Mr. Thomas doesn’t like my guiding 
Mr. Frame.” 

“I had a feeling that was it.” 

“I guess he knows about Mr. Frame’s 
shooting hens when I was out with him. 
He holds it against me!” 

Kitty told him not to worry, every¬ 
thing was going to be fine. “And at 
least you can see to it that Mr. Frame 
doesn’t shoot any hens today.” 

But Bob was pretty low in mind when 
he drove out toward Round Pond to 
rejoin the two men. From a hill half a 
mile away he could see the heath where 
they were gunning. He stopped the car 
to watch them. Even from this distance, 
he could recognize Mr. Frame by his 
shorter stature; and he saw presently 
the little man fling up his gun. He 
heard two reports, but he was too far 
away to see the bird. Chan Ford was 
at some distance from Mr. Frame. Bob 
watched and saw the white dog mov¬ 
ing, and he judged Mac was retrieving 
a dead pheasant. 

Bob stayed where he was till the men 
turned toward their waiting car. They 
would be proceeding to the Hammock, 
and he took a crossroad to overtake 
them. As he came in sight of them, a 
quarter mile away, Mr. Frame was 
standing by the car. He saw Bob and 
waved his hand. Mr. Ford was already 
in the car, Mr. Frame got in and drove 
on, and Bob followed, a hundred yards 
behind. 

But he drove inattentively, thoughts 
in confusion, miserably sure he had lost 
his chance at the wardenship, wonder¬ 
ing again why Mr. Frame had changed 
his habits in so many ways. He won¬ 
dered whether the bird he had seen him 
kill at Round Pond was a cock of a 
hen, and made up his mind that if it 
was a hen Mr. Frame would go to court 
for it. The thought made Bob set his 
jaw and open the dash locker of his 
car to make sure his revolver was there. 
Mr. Frame, it was conceivable, might 
under certain circumstances be ob¬ 
streperous. Bob belted the revolver on. 

They meant to gun, next, the heath 
above the Hammock, and the swale that 
ran down to the pond. There was a 
place where gunners usually parked, 
pulling off to the left of the dirt road 
on a little level sward. Bob was still 
some distance behind the other car 
when it reached this spot; but Mr. 
Frame, driving, did not stop there. He 
went on a hundred yards and pulled 
off on the right of the road, where 
there was just room to park between 
the road and the ditch. 

Bob parked at the usual place behind 
them. When he alighted, Mr. Frame 
was already out of the car ahead. He 
saw Bob and waved his hand. Chan 
Ford got out of the car on the other 
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SHIPMENT! 

“The Buy Of A Lifetime!” 

Disappointed customers who placed orders 
too late to share our previous shipment will 
welcome this new lot of: 

No. 19 MKIII ARMY WIRELESS SETS 



This shipment is in two original overseas 
packages and is complete with 32 tubes, 
and numerous other accessories: 3 sets of 
earphones, 3 microphones, 7 aerials, 1 aerial 
variometer, 1 12 or 24 v. power supply in¬ 
cluding both vibrator (low battery drain) 
and dynamotor delivering 600 V.D.C. 

(The power supply may be used for 
mobile sound systems etc., and is alone 
worth several hundred dollars). This set 
originally cost $1,600 and consists of a 2 
way transmitter and superhet, receiver cov¬ 
ering 2-8 megcs. (covers the short wave 
40-80 meter “Ham” bands), also a 235 
megcs. transciever and a 3 station intercom., 
also includes a third crate containing the 
installation kit, battery cables, junction and 
control boxes, etc. 

Avoid disappointment, send deposit with 
order today. 


FACTORY PRODUCTS LTD. 

135 Albert St., Winnipeg, Phone 22 077 


Help Kidneys 
If Back Aches 

XI you suffer from Backache, Getting Up 
Nights, Loss of Energy, Bladder Weakness, 
Burning or Itching Passages, Leg Aches, or 
Rheumatic Pains, due to Kidney and Blad¬ 
der troubles, you should try Cystex. Within 
30 minutes Cystex usually starts helping the 
Kidneys clean out excess acids and Irritating 
wastes which may be the real cause of your 
trouble. And this may quickly help you gain 
pep and energy—make you feel younger Un¬ 
less Cystex quickly brings you satisfactory 
help from the pains and distress of Kidney 
and Bladder troubles, simply return the 
empty package and you get your money 
back. You have everything to gain and noth¬ 
ing to lose, so don’t suffer another day with¬ 
out asking your druggist for Cystex. 
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sidef in the ditch. He opened the rear 
door on that side to get his gun, and at 
the‘same time Mr. Frame opened the 
doot on his side. Bob saw Mac, the 
pointer, bound out of the car and bring 
up short as though something had 
checked him, and at the same time he 
heard the report of a shotgun. 

Then he saw Chan Ford bend for¬ 
ward limply at the middle and go 
down! 

Bob burst into a run. Mr. Frame 
skipped around the front of the car 
to where Ford lay, and Bob met him 
there. Ford was already dead. The full 
charge had hit him high in the stom¬ 
ach. They laid him down. Mr. Frame 
said in a whisper of horror: “He's 
dead!” 

“Yes, he’s dead.” Bob looked into the 
rear seat of the car. The doors were 
open on both sides. The guns lay on 
the floor of the car. Ford’s own gun had 
killed him. It was pointed this way. 
Mr. Frame’s pointed out the opposite 
door. There was no sign of the pheas¬ 
ant Mr. Frame had shot. Mr. Frame 
began to babble: “Chan forgot to un¬ 
load his gun! I asked him if he had, 
when we got into the car! He said he 
had, but he didn’t, Bob!” 

“It was loaded, all right,” Bob said 
slowly. 

“Mac jumped out on my side of the 
car when I opened the door,” Mr. 
Frame said. “His rope must have caught 
in the trigger.” 

“I saw Mac jump out,” Bob agreed. 
“I’ll stay here with Mr. Ford,” he said. 
“You take my car and beat it to town 
and fetch Doctor Fiske. He’s the med¬ 
ical examiner.” 

“We can lift Chan into the car, take 
him along.” 

Bob shook his head. 

“No, we’ll leave things the way they 
are till Doc Fiske has seen him.” 

M R. FRAME looked down at the dead 
man. “This is terrible!” he mut¬ 
tered. “Bob, he was the best man in 
our organization! I shouldn’t have 
brought him, but I thought he knew 
how to handle a gun! My wife was 
very fond of him. This will break her 
all up. He was a fine man.” 

“It’s tough, all right,” Bob assented. 
“Get Doctor Fiske. I’ll stay here.” 

“Yes, that’s best.” Frame trotted 
back to Bob’s car, climbed in and 
drove away. 

Bob did not touch the car. Both the 
side doors hung open. Chan Ford’s gun 
was caught, its butt wedged against 
the door jamb. Probably, but for that 
fact, the jerk of the rope and the re¬ 
coil would have thrown it out of the 
car. If Chan Ford had been on level 
ground instead of in the ditch beside 
the car, the charge might have gone 
between his legs. At worst, it would 
have hit him in the leg; but Bob knew 
that a 12-gauge shotgun charge through 
the leg at close range will often kill a 
man. He went to look at the dead man 
for a moment, and at the guns still 
lying crosswise in the car. Then he 
leaned against the rear of the car and 
lighted a cigarette. Mac, already bloody 
from the briers, lay licking his wounds. 

It was almost an hour before Mr. 
Frame got back from town. Bob smoked 
four cigarettes and did some thinking, 
frowning at the ground. This was a 
hard thing to happen to a man whom 
he was guiding. He would be blamed for 
it. He realized now that he had had a 
premonition of disaster—a vague, un¬ 
easy foreboding that could have arisen 
only from the changes in Mr. Frame. 

Mr. Frame had been genial instead 
of arrogant; and there had been a sug¬ 
gestion of excitement, of tension in 
him. He had left old Pal, a good pheas¬ 
ant dog, at home, and had brought a 
fast pointer, untried on pheasants and 
sure to be cut to pieces in the brush. 
The pointer dragged a rope. Bob had 
seen dogs drag a rope before, but he 
had never seen a rope armed with hooks 
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. . it’s pure 
bicarbonate 
of soda 


Buy two packages 
.. one for the medicine chest 
and one for cooking use. 


to catch in brush—or in the trigger of 
a loaded gun. 

Again, why did Mr. Frame lay his 
gun crosswise in the bottom of the car, 
so that its muzzle faced anyone open¬ 
ing the car door, instead of leaving it 
safely on the seat as he was used to 
doing? Why did he wear gloves that 
slowed down a man’s shooting? Why 
did he park his car here beside the 
ditch, instead of in the more convenient 
place a hundred yards away. 

These things began to assume a pat¬ 
tern in Bob’s mind; but the trouble 
was, Chan had been shot with his own 
gun, and it had been left loaded by his 
own carelessness. That did not fit the 
pattern. Bob was still trying to make it 
fit when Mr. Frame returned from 
town. 

He came in Doctor Fiske’s car, with 
the doctor driving; Jem Hayes, the state 
policeman, trailed them on his motor¬ 
cycle. They nodded to Bob, and the 
doctor knelt to look at Chan Ford. One 
glance was enough. “He never knew 
what hit him,” he decided. 

DOB looked into the car. He started 
to speak, then was silent, studying 
the position of the guns. The pieces of 
the pattern abruptly fell into shape in 
his mind, and suddenly his course was 
clear. “I haven’t touched anything,” he 
said. “That’s so, isn’t it, Mr. Frame?” 

“That’s so,” Mr. Frame assented, 
peering into the car to make sure. He 
called Jem Hayes to see. He said: “This 
is Ford’s gun. Mine’s the over-and-un- 
der. I asked Ford if he had unloaded his 
gun, and he said he had. I keep a rope 
on my dog, with hooks on it to slow 
him down. The dog jumped out on my 
side, just as Chan opened the door on 
his side. The hook caught the trigger, 
I suppose; and the gun went off. That’s 
the way I figure it.” 

“I guess that’s the way it was, all 
right,” Jem said. Mac watched them. 


He stood near, slowly wagging his tail, 
his eye turning from one to the other. 
Jem said: “That’s a good-looking dog, 
but he’s cut up already. A pointer can’t 
stand the going here.” 

“We hunted the Round Pond cover 
all over,” Mr. Frame explained. “He 
went fast, but he’ll slow down from 
now on.” 

Bob asked, almost casually: “Did you 
get any shooting down there, Mr. 
Frame?” 

“Put up two cocks, but we didn’t get 
near enough to down them.” 

“Mr. Ford do any shooting?” 

“No, he didn’t fire a shot.” 

“What was it you did get?” Bob in¬ 
sisted, his tones now stern. 

Mr. Frame hesitated. Then he grinned 
and asked ruefully: “How did you 
know?” 

“I saw you shoot, from the hill and 
I saw the dog retrieve a bird.” 

“It was a hen,” Frame confessed. “I 
put it in the trunk in back, so you 
wouldn’t see it.” 

“You can’t shoot hens,” Bob reminded 
him. 

Mr. Frame protested: “Oh, forget it! 
The hen doesn’t matter. Ford’s dead.” 
He told them all, in grieving tones: 
“Why, he was a friend of mine, the 
best man in our organization!” 

Bob put another question: “You shot 
a double at the hen?” 

“Yes. I shot too quick the first time.” 

Bob looked at Jem. He said slowly: 
“Jem, I’ll make you a bet.” His tone 
was such that they turned to watch 
him, waiting. 

Jem Hayes asked: “What kind of 
bet, Bob?” 

“I’ll bet you a dollar to a bent pin 
that Mr. Frame here let Mr. Ford use 
his over-and-under in the Round Pond 
cover.” 

Jem stared at him, frowning, be¬ 
wildered. “What about it?” he asked. 

Before Bob could answer, Mr. Frame 
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stepped forward. “No, I didn’t,” he pro¬ 
tested. 

He started to pick up the over-and- 
under; but Bob stopped him. “Leave it 
lay,” he said. His revolver suddenly was 
in his hand. 

Frame cried angrily: “What’s the 
idea?” 

“I’m arresting you for—for shooting 
a hen pheasant,” Bob told him. “Don’t 
touch your gun. Back off.” 

Mr. Frame licked his lips, but he 
backed off, watching the revolver. Jem 
Hayes asked in a low tone: “What’s 
up, Bob?” 

“I think Mr. Frame here killed Mr. 
Ford on purpose.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
Mr. Frame cried: “You blasted fool! I 
wasn’t even near the car. You saw me 
yourself!” 

“Why didn’t you park back there 
where we always do?” 

“I left that place for you. I saw you 
coming, in the mirror. There’s just 
room for one car there.” 

B OB shook his head. He said im¬ 
placably: “You came on here so 
Mr. Ford would be down in the ditch 
when he got out, so the charge would 
hit him waist high. You used his gun 
at Round Pond, and you left it loaded, 
and you hooked the rope into the trig¬ 
ger when you put Mac in the car. All 
you had to do, when Mr. Ford was in 
the right place, was to call your dog. 
He jumped out of the car, and the rope 
pulled the trigger and killed Mr. Ford.” 
Jem and Fiske looked at Frame. 

Mr. Frame cried: “You’re crazy! It 
was Ford’s own gun!” 

“I told you, you used his gun at 
Round Pond, and he used yours. It was 
you that left his loaded.” Bob kept his 
revolver levelled on Mr. Frame. “You 
figured it out ’way ahead,” he said 
slowly. “You even wore gloves so your 
fingerprints wouldn’t show on his gun. 





Your Barrett Dealer 
Displays This Sign 


/ Way ahead of 


WEATHER 


Old man weather has a tough time catching up with 
Barrett Storm King* roll roofing. That’s roof protection 
that rides out the most severe storm . . . the cemented-down 
laps defy wind, rain and snow. The 19" overlap covers all 
nails, eliminates the chance of nailheads rusting away. Double 
coverage means double protection . . . plus insulation value. 

Rugged Storm King roll roofing is mineral-surfaced 
in a selection of attractive colours. Barrett Storm King roll 
roofing combines the features of sturdy Barrett industrial 
roofs with the easy application and low cost of roll roofing. 

Cover your farm buildings with Storm King roll 
roofing. You’ll find it pays to be right on top. 

May be in short supply, but worth waiting for. 




CARBONOL Disinfectant 

A coal-tar disinfectant, antiseptic, 
cleanser and insecticide, with a clean, 
wholesome odour. CARBONOL 
disinfectant is an ideal sick room 
germ killer, an efficient utility cleaner 
and deodorant, an ever-ready,first-aid 
treatment, and an effective animal dip. 



KING* 

MINERAL-SURFACED ROLL ROOFING 

One of the Comprehensive Line of Barrett Roofings and Protective Products 

THE BARRETT COMPANY LIMITED 

Montreal • Toronto • Winnipeg • Vancouver 

"Since 1854 — The Greatest Name in Roofing” 
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THREE WAY PROTECTION 


1. FIRE PROTECTION 

for homes, buildings, schools, garages, 
sawmills, mines, summer resorts, etc. 
Uses anti-freeze solution approved by 
Underwriter’s Laboratories, Inc. A 
wonderful bargain for this purpose 
alone— But we also have developed 
this sprayer by attaching removable 
mist spray nozzle for following addi¬ 
tional uses. 

2. KILL INSECTS 

Potato bugs, etc. Spray your crop 
destroyers with D.D.T. solutions using 
this sprayer . . . easily portable . . . 
highly efficient. Also spray barns, live¬ 
stock, etc. 

3. DESTROY WEEDS 

Use this sprayer for popular 2 , 4-D 
solutions. Four gallons spray one acre. 

LIMITED QUANTITY 
Order Yours Today. 


CUT DOWN ON 
TAKING LAXATIVES 
THIS WAY 

See How Regular You Can Be 
Every Morning 

Try taking Carter’s Pills this way: Start 
with 3 and set a definite time every 
morning. When you get regular every 
morning cut down to 2. After a few 
days, try 1. 

Then try taking Carter’s every other 
day. You may even find you can keep 
regular without any laxative. 

You see, Carter's are so tiny you can 
cut down the dose—from 3 to 1—to fit 
the needs of your individual system. 
Without disappointment. 

Carter’s help clean out your intestinal 
tract not halfway, but thoroughly.They 
are doubly effective because made with 
two vegetable herbs compounded prop¬ 
erly for thorough, easy action. 

Thousands can cut down on laxative 
dosing this Carter way. Ask for Carter’s 
Pills by name to get the genuine at any 
drugstore—35f. Start the Carter grad¬ 
uated dose method tonight, and jump 
out of bed tomorrow feeling good. 


■Ekr ^ Fish,Animals, Game-Heads 

Wo toach you AT HOME to mount BIRDS, 
ANIMALS, PETS, to TAN SKINS. Be a 
Taxidermist. Save yoar hunting trophies, 
’i v N ' v\>'Have FUN, have a home-museum, become 
earn bi S PROFITS. Write NOW. 

^ FREE BOOK BfeSUfas 

rnrr BflnulWIm - ■■■■— ■ 100 photos of 

rHrr H f mvluu wild-game. Men, Bovs, get this won- 
IIILL HUUIYHMM' dorfuf FREE BOOK aboat an amaiina 
hobby Learn easily, quickly. RUSH letter or postal. State AGE. 

N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 364 Elwood Bldg., Omaha 2,Nib. 


SPECIAL! 

LESS 
THAN 

A 

NEW 
PRICE 

War Surplus . . . 
Used In Army, Navy 
and R.C.A.F. Bldgs. 

HEAVY DUTY 
INDUSTRIAL 
TYPE 

COMBINATION 

PUMP SPRAYERS 

AND 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

5 GALLON CAPACITY 
Retail Value $27.50 

SPECIAL 30.70 


You fetched Mac here along instead of 
Pal, so you’d have an excuse to put a 
rope on him. You rigged that rope with 
hooks on purpose. I don’t know why you 
wanted to kill Mr. Ford, but I know you 
did it.” 

Mr. Frame exploded: “Blast it, I 
won’t stand this!” He appealed to the 
others. “Bob’s crazy, and you two are 
fools to listen to him!” 

Bob said evenly: “Look at the guns, 
Jem. You heard Mr. Frame say that he 
shot a double at that hen he killed, but 
he didn’t do it with his own gun. I’ll 
give you odds the over-and-under isn’t 
dirty. It was Ford’s gun he used to kill 
the hen—and to kill Mr. Ford. Look and 
see.” 

He did not turn his head, nor his 
glance, from Mr. Frame; but he heard 
Jem move behind him, heard the clean 
click of the fine lock on the English 
gun. Then Jem said: “That’s right. His 
gun is clean as a whistle.” He added, a 
moment later: “And Mr. Ford’s gun, 
both barrels have been fired.” 

For a moment no one spoke, three 
men facing one accusingly. Then Mr. 
Frame mopped his brow. “You haven’t 
got a chance to make that stick,” he J 
muttered. Then as Jem Hayes moved 
toward him, he cried hurriedly: “I’ll 
sue you for false arrest, Hayes! If you 
lay a hand on me, I’ll ruin you!” 

Bob said: “Leave him be, Jem! I.’ll 
take him in for killing the hen. He 
won’t sue me. You can -swear out a 
warrant for him on the other killing, 
after we get to town.” 

When Mr. Thomas telephoned, just 
before supper time, Bob was sitting near 
the instrument, waiting hopefully; and 
Kitty, with young Davy in her arms, 
was on his knee. Kitty watched Bob 
while he listened to Mr. Thomas. She 
saw his grin, and he whispered to her 
soundlessly: “I get the job!” Then he 
said, into the phone: “Why, thanks, 
Mr. Thomas. I’ll try to make a good 
warden.” 

Kitty hugged him so hard he almost 
dropped the telephone, and her ear was 
so near his that she heard Mr. Thomas 
ask: “How did you figure it out?” 

“Why, I’d noticed that Frame was 
different from what he’d been before, in 
a lot of ways. When Mr. Ford was 
killed, I got to wondering; but I 
couldn’t make any sense out of it till I 
saw that Mr. Frame had used Ford’s 
gun at Round Pond—when he shot the 
hen. The thing that tipped me off about 
that was the way the guns were in the 
car. A man might pull a gun out of a 
car muzzle first, if he was a damned 
fool; but nobody would put a gun into 
a car with the muzzle toward him! Mr. 
Frame was driving the car, so he got in 
on that side and Mr. Ford on the other; 
but Mr. Ford’s gun was the one with 
the butt toward the driver’s side, so I 
figured Mr. Frame must have been the 
one to put it there.” 
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course there has been no 
chance to get any crops from 
the land this season.” 

The full extent of the loss 
will be appreciated if it is 
realized that the flooded 
fens contain much of Eng¬ 
land’s most productive land. 
On these heavy, flat ex¬ 
panses within short 
trucking distance of 
the London market 
there is an intensive 
production of high 
priced crops. In the 
previous year this 


Here’s why grinding pays: Many 


grains resist digestion because 


of their hard coatings. When the 


coatings are broken by grinding, 


the nutrients sire exposed to the 


digestive fluids — and your live 


stock make fuller use of the feed. 


writer saw one 300 


acre crop of celery. 


T HE June issue of The Guide 
carried R. C. Brown’s account of 
his visit to the worst flood dam¬ 
aged areas of Britain, the fen 
lands of Cambridgeshire. This week’s 
mail brings us a complimentary letter 
from Arthur Norman who farms in the 
heart of that region. Accompanying his 
letter was a batch of pictures taken in 
June after a partial subsidence of the 
flood water. From these we have made 
a selection for this page. 

Says Mr. Norman, “Most of the dev¬ 
astation was due to the appalling gales 
which we experienced when the water 
was at its height. We are now en¬ 
deavoring to make some assessment of 
the damage and to portion out com¬ 
pensation from the N.F.U. and the Lord 
Mayor’s funds. Our farmers are as 
cheerful as ever and are now busy from 
dawn till dusk cultivating the land and 
getting it ready for autumn sowing. Of 


In square above: a farm house at the height of the flood . Below: what the receding water . 
left. Photos on this page courtesy of Arthur Norman. Linden Farm, Haddenham, Isle or Ely. 


The Canadian FAIRBANKS-MORSE Co. Limited 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 

I am interested in learning how I can earn more money by grinding 
feed with your Red Hed Hammer Mill. Please send me full facts 
without obligation. 


Address. 


HARVEY RED HED 
HAMMER MILL 


GRINDS TWICE AS FAST! “With my 
old hammer mill, it took me one 
hour to grind about 24 bushels of 
feed. My Harvey Red Hed Mill 
grinds 24 bushels in one-half hour.” 

SAVES 150 HOURS A YEAR! “. . . It 

used to take me 4 or 5 hours to get 
a load of feed ground, counting 
hauling and waiting. I grind the 
same amount with my Harvey Ham¬ 
mer Mill in less than an hour. I 
figure my Harvey isaves me at least 
150 hours a year.” 

CUTS COSTS $100 A YEAR! “ . . . I 

figure I save more than $100 a year 
by owning a Harvey Hammer Mill 
and doing my own grinding.” 

You bet, the Harvey Red Hed 
Hammer Mill is increasing profits, 
cutting costs, and saving time for 
farmers. Swinging hammer heads—- 
they’re tough and jagged—smash 
feed with 80 to 280 shattering 12-ton 
blows every second. Extra-large 
screen area speeds grinding, pre¬ 


vents clogging. Special built-in 
“grate band” at top of grinding 
chamber increases cracking and 
crushing efficiency. 

Smooth running—means long ser¬ 
vice. Runs on double-row precision 
bearings—over-size, and protected 
by dust-proof seals in bearing 
boxes. Rotor is balanced to eliminate 
destructive vibration. 

These are just a few of the 
features that are making the Harvey 
first choice with farmers everywhere. 
See this hammer mill at your 
dealer’s. 


Britain's present 
difficulties were 
aggravated by 
the tragic winter 
of storm and 
flood 


AFTERMATH 

OF 

FLOOD 
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100 lbs. of Feed 
Produce 39 Extra 
Pounds of Milk .. 
When Ground! 
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Caroline Calf 

By Mary E. Gkannan 

C AROLINE was a little calf and a 
great many things happened on her 
account. She was born one summer 
morning in a barn at Mr. Whittlesby’s 
farm. Mrs. Whittlesby looked down on 
her and said in her kind old voice, “I 
have no room for you here, Caroline, so 
I’m going to give you to Janey Jones 
for a birthday present. Janey is very 
kind to me. She brings me flowers 
every day. And she’ll love you, little 
calf. She’ll love you with all her heart. 

I’ll bring her out to see you when she 
comes today.” 

Janey came at half past ten. Jeremy 
Jilks came with her. Jeremy was always 
with Janey. They played together. 

Jeremy had a boat called Whizzbang. It 
was a big flat-bottomed boat, and they 
had such fun in it. Jeremy was going 
to make sails for Whizzbang, so they 
could round the cove and see what the 
rest of the world looked like. 

Janey had a house in the apple tree. 

They had fun there too. It was so high 
they could see far beyond the winding 
river. They could see housetops in the 
valley, too, because Janey’s appletree 
house was on a hill. Janey’d leave her 
house anytime, however, to sail with 
Jeremy. Jeremy’d leave his boat any¬ 
time to play in the house with Janey. 

That’s the way they were, always to¬ 
gether and always having fun. And 
that’s why Jeremy was with Janey 
when she took flowers to Mrs. Whittles¬ 
by. Today she had daisies from the 
meadows. They were so lovely that Mrs. 

Whittlesby cried out when she saw 
them, “Janey dear, these are the love¬ 
liest daisies I have ever seen. Where 
did you get them?” 

“Let me tell you, Mrs. Whittlesby,” 
said Jeremy. “She got them in the 
meadow and it took her a hundred 
hours to pick them because she’d just 
pick the big pnes, and I had to wait 
all the time for her.” 

“Now that’s too bad,” said Mrs. 

Whittlesby. 

“It is not, Mrs. Whittlesby. I told him 
to go sailing if he wanted to. But he 
wouldn’t,” said Janey. 

“It’s no fun without Janey,” said 
Jeremy. 

“You do have fun together, don’t you? 

And Janey is so good to take time to 
pick flowers for me. Janey, I’ve got 
something for your birthday, because 
you’ve been so kind.” She took Janey 
and Jeremy out to the bam and she 
showed them the little calf. Janey’s eyes people. How do you think 
sparkled with happiness. up for politeness? Courtes 

“You don’t mean you’re going to give is one of the outstanding 
the little calf to me, Mrs. Whittlesby?” tics of the great men and ’ 
“She’s for you. You can call her what- world. They must be greal 
ever you wish. I haven’t named her yet,” acts of life as well as in tl 

said the old lady. Let’s see, then, how w 

“Then her name is Caroline. I love Put a check mark after ai 

Caroline for a name. When will you lowing questions to whi 

send her up to our farm, Mrs. Whittles- truthfully answer “yes.” 
by?” said Janey. 

"On your birthday. That’s the day 
after tomorrow, isn’t it?” said the old 
lady, smiling. 

Two days later the little calf was in 
Janey Jones’ pasture, and Janey Jones 

was with her. Jeremy came to tell Janey Vf ' 

that he’d finished the sail for Whizz- 
bang, and that he’d take her for a sail. 

“May I bring Caroline?” asked Janey. 

Jeremy’s face darkened. “No, you 
can’t bring any old calf into my boat. jA 

Leave her in the pasture and come on.” 

“But she’s lonesome for her mother, 

Jeremy, and your boat has a big flat ^MlM 

bottom, she wouldn’t hurt it.” ^E0r ^ 

“She’s not coming,” said Jeremy, and 
he went down the hill and went sailing ak 

alone. Jeremy, although he didn’t know 
it at the time, was jealous of a little calf. 


SEPTEMBER school hell rings for you again and you are not sorry to answer its 
call for during the long holiday you have missed your chums and the good 
times you had at school. When you are playing games with your friends you often 
use a rhyme to decide who will he "it” for a certain game. Try this one: 

Intry, minstry, cutry corn, 

Apple seed and apple thorn : 

Wire, briar, limber lock, 

Three geese in a flock: 

One flew east, one flew west, 

And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest! 

Have you organized a Junior Red Cross group in your school? If not, this is the 
time the groups are forming and your teacher can get all the information for 
forming a group from Red Cross headquarters in the capital city of your province. 
The Red Cross carries on its work of helping people in need at all times and the 
“Juniors” have taken for their special care the helping of crippled children. How 
proud you "Juniors” must be when you hear that a crippled child you helped can 
run and join in the games with other children! How proudly you must wear your 
Red Cross badge and answer to your motto "I SERVE.” Good luck to all the new 
groups of Junior Red Cross who are forming _ 

this year and Carry On to all the "Juniors” /7 / 

who will continue their groups this fall. 


4. No. Mother would be more pleased 
to hear you say, “I think your new 
dress looks very nice.” 

5. No. It is embarrassing to a person 
to be asked to guess your name when 
they .have forgotten it. Better help out 
by saying, “I am .... remember?” 

6. No. It is polite to keep out of the 
way if you cannot help because injured 
people do not like to be stared at. 

7. No. Better to suggest they break up 
in twos to avoid becoming an incon¬ 
venience to traffic. 

8. No. More polite to dodge back with, 
“Sorry! The wind blew the door out of 
my hand.” 

9. No. This is a difficult situation but 
the best way out is to concentrate on 
the movie and hope for the best. 

10. No. This is another bad situation 
which will call on your reserve of pa¬ 
tience and best manners but remember 
one discourtesy does not call for 
another. It would be best to look en¬ 
quiringly at the clerk and hope she will 
serve you first, otherwise, wait until 
the discourteous customer has left. 

Now for the score. If you have man¬ 
aged to have over seven “no” answers 
you have come through with flying col¬ 
ors for fine points of courtesy in awk¬ 
ward situations such as those outlined 
above are all too often overlooked. A 
score of six or seven will give you 
average rating. Below six, and you 
will know you are not as polite a 
young citizen as you might be. But if 
you keep in mind that your manners are 
the printed page on which people read 
of what you are inside, you will be able 
to step up your politeness percentage 
tremendously.— Walter King. 


Days went by, and the children did 
not see each other. Janey didn’t want to 
leave Caroline alone, Jeremy didn’t 
want her along. They were both un¬ 
happy. 

Then one day when Jeremy was walk¬ 
ing on the line fence by the pasture, he 
tumbled off on to a stone pile and lay 
very still. Caroline was in the meadow 
alone at the time, because Janey was 
at lunch. Caroline saw Jeremy fall. She 
ran to him. He lay very still. She licked 
his face and called “Maaaaa,” but he 
didn’t move. So Caroline went for 
Janey. Caroline broke down the pasture 
gates and went crying up to the kitchen 
window of the farmhouse. Janey knew 
something must be wrong. She followed 
Caroline and found the still little 
Jeremy. 

Three days later when Jeremy was 
all better except for a few scratches, he 
came up to Janey’s appletree house. 
Caroline was grazing in the front yard 
below. “Janey,” Jeremy said, “I’ve come 
to ask you and Caroline to go for a 
sail in Whizzbang. I’ve been pretty silly. 
I’ve been jealous of a little calf. I guess 
there’s room in the world for every¬ 
body, especially a nice little calf like 
Caroline.” 

“Yes,” said Janey, “I guess there is, 
and Jeremy, I’ve been so lonesome.” 

“Me too,” said Jeremy. “Well, come 
on, let’s go.” 

Maaaaa,” said the happy Caroline. 


of scoring to determine your standard 
of politeness will be explained later. 

1. Your friend has a new dress or 
suit which to you looks ridiculous. Are 
you ever frank enough to say so? 

2. You want to listen to the radio but 
you see that your parents wish to read. 
Do you occasionally tune in quietly? 

3. When telephoning a school friend 
have you ever started, “Guess who is 
speaking?” 

4. Your mother appears in a new 
dress. Do you feel it would be polite to 
say, “Where did you get that?” 

5. When meeting an old friend whom 
you see has forgotten your name have 
you ever said, “Don’t you know who I 
am?” or “Guess who this is?” 

6. There is a street accident, and al¬ 
though you can be of no help since the 
injured are being properly cared for, 
would you hang around anyway to see 
what goes on? 

7. You are walking down a business 
thoroughfare and catch up with three 
of your pals arm in arm. Have you ever 
joined them to make it four abreast? 

8. If when leaving the house, a sud¬ 
den gust of wind slams the door behind 
you, do you merely make up your mind 
to avoid startling the others in the 
house next time you leave? 

9. When at a movie with a friend and 
two adults behind you start talking 
aloud, do you ever make audible com¬ 
ments to your friend about the an¬ 
noyance? 

10. You have waited a long time for 
service at a busy store counter and a 
later customer pushes in ahead of you. 
In this case do you think it would be 
proper to say quietly, “Hey, I was here 
first?” 

Answers 

1. No. It is better to look for some 
nice feature and comment on that. 

2. No. It is better to ask first if the 
radio would bother them. 

3. No. You should tell them who is 
calling. 


Cantaloupe Seed Necklace 

/TRLS, if you would like a smart piece 
'J of costume jewellery to wear with 
your new fall togs make yourself a 
cantaloupe seed necklace. All you need is 
a good supply of cantaloupe seeds so be 
around when mother is cutting up those 
delicious fruits from your garden and 
save all the full plump seeds. Now, after 
placing them in a sieve, so you won’t 
lose any, wash them thoroughly until 
they are free from all the bits of pulp. 
Partially dry the seeds between two 
layers of soft cloth and then spread 
them out on a clean smooth surface 
and let them lie in the sun for a couple 
of days to completely dry. 

When the seeds are dry, thread a 
needle with a strong thread and string 
them as you would beads by thrusting 
the needle through the thickest part of 
the seed. Now paint each seed with 
vivid red fingernail polish—be careful 
and do not smear them by touching— 
and hang your necklace up to dry. 

The seeds may be strung closely or 
arranged in groups of three, five, or 
any order you wish as they will not 
readily slip on the thread after they 
have been coated with the polish. You 
may have an old clasp which you can 
attach to your new necklace; if not 
fasten by securely tying and weaving 
in the ends of your thread.—E ffie 
Butler. 


How Polite Are You? 

’N your everyday life you ai 


A Riddle de Diddle 

By Audrey McKim 
How soon can you guess what it is? 

It has three eyelids on each eye, the 
third is very thin and protects it 
from strong light. 

Its front limbs are much smaller 
than its back limbs and they are 
called arms. 

The hand has four fingers on the 
arms and five toes on the feet of the 
hind legs. 

Its mouth stretches from ear to ear. 
It lives both on land and in water. 
Answer: -so.tt T7 
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Winnipeg, Man. 

From the items numbered I have selected the 
following in which I am interested in the literature, 
etc., offered. 

Name __ 

P.0___ 


Numbers ... 

Please print plainly. 


Between 

I WAS very much surprised to read 
Anne Baehr’s criticism of your July 
cover, published in the August issue. I 
liked every bit of it, and the little girl 
best of all. To me she is natural look¬ 
ing, modest and shy. I have enjoyed it 
since the minute I saw it.—A. B. C., 
Melita, Man. 

* * * 

JUST to say my husband and I certainly 
got a good laugh out of the cover of 
the little girl and her beaux, published 
in July. I am 65 and my husband is 71, 
but we are not too old to appreciate 
the wiles of women, or for that matter, 
of humans, for males are equally cursed 
or blessed with them. Tell our Wood¬ 
pecker friend the birds and the bees 
have their tricks too, and the animals. 
God bless them all and you and us 
too, not forgetting Anne of Wood¬ 
pecker..—Mrs. J. T. Witty, Victoria, 
B.C. 

* * * 

|’D like to ask the anonymous cor- 
* respondent from Melfort to read the 
July instalment of the serial story 
again, and this time more carefully. 
He or she will discover that the horse 
was shipped in a local train, not from 
the Atlantic coast to Idaho, but from 
Cheyenne to Red Buttes which, so we 
gather from the story, was only a short 
distance. The anonymous person had 
better make sure of her accusations 
next time—Ethel Kelly, Hamiota, Man. 
* * * 

ALL of the foregoing soothes our 
wounded feelings and allows us to 
face our public again, but we are ob¬ 
liged to publish a scathing criticism 
from Joe Weston who used to punch 
cattle on the Bar U back in the days 
before Alberta was a province: Says he: 
“Why the stock loading picture on the 
cover of the August issue? It is all 
hay wire. Why no loading platform? 
Where are the brake wheels on top of 
the car? And in loading thousands of 
range cattle never have I seen a cattle 
car painted red. They are always white¬ 
washed. Those must be skimmed-milk 
fed dogies in the corral, or those hay¬ 
seeds in suspender overalls watching 
the proceedings would soon be out of 
there aided by close personal attention 
from the cattle if they are like any of 
the critters I have ever been acquaint¬ 
ed with. 

“And that fellow with the whip? He 
would not be ten seconds In a corral of 
Alberta range cattle. And how does the 
fellow at the head of the chute close 
the door of the car when it is full? 
Does the floor of the chute extend 
right into the car, or do the steers have 
to jump over the gap between the end 
of the chute and the floor of the car? 
If so, they just don’t. The whole pic¬ 
ture is cock-eyed and you have the 
nerve to send it all the way out here to 
Alberta.”—J. R. Weston, Calgary, Alta. 

O.K., Joe. Sure they are dogies. And 
we plead guilty on every count. It is a 
great pity we have to choose between 
Charles Hargens, who at least can 
paint, and some of you bow-legged fel¬ 
lows who are more accurate about de¬ 
tails, but who never painted in any 
color but red. We’ll stick to Hargens, 
and in the end we will have less 
trouble on this page. 

* * * 

|UST noticed Miss Gilbert’s statement 
** about there being no cure for 
poison ivy. Brother, there is. Take it 
from one who knows. I was raised in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma where poison 
ivy grows “like the green bay tree,” and 
I was extremely susceptible. In fact I 
sat on some poison ivy once and was 
blistered through all my clothing. 

We just powdered alum in sweet 
milk and spread it on the infection. 
That was a quick cure, but alas, I must 
have become immune to alum as that 
remedy failed when I was about 17. I 
began using iodine. It worked, but not 


Ourselves 

so quickly. Then I came to Canada and 
have never been within a mile of true 
poison ivy. I’d have known it if ever I 
had. I wonder about the ivy back home. 
Who is it clinging to now that I am 
gone?—Claudia Langerok, Battleford, 
Sask. 

* * * 

TTHE editors regret that we failed to 

* make any capital out of the flying 
saucers while they were a subject of 
popular interest. Our difficulty was that 
we were not able to find anyone who 
had personally seen one of them. The 
BBC, however, records the case of Con¬ 
rad Dunbar, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
swore in court that he had seen them 
and was later given a divorce on the 
strength of his evidence because they 
were the ones hi* wife had thrown at 
him. 

* * * 

| WRITE to thank you for the publica- 

* cation of the article, “A Deputy 
Minister Speaks Out,” and at the 
same time to refute as far as I, a re¬ 
tired farmer, am concerned Mr. Long¬ 
man’s apparent position on the oleo¬ 
margarine question. I say “apparent,” 
because he does not specifically en¬ 
dorse the present prohibition. Have our 
leaders learned so little from the past 
30 years that they still think it is pos¬ 
sible for us to create plenty by pre¬ 
venting production? The prohibition of 
the manufacture and importation of 
oleo is as bad ethics as economics. In 
fact, I believe that what is wrong 
ethics must in the long run be bad 
economics.—Herbert A. C. Brown, Car¬ 
negie, Man. 

* * * 

X7ERY often the most useful article 
” in a magazine gets buried away in 
some remote comer and doesn’t attract 
the attention it merits. That’s the way 
we feel about the short article by Prof. 
Shanks on page 74, dealing with leaky 
concrete water tanks. But even with 
that handicap we feel that this article 
will head off more trouble for farmers 
than any we have published for a long 
time. This editor feels particularly con¬ 
vinced because he has just completed a 
little concrete construction at home in 
which, unwittingly, he disregarded most 
of the rules Prof. Shanks lays down. 
We look forward dismally to doing that 
job over again at some future date. We 
wish we had run into the professor be¬ 
fore undertaking it, and between our¬ 
selves a lot of our readers are going to 
share that regret in respect to some 
job they have bungled. Concrete work 
requires more than a strong back. 

* * * 

TTHE Guide article on rammed earth 

* houses brought in such a flood of 
correspondence that we kept the sub¬ 
ject out of the journal purposely. We 
feel there is a place, however, for this 
letter from Mrs. Wilfred Orr, Rad- 
ville, Saskatchewan, who writes: “We 
live in a rammed earth house, have 
constructed a second one, and have 
close neighbors who live in a third one 
and have a rammed earth chicken 
house as well. Our house is one-and-a- 
half storeys, 24 feet by 28 feet, plastered 
inside, stuccoed outside. We have lived 
in it for four years and are very en¬ 
thusiastic about our home. It is, how¬ 
ever, a very poor type of construction 
for a lazy man.” 

* * * 

|F your recent issues of The Guide 

* have been a little longer than usual 
in getting to you, please overlook it un¬ 
til we have had time to adjust our¬ 
selves to the five day week, imposed by 
our union labor. Which leads us to 
copy a remark sent to the editor of the 
London Spectator by one of its readers. 
“It’s a sobering reflection,” says he, 
“that if the five day week had been in 
force at the time of the Creation, man 
would not have been created. Would 
the world then have been a better 
place?” 
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“A Country Guide Service” 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman— 

25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
B. D. Colquette-—Illustrations and 
instructions for gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans—50 cents post¬ 
paid (or Free with a $1.00-for-2- 
year subscription). 
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53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestock. 
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Crops, Book No. 5—Types of soils. 
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Book No. 6—Poultry Housing; Cull¬ 
ing Poultry; Breeding- and Chick 
Care; Egg- Production; Producing 
for Meat; Poultry Breeding; Pests 
and Diseases; Concerning Turkeys; 
Raising Geese, etc., postpaid 25c. 

BEAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1c Each 

1. How to Take a Home Manicure. 

2. Care of Hands. 

3. Care of the Feet. 

4. Treating of Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness in Dressing. 

6. How to Care for Your Skin. 

7. Skin Problems. 

8. Take a Facial at Home. 

9. Care of the Hair. 

10. Hair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, and 
Lipstick. 

12. Mouth Hygiene. 

13. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

14. Use and Care or Hair Brushes. 

15. How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Note:—All Beauty and Health Bulletins 
OR any one Handbook may be obtained 
free with a $1.00 subscription to The 
Country Guide. 
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